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INDEPENDENCE 
IN THE CENTRAL HIGH ATLAS 


Ernest Gellner 


of Mediterranean antiquity. The source of this continuity is the 

opposite in the two cases. Berber tribes have little memory, and 
never does it genuinely reach back beyond Islam. Theirs is the identity 
of an intermittently observed, fairly inert object, not the inner one of 
awareness. The reason for assuming them to be the “same” as those of 
2000 years ago is that Berber tribes scattered from Egypt to the Atlantic 
are sufficiently alike, and unlike any people known to have arrived. 


B eis of the Atlas are, like the Jews, among the few survivors 


In Morocco, Berber-speakers account for not quite half the popula- 
tion. They inhabit its four great mountain ranges, the Rif, and the 
Middle, High and Anti-Atlas, and they overflow into the Lowlands. 
Their position can perhaps be described by analogy with Scotland prior 
to the pacification of the Highlands. In the plain, there is a people whose 
language, Arabic, is a dialect of a great literary medium which is an 
automatic contact with other lands. In the hills, a language without 
these advantages and which is itself regionally varied, is in gradual re- 
treat. The plain alone has towns: Fez, Marrakech, Meknes, Rabat and 
others. Whenever the mountain people, whose clan organization persists 
vigorously, conquer the country as a whole (which they did repeatedly 
during the Middle Ages), the resulting unification soon turns to the 
@ Ernest GeLLNer is a Lecturer in Sociology at The London School of Economics and Political Science 


of the University of London. This article is based on four prolonged visits to Morocco. Three of these 
visits were made prior to Moroccan independence and one after. 
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advantage of the more sophisticated plain and towns and yesterday’s 
conquerors find themselves virtually beyond the pale again. 

The nominal territory of the Moroccan state in the past contained 
regions, mainly in the mountains, which it controlled only partially or 
not at all. Prior to this century Morocco was made up, schematically 
speaking, of three concentric circles: the inner circle of privileged tribes 
who extracted taxes, the middle circle of those who had taxes extracted 
from them, and an outer circle of those from whom taxes could not 
be extracted. 

America had its moving frontier. The basic fact of Moroccan history 
was its internal static frontier, the Highland line between makhzen and 
siba, government and dissension. In Morocco, an Arab civilization which 
had no doubts about its own superiority was unable to roll back the 
converted but dissident barbarians at its gates, or even to contain them 
reliably by some Chinese Wall device. The significance of the 44 years 
of European domination—brief as colonial periods go—is that Morocco 
entered it with this internal frontier, and emerges as a unified state. 

The independence which Berber tribes had in fact prior to the French 
they retained in law in certain ways during the Protectorate (after be- 
ing conquered, slowly and one by one), in virtue of the dahir Berbére 
of 1930 which left them the option of keeping customary (rather than 
Qur’anic) law, an option which in general they took. For this the French 
were accused of the politique Berbére.’ In some respects this was justified. 
For instance, one way of keeping an Arab town in order was to recruit 
an ad hoc levy of Berber tribesmen and bring it down under the walls. 
If rioting did not cease, the tribesmen would be let in. A disadvantage of 
this form of persuasion was that the tribesmen might do more damage 
than the rioters, and their looting might lack finesse and political dis- 
crimination. Another visible form of the politique Berbére was the fact 
that the French teachers at the one Berber advanced school at Azrou”* 
were enthusiastic Berberophiles, preaching Berber nationhood to their 
wards who, truth to tell, preferred European culture and Arab politics. 
A qualification is however necessary to this charge of politique Berbére: 
A perfectly sincere, uncalculating devotion by a European to a Muslim 
tribal people is in England held to be the rare fruit of a background of 
classical scholarship and ball games. Some French officers who must often 
have lacked some of this were nevertheless capable of having a similar 
and genuine attitude towards the Berbers. 

Another qualification is that, intended or not, the Pax Gallica con- 





1 Ernest Gellner, “Berbers of Morocco,” The Quarterly Review, April 1956. 

2 One minor symptomatic fact of 1956: after independence this school, which had been known as 
College Berbére previously, was renamed College Tarik after the Muslim leader who had led Arabs and 
Berbers united to the conquest of Spain, and who gave his name to Gibraltar (Jebel Tarik). 
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tributed to Arabization, both linguistic and cultural, which made more 
progress then than during the preceding anarchy. This point, in these 
words, was made to me by two leading figures of the Istiglal party, by 
contrast to some of the younger Moroccans who now sometimes claim 
that the old anarchy was either caused by the French, or invented by 
them ex post, or both. 


The most dramatic episode of the “Berber policy” was the exile of the 
present Sultan in August 1953. One French interpretation of this was 
brilliantly argued by the late Robert Montague in his Revolution au 
Maroc. In substance, the argument was that those events were the last 
siba, an effective Berber “Forty-five,” the ultimate but powerful asser- 
tion of the Highlands in face of a changing world.* With the advan- 
tages of hindsight wé know him to have been mistaken. The Sultan was 
brought back not merely by the new intellectuals and proletarians, the 
parties, and towns, but also—and this was the final if not the first straw 
—by the Berber tribesmen. 1953 was no Berber “Forty-five,” and Ben 
Arafa, the pitiful Two Winters’ King of Morocco, was not even 
a Charles Edward. He lost: and this phase of Moroccan politics worked 
on the principle of the snowball, not of the pendulum. Tribesmen who 
had supported him will not easily make the same mistake twice: and 
for this reason, among others, the Sultan Ben Yusuf and his name 
are today the strongest single factor on the Moroccan scene. Over and 
again one hears adherents of political parties qualify their support by 
adding that it extends only to that as yet hypothetical point where he 
and they part company. In the obscurest villages, peasants have his press 
photographs on their walls. After the Sultan and his family come Alal 
al-Fasi and Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir.* This is all the more striking in view 
of the fact that the Sultan’s public prise de position on burning issues 
come closer and are more moderate than those of the party politicians. 
To assess the strength of his position one may add that, ironically, he 
and his influence are the main card remaining in the hand of the Euro- 
pean community. Moroccan independence is a kind of Reconquista in 
reverse, above all because it leaves behind a three-layered society of 
las tres religiones. The government has tried to reassure the Europeans 
(who comprise men of all social grades), and is trying even harder to 
convince Muslim and Jew that they are equal and fraternal citizens. 


3A curious aspect of the alleged revolution of 1953 is that it would provide, like the Communist 
coup in Prague in 1948, material for an analysis of revolution as ritual. In both cases, a government 
controlling the effective sources of power aided some popular forces to simulate and re-enact a pattern of 
revolution which had developed in days when the instruments of power were in hostile hands. 

41 tried in vain in the Atlas to defend Anglo-French policy on Suez by drawing attention to a war 


that had taken place in living memory between two tribes when one interfered with an irrigation channel 
of the other which happened to be running through its territory. 
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With regard to Berbers, no propaganda to the effect “You are Moroc- 
cans” is required. Neither they nor anyone else doubts it. Their cul- 
ture, not they themselves, has an ambiguous status. 

*% % vs % os % 


On attaining independence during the spring and summer of 1956, 
the Moroccan state took over the administration of the Berber tribal 
areas. Not merely on the strength of the French interpretation of 1953, 
but also in view of Moroccan history, and by analogy with what has 
happened in other multi-national countries on independence, one might 
have expected trouble. The most important single fact to report from 
my prolonged visit during the summer of 1956 is that this has not 
in fact occurred. The administration, though thin on the ground and 
understaffed and overworked by largely routine matters, was func- 
tioning smoothly without fear or force, and on excellent terms with 
the tribal population. Arms that had been stolen during the transition 
period may have been sold or supplied to Algeria, but if they were still 
about they were not being used. Yet the time that has elapsed in the 
Atlas since the days of current violence is not two centuries but a little 
over two decades, and there has been no depopulation. Of course I 
cannot make these assertions with equal confidence about other parts 
of Berber Mcrocco which I have not visited. But the region of which 
I can speak, that of the Central High Atlas, where the winter snows 
ultimately feed the huge new barrage at Bin al-Ouidane, is one of 
which assertions of near-anarchy were made, and were historically plau- 
sible. I wandered freely over a large tribal area in which I was the only 
European, and the authority of the nearest Moroccan governmental out- 
post was supported by no more than three rather old rifles, usually em- 
ployed on hunting moufflon: but I never had cause to feel insecure. 

The fact that the administration continued to run smoothly can be 
used by the French with justice to claim credit for the system devised 
and established by them. But if so, it must also be said that the Moroccans 
have shown conclusively that they are now capable of running it. Even if 
they were aided by the euphoria of liberation, and the very strong general 
relief that the years of tension and restrictive police measures were over, 
they also had some additional difficulties as legacies of the interim period to 
cope with. 

The set-up consisting of outposts amongst the tribes, visibly detached 
from them and their quarrels, acting as adjudicator, conciliator, support 
and check on tribal chief, capable of backing decisions by force but doing 
it as little as possible, was indeed as good an example of indirect rule as 
could perhaps be found anywhere. Upon independence, the head of each 
outpost, who had been a Frenchman, was in due course replaced, some- 
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times after an interregnum, by a Moroccan. The rest of the set-up was 
not necessarily or indeed often altered; the outpost’s secretary and/or in- 
terpreter, the effective second-in-command, often remained the same, and 
so did the small garrison of native gendarmes and general assistants. Rec- 
ords continued to be kept in French: except orally, the administration in 
fact continued to be based on that language. One secretary with whom I 
discussed this thought it would be a matter of years before it could be re- 
placed by Arabic in these matters. The role of the secretary has in general 
changed. Under the French he was an interpreter-contact between the 
alien head of outpost and the tribesmen. He did a great deal of routine 
clerical work, but could rely on his chief being as literate and trained as 
he was. Under the new dispensation, the chief could often—though not 
always—converse with the tribesmen directly, but he might well need the 
secretary to explain to him the intricacies of a modern administrative ma- 
chinery. 

The extent to which the old machinery was being maintained was 
symbolized to me by the fact that the new chiefs of outpost tended to 
keep on the old cooks (rather like the valet who serves three successive 
and rival dictators in one of Sartre’s scenarios). In consequence, if one is 
invited by a Moroccan local administrator one is liable to be served an 
impeccable French meal—but for two Islamic changes: no alcohol, and no 
women present. Mint tea replaces wine but the menu is the same. 

% + + * + % 


The main difference is that in the old days rural Morocco was ruled 
by a double hierarchy, one of native dignitaries and one of European of- 
ficials and officers; now the first has been removed and the country is 
ruled by one hierarchy only, that of European officials—albeit Europeans 
by education only, being of Moroccan birth and origin. In the old days 
the Nationalists had based their opposition to the regime on their objec- 
tion to |’administration directe. As a result of their victory, administra- 
tion directe is now supreme. There is an element of exaggeration in both 
these paradoxes, but also much truth. 

In the past, the opposite number of the French administrator was or 
were the local gaids or imhraren, usually local “notables,” the voices of 
tribal Establishment. In theory, the native chief was the local authority 
and his decisions had to be countersigned by the French officer. Thus 
theoretically their relation was meant to be analogous to that which, also 
in theory, existed between the Sultan and the Resident General. At both 
levels, theory did not necessarily correspond to reality. 

At one pole was the situation in Glawi country, where French influ- 
ence might in some cases be negligible; at the other, regions in which 
chieftancy was split into small units and rotated annually, so that the 
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very local and short-term ambrar was little more than a go-between 
between the villages and the administration. In the middle range, the rela- 
tive strength of the native and French personalities might depend on 
their respective skill, rank, and so on. But one thing remained the same 
throughout: The native chief’s job was to have a feel for the local situa- 
tion and know how to apply informal pressures, and it did not matter 
whether he was educated or even literate—he often wasn’t. The officer 
could supervise that modern aspect of things. This division of labor was 
reinforced by both tactical/political and by aesthetic considerations. 
The officer, choosing or supporting a local notable, would in general pre- 
fer a “traditionalist,” a dignified elderly head of a local clan. He would 
also help the notable’s son to get a place at an advanced school, and en- 
courage him in his studies. But when the son finally came back, no longer 
a good tribesman but not yet a good European perhaps, the officer tended 
to feel a certain reserve and distrust towards him. He also suspected him 
of being a Nationalist, and pour cause. He may have helped him to find 
a job, but somehow the young man (unless he stayed in the army) didn’t 
seem to finish with any real power. 


With independence, all this has changed: father is a bit out, the son 
is coming in. The number of qaids was drastically reduced so that it now 
more or less corresponds to the number of outposts, and qaids are now in 
charge of these centers of modern administration. They are no longer 
just heads of rural Establishments. Let us look at what happened to fa- 
ther: He may have been a collaborationist, too enthusiastic in cooperat- 
ing with the French, in which case he is out of the running and may have 
spent a couple of months in jail, guarded and perhaps beaten by the 
“Army of Liberation,” the guerrilla troops who administered some hill 
regions in the period between cessation of hostilities and their partial in- 
corporation in the new Royal Army. Or even if he isn’t considered a col- 
laborationist, he may be out of a job. Or finally, thanks to local popu- 
larity, to having supported the Sultan’s cause, or through possessing some 
administrative qualification, he may still be in power, or be given a post 
in another region. Even then, he may still have lost real power, for he 
isn’t really up to running a modern bureaucratic machine.” He is ulti- 
mately dependent on his subordinates who know it and may resent him. 
This is of course a bit of a simplification: there are local and traditional 
figures with real power and authority. But the trend is, I believe, the 
other way. 


5 Something analogous took place at the level of central government. The first Moroccan Minister of 
the Interior, a Berber qaid of traditional background, was replaced by a younger man of Western training 
soon after the government was formed. I know nothing of the real background of this cabinet change, 
but it was an event of which the rustics were aware and which was interpreted as a triumph of the new 
learning. 
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Let us also look at the son, who has wrested the educational keys of 
the modern world. He most probably is in a job. He may think himself 
particularly deserving of employment because of his connection with the 
Nationalist underground—and in all cases his sympathies were with the 
Sultan “‘over the water,” who has now returned. But it is his education 
rather than his loyalty which ensures that the future is his. He may at 
present be either a secretary or subordinate of a man rather like his fa- 
ther, or, if older or with some distinction in the national struggle, be a 
qaid himself. 

One complication must be added to this description—the young man 
is not necessarily the son of a notable, of a somebody. In the days of the 
French, the rare prize of education may have been particularly accessible 
to the sons of the Establishment—one school was actually called Ecole 
des Fils de Notables, even if in practice it was not reserved for such—but 
it was also open to ability and determined ambition. Indeed the son of a 
sergeant, even close to the garrison school, stood a better chance of fin- 
ishing a bachelier than the son of a chief in an out-of-the-way Qasbab. 
Yet the new Morocco is not so egalitarian as to institute academic quali- 
fications as the sole criterion of entry and rank in the civil service. But 
to disregard them would be equally impossible, for these men are badly 
needed—and the administration would hardly dare exclude them. As far 
as I have been able to tell there is no single or consistent principle under- 


lying present recruitment and ranking, which are a compromise between 
education, local prestige, background, contribution to national liberation, 
and age. 


ca ca ca ba + 


The paradox that there is more administration directe now than be- 
fore arises from the fact that previously the centralized civil service and 
its local representative were French, while local government was tradi- 
tional and native, quasi-feudal or tribal-republican according to region. 
National independence has meant that the qaid has ceased to be the apex 
of a place-rooted Establishment and become a part of the civil service. 
Post-independence qaids have only a nominal resemblance to their pred- 
ecessors, in reality replacing the French officer. Hence local, tribally 
rooted power is now not found at the level of qaid, but only at the vil- 
lage headman level. 

Previously, under tribal customary law, “civil” cases were judged by 
a local committee of elders, and “penal” ones by a committee of head- 
men or the qaid, and both were supervised by the French officer. There 
was not really much separation of judicial and administrative functions. 
Since independence, steps have been taken to bring it about. Qaids are 
to perform some administrative functions only, and the judicial com- 
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mittees have lost their function through the repeal of the dahir Berbére. 
Judges are to be appointed to do the legal work of both. 

The repeal of the dahir Berbére was of course far more than just a 
piece of legislation—it was a symbol. The dahir had stood for the po- 
litique Berbére, the separation of Arab and Berber. Opposition to it was 
the essence of the early history of the Nationalist parties. But no passion- 
ate anticipation in abolishing it took place in the Atlas. The maligned 
dahir continued to rule the land during the summer. The tribesmen were 
keen to express their patriotism and piety—the two ideas fused—by dis- 
playing their desire that Qur’anic law, the right way, should come and 
replace their custom, but for the time being tribal custom, the not- 
altogether-right-way, continued to determine legal process. This illus- 
trates how comparatively smoothly the transition went. 

To say this is not to say that there were no disturbances at all. After 
a certain date when the course of events and approaching independence 
became clear, the tribesmen ostracized the French part of the adminis- 
tration, and there was occasional looting, notably of arms. One man in 
the tribe that I am particularly concerned with lost his life when at- 
tempting to avoid arrest for looting. But still the institutions as such, 
minus French personnel, continued to function. 


* % % * % + 


A new factor on the Berber scene are the political parties. In the 
Central High Atlas only the Istiglal is represented at present: the Parti 
Démocrate d’Indépendance is weak in the adjoining plain and totally ab- 
sent in the mountains. This may be different elsewhere. Cells of the Isti- 
qglal party can now be found throughout the Atlas, and a national polit- 
ical party adapts itself to utterly unmodern social contexts. 

Take one predominantly pastoral tribe on one of the highest plateaus 
of the Central High Atlas, only fairly recently anchored to permanent 
villages, most of whose members wander over a fairly large area of pas- 
tureland with their tents. Some of its villages are typical of the condition 
of semi-nomads just past the verge of sedentarization. Superficially, 
they have a European feudal look, with a castle and a few humble walls 
huddling under the forts. But the “castle” is in reality three communally- 
owned fort-storehouses—one per clan—where the families store their 
grain and valuables while they wander with the tents. No one but a guar- 
dian and his family inhabits each of the three towers. The houses under 
the “castle” are, again, not inhabited by full members of the tribe, but 
by Aaratin, craftsmen-specialists of negro descent, whom tribesmen 
brought with them from the south of the Atlas. One is a potter, another a 
blacksmith, the third a metal worker, and the fourth a cleric. Another 
is a shopkeeper of Arab origin, who, as from 1956, is also the local secre- 
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tary of the political party. The pastoralists have discovered a new nec- 
essary specialist. Another “alien” village embedded in the territory of this 
wandering shepherd tribe is inhabited by hereditary holy men who per- 
petuate a compromise between Berber religious particularism and Islam. 

Another cell (same party) is based on this village and the secretary 
is a sharif (for the igurramen claim descent from the Prophet). 

In another tribe, also predominantly pastoral but far less nomadic, 
the pattern is quite different. This tribe was one of the last to resist the 
French in the thirties, surrendering only in 1933 after severe fighting. It 
is interesting to note that it was also this tribe which had the greatest 
number of inscribed members of the underground political parties dur- 
ing the last years of the Protectorate. This continuity of resistance is 
less obvious than it may seem, for the fight in the thirties was primarily 
tribal rather than national. At present there is in this tribe bitter con- 
flict for the party-section leadership. In the.past, individuals or families 
who attained strong personal power among Berbers usually succeeded 
in this by utilizing the latent tension between distant central authority 
and local interests, by presenting themselves as guardians of order to 
the makhzen and as defenders of local rights at home. They might finish 
as qaids backed by the makhzen but in effect independent of it. This 
road to power tends to be blocked at present, officials being recruited 
from among the educated; and education has made least progress among 
pastoral tribes. But lack of education is less of a bar in the new sport 
of local party politics, and the ambitious noble or clan now have a new 
outlet. 

Those who resented the power accruing to the ambitious figure 
who controls the local party set-up joined—not a rival party, but a 
rival section of the same party, based on a different market town. It 
was no use pointing out to them that they did not “belong to that 
region,” for clan pasture rights are in fact such that they did have 
grazing rights with their clan “brethren” there and they threatened 
to move there. They were in the end persuaded not to take this drastic 
measure, but the matter was not yet satisfactorily resolved when I left. 

In the central High Atlas, a tribal split of this order occurred in 
two small tribes during the summer of 1956, the tribes joining the 
Istiglal, but in two rival sections in each case. This illustrates the best 
known thesis about Berber society—a thesis developed about the an- 
archy before pacification—that order in these regions was maintained 
by an over-all tribal split into two fairly equal moieties—which have 
now reappeared occasionally in some local political parties. 

Why is only one political party represented in the Central High 
Atlas? Perhaps for purposes of expressing local antagonisms it is pref- 
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erable to have local sections of the same party than to have two rival 
national parties locally, for then the local factions would find them- 
selves committed to continuing an antagonism even at locally incon- 
venient times. The present arrangement—in the two places where the split 
has occurred—combines the advantages of ideological unity with de facto 
fission. All this is well in the Berber tradition of a firm monotheism and a 
multitude of local saints. 


My impression during the summer was that officials, irrespective of 
rank and age, viewed the political parties and their local activities with a 
very moderated enthusiasm, even when they were themselves members.° 
The existence of rival local organization with its own, independent chan- 
nels of information, instruction and appeal is not calculated to please an 
administrator. In turn, the Istiglal views the administrative system, the 
qaids and the very term qaid with distrust (though such sentiments are 
openly expressed in Rabat rather than locally) and look forward to their 
ultimate replacement or supplementing by elected authorities. 


ca % * % % 


The suggestion that healthy Berber tribal institutions are being de- 
stroyed is countered by saying that, far from intending to undermine local 
and tribal democracy, new Morocco wishes to fortify it and extend it to 
the population of the plain which had not known it in the past. Hearing 


the enthusiasm at a Rabat Ministry or Party Headquarters for rural as- 
semblies, one cannot but remember that the French, too, had had the 
avowed ambition to build democracy from below in this way. They failed 
because the national issue of the throne had come to overshadow all local 
ones. The present Moroccan administration may find the realization of 
such democratic aspirations difficult simply because of the demands of ef- 
ficiency. There is no doubt that the aspirations are sincere. For instance 
the very able leader of the Istiglal, Ben Barka, had an intimate view 
of Berber life when imprisoned in a fortress-outpost in the very heart 
of the Atlas, and his fellow prisoners were ordinary, non-political local 
residents. He was, not unnaturally, impressed primarily by the authori- 
tarian aspects of the paternalism of French indirect rule of the tribes, 
and he sees Moroccan independence as bringing with it a great liberation 
in rural life. Yet so far, the only striking local organizational change 
towards centralization and officialdom that I have seen has been in the 
opposite direction, even if there has also been a relaxation of authori- 
tarianism. 


6 When local parties were first organized after independence, tribesmen sometimes tried to use them 
as they would local political authority or a respected head of a religious fraternity—for the settling of 
local disputes. This did not work very well, and even if it did would hardly be viewed with enthusiasm 
by those whose powers had been usurped. 
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Such centralization should not be condemned lightly. I have myself 
observed, evening after evening, the informal assembly of a small tribe 
around the mosque discussing how to man an irrigation ditch that had 
been destroyed by floods. The discussion was interminable and seemed 
doomed to eternal stalemate. When I left the village the discussion was 
still in progress, an admirable and vigorous illustration of democratic po- 
litical process. Had there been a strong chief as there was in some vil- 
lages, the ditch would long ago have been repaired in the time spent on 
democratic process. Now independent Morocco envisages rapid devel- 
opment, and this ambition may well conflict with the hope of building 
up democracy from below, of grafting it directly on to tribal egali- 
tarianism and general participation. A French sociologist, speaking of 
this dilemma in earlier days, remarked that while in foro interno one 
was strongly tempted to sympathize with the tribal republic, an admin- 
istrator gets very tired listening to seventeen Berber elders discussing in- 
terminably how to divide five francs into seventeen parts. 

% ce + % % % 


Before indulging in any possible criticisms of the abolition of an old 
and well-adapted tribal customary law, one must consider the very 
cogent defense that can be put up for this. After all, it is not merely 
Islamic fundamentalism, but also the interests of order and progress 
that require a unified legal system rather than variegation, sometimes of 
a bizarre kind. Second, tribal custom had tended even without external 
impulsion to approximate slowly towards the shari‘a, Qur’anic law. The 
recent measure is thus only the acceleration and completion of a long- 
standing trend. The French, for all their defense of tribal law, had also 
had no hesitation about abolishing features of it which violated their sen- 
sibility—such as the toleration of slavery—or are inconvenient in a con- 
temporary setting. I myself witnessed prior to independence the public 
crier in one tribe announcing to the tribesmen assembled in the market 
place that henceforth the venerable institution of clan priority rights 
over women was abolished. After all, the Atlas is not an ethnographic 
museum for the benefit of the European romantic. One should not over- 
idealize customary law, which developed as a compromise with anarchy. 
Its ultimate decision procedure, trial by collective oath, gave a power of 
veto on unfavorable decisions to any group that is cohesive and unani- 
mously determined on some issue (to that extent it is superior to the 
Security Council veto based on the same need). But now that enforce- 
ment of law is possible even this is no longer necessary, and trial by such 
collective oath has now been abolished. 

There is one point at which divergence between tribal custom and 
the new Qur’an-based civil code is serious, and that is in matters con- 
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cerning the status of women and their inheritance. Among Berber tribes 
the tendency is for women not to inherit, and the Qur’anic injunction 
that a daughter receive one half of the share of a son often goes against 
the Berber grain, just as in Algeria it was a stumbling block for Muslims 
seeking full French citizenship that they were required to treat women 
as full equals in these matters. Let it be added, however, that for those 
who truly find it unacceptable, a variety of subterfuges exist, and in- 
deed are known not only to Berber tribes but equally to the Arabs. The 
best known of these, habus, something like “entailed” property, is in very 
general use in North Africa, and has its own disadvantages, visible for 
instance in Tunisia, a freezing of property leading often to bad land use. 

It should be stated explicitly that the Moroccan state does not intend 
to have social life regulated by unadulterated Qur’anic law. Some kind 
of composite judicial bench is envisaged of which one member will be an 
expert on shari‘a matters, a Qur’anic judge. Law is to be a mixture of the 
divinely-inspired Qur’anic law and the presumably quite uninspired but 
still very good Swiss civil code. 

The reason why many Berbers are disinclined to allow women to in- 
herit is connected with the greater freedom of women among them. 
Divorce is easy and fairly frequent and, above all, can take place on the 
woman’s initiative. But this coming and going of wives would lead to 
much trouble if it were accompanied by the coming and going of prop- 
erty, and so preferably property remains in the male line. Among Berber 
tribes further away from the influence of the Arab plain there also is no 
significant bride-price, so marriage is not as important an economic op- 
eration as it would otherwise be. Hence, ironically, if women now ac- 
quire the right to inherit from their fathers, they may also lose some of 
their freedom. Here it may truly be said that property is an obligation 
as well as a privilege. 

The Berber woman’s freedom is a little like the freedom of the un- 
employed to dine at the Ritz: it is the freedom to work hard. On the 
contrary her enslavement, seclusion, when it comes, as occasionally it 
may through marriage to a rich man of Arab ways, is also a relaxation of 
her burden, such seclusion being a very Veblenesque business. Only the 
well-off can afford to seclude their women-folk, thus losing much of their 
labor. Deprivation of freedom may be a privilege (Rousseauesque para- 
doxes might sound less so to the daughters of the Atlas) but not all Berber 
women desire it. It is a matter of taste. In any case losing the right to 
divorce will not mean losing the right to hard work. The only Berber 
woman, incidentally, who expressed clear suffragette sentiments to me 
was a village tart, a profession which she combined with some elementary 
magic. She explained her choice of career by saying that she liked being 
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the equal of men, as she felt herself to be, eating with them and talking of 
serious matters, and that only in this way was she able to do so. 

The first impact of Moroccan independence in these matters will pre- 
sumably be through Qur’anic fundamentalism and mean a diminished 
freedom of women. The second impact will be through the diffusion of a 
modern education and will tend in the opposite direction. These two op- 
posed influences may make themselves felt in rapid succession. One Berber 
husband whom I know who was deserted by one of his two wives early in 
the summer decided to contain his wrath and await the arrival of the 
Qur’anic judge before taking legal action against her and her family and 
securing her return. He felt that the new dispensation would safeguard 
masculine interests better than the old. 

All this is of course profoundly symptomatic, for Moroccan national 
liberation has two aspects. It is sometimes said of the Arabs in the modern 
world that they never really succeed in squaring logically their Muslim 
fundamentalism and their Westernizing ambitions.’ This ambivalence af- 
fects Berbers in that the two facets are making their impact almost si- 
multaneously. 

The present position of Berber culture can perhaps be best conveyed 
by the following conversation:— 

Myself: When will you have some more haidus? (traditional dancing 
accompanied by song, with a simple catching rhythm). 

Reply: Long live the King—there will be no more fornication! 

This reply may seem surprising, the three ideas—dance, patriotism 
and immorality—not being visibly connected (Dost think because you 
art patriotic, there will be no more cakes and ale? Apparently so. . . .) 
But their connection is very close in Berber minds. Dancing is viewed 
as a sexual stimulant and immoral in itself, and the return of the 
Sultan, and national independence are viewed also as a triumph of 
Islam. It follows that the traditional culture of dance and song must 
go. This ambivalence about their own custom is not new, it has merely 
been brought to a new pitch of acuteness. One of the profoundest of 
observers of Berber society has remarked that one can see in Berbers 
an illustration of the existentialist doctrine of alterité. This society 
“se veut Musulmane” and yet, half defiantly, half shamefacedly, per- 
sists in practices which it considers heterodox. In my own region, 
memory persists of a war that took place about the turn of the cen- 

7 There is of course much truth in this, but the remark comes oddly from Christians. After all, the 
literal truth of Islam is, if anything, slightly more compatible with a modern outlook than the literal truth 
of Christianity. Islam, being more loosely organized than most of the Christian churches, has in conse- 
quence assembled less of a baroque structure of beliefs than some of them have. The difference between 
the two religious traditions seems to me to lie not in a greater contemporary acceptability of Christianity, 


but in the fact that Western Europeans have created the modern outlook as well as having to adapt them- 
selves to it, and hence have a more practiced skill at doublethink in these matters. 
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tury about Aaidus. It took place between two related holy tribes. It 
had been preceded by a solemn inter-tribal agreement that this danc- 
ing will no longer be indulged in, and hostilities were triggered off 
when a male heir was born in an important family in one of them, 
and the overjoyed father, unable to contain himself, organized a dance. 

The widespread belief that dancing is immoral does not prevent 
it actually occurring. For instance, at the collective village feasts at 
the end of August and beginning of September, celebrating the har- 
vest, whilst men were eating, the women—-set apart, would start danc- 
ing on their own. In the relaxed and post-prandial atmosphere following 
good mutton, the men would join in, previous declarations notwith- 
standing. Yet as far as singing goes it is worth noting that there is a 
new and popular song, and to that extent orthodox, celebrating the 
deeds of the Nationalists. Though this may have been encouraged by 
the Party, it was also quite natural for the lyrics of Berber songs are often 
improvised and topical. 

In general, one may say that as a result of attaining national independ- 
ence, there is a violent outbreak of morality. A man I know to be the 
biggest roué for three tribes assured me earnestly that henceforth there 
would be no more laxity—not now that he had his Party membership 
card. This isn’t always lived up to. The outbreak of morality seems vir- 
tually spontaneous. The Party leaders in Rabat when I spoke to them dis- 
claimed having issued directives of this kind. The largely spontaneous na- 
ture of this Muslim puritanism fused with nationalism is paralleled 
in Algeria where it had by generations preceded the present uprisings and 
drastically impoverished the folklore of some Berber regions there.* If this 
trend continued, free Morocco might come to be a kind of Islamic Eire. 

There is also a widespread enthusiasm for education which one may 
hope will be more permanent. This may be stimulated from above, but 
it also seems to stir genuine chords among the rustics. One general slogan 
is that all men under thirty will learn to read: another is that schools must 
be built everywhere. One can foresee great difficulties in realizing these 
hopes. 

One rather poverty-stricken small tribe I visited looked forward to 
the new dissemination of education both with hope and with some bewil- 
derment. One old man asked “when everyone is educated, who will do the 
work?” Work means largely seeing to the flocks, and no educated man 
does that. This little tribe was of very illustrious descent, but had lost its 
precise genealogy connecting it with a generally venerated ancestor. Dur- 

"Ole fe intevening to note, as a symptom of the other modernistic aspect of the Moroccan national 


movement, that while the French liked to refer to the Moroccan state as l’Empire Sherifien, the present 
official tendency is to use the more modest expression “Kingdom of Morocco.” 
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ing the summer two ideas were current among them about how to im- 
prove their lot—one to follow up the governmental educational schemes, 
the other to reattach themselves more closely to their distinguished and 
hence profitable ancestry. As I knew a certain amount about these gene- 
alogical matters from related tribes, they asked me to find out more for 
them. Normally it is the anthropologist’s job to find out about genealo- 
gies from the tribesmen and not vice versa, but this was a case of man 
bites dog. The interesting thing is that their minds were running simul- 


taneously on expedients suitable to the sixteenth and to the twentieth 
century. 


* % x % % *% 


Another aspect of Berber culture due for some changes is their reli- 
gious custom. The sincere fervor of their Islam is fused with a great mass 
of semi-conscious heterodoxy.* For instance, in this region it is believed 
with a seriousness which is no doubt diminishing annually, that a local 
cave was destined to be the Prophet Muhammad’s tomb, and that his 
burial at Mecca was all a bit of an unfortunate mistake. The worship of 
local saints and of cliffs, trees, springs and caves, some personified as 
tombs of Muslim saints and some not, is a well-known aspect of Berber 
life. 

During the summer of ’56 in this respect, as in others, no drastic 
change had been initiated by the new regime. The local qaid, appointed 
from afar by the government, displayed no hostility to local saints and 
when feasts were held in their honor, took part both in the meal and the 
prayer and displayed polite curiosity about the saints. Time and educa- 
tion rather than deliberate measures may undermine the marabouts. 

Characteristically, such aggressive acts as took place against local cults 
were spontaneous. One holy tree, an unpersonified sacrum of a moun- 
tain tribe, had been burnt down in 1955, probably by members of the 


tribe who had inscribed themselves in the then underground Party in the 
market town. 


+ % % ng 


When in Rabat I asked Alal al-Fasi, the greatest of the Nationalist 
figures and the leader of Istiqlal, what reply he would have to the accusa- 
tion that independence will mean Arabization of the Berbers. He replied 
smilingly that he did not see why this should be an accusation, and that 
the process is taking place spontaneously, and indeed was taking place 

® But it is incorrect to contrast them in this respect with North African Arabs, as is often done, for 
I doubt whether rural Arabs are any more orthodox, though urban ones may be. The usual identification 
of the Arab-Berber opposition with urban-rural is absurd, ignoring the fact that a very large proportion 


of the Arabs are rural too. It only correctly reflects the fact that no significant section of the Berber 
population is urban—or rather, that it quickly ceases to be Berber when it becomes urban. 
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during the period of the Protectorate. He indicated that a progressive 
state could hardly be built if large sections of its population spoke un- 
written and varied dialects, and suggested an analogy with the disappear- 
ance of Celtic speech in Britain. 


What it all boils down to is that nine odd centuries of Berber history, 
of gradually increasing Islamization and Arabization, have reached their 
culmination in, at long last, an effective unification of Morocco under a 
sharifian dynasty—at the very moment when Islamic and Arabic culture 
it itself about to transform itself under Western influence. Indeed the 
effective unification is only possible thanks to the fact that to some ex- 
tent it had already done so."® As for the future, I strongly doubt if those 
Europeans who from romanticism or supposed interest, look forward to 
an awakening of Berber nationhood will have their anticipations justi- 
fied.’ The analogy with even smaller European nations which had gone 
through a process of rebirth may be misleading. A national revival prob- 
ably requires either an educated middle class, or some outside support. 
But while many Berbers are and will be educated, they tend to cease to 
that extent to be Berbers, for there is not merely an absence of advanced, 
but also no elementary education in their vernacular. 


It seems to me more likely that a great deal of assimilation will take 
place, both by Berber migration to regions of industrial development and 
by the establishment of schools in the hills—though no doubt many 
pockets untouched by this will survive. Those who have been assimilated 
may, once the process is complete and secure, rediscover their origins and 
come to feel a Berber nationalism of an essentially sentimental kind, some- 
thing like Scots nationalism today. The Aaidus dance is a bit off in the 
Atlas this year, but it may be all the rage in Highland Societies in Casa- 
blanca in a couple of generations or so. 


10 It is interesting to note that, although European intervention in this century was provoked or 
justified largely by Berber anarchy, in the nineteenth century this anarchy actually protected Morocco 
from foreign aggression. Both France and Spain were (at different times) at war with Morocco about the 
middle of the century, and in both cases the battles fought ended in clear European victory. International 
complications apart, had nothing but the Sultan’s army stood between the powers and an occupation of 
Morocco, the latter would not have been a difficult task. What made any attempt at this highly un- 
attractive was the foreseeable fact—confirmed in this century—that the subjugation of the tribes in the 
anarchic half of Morocco would be a far harder job. 


11 An attempt to distribute anti-Arab, “Berber nationalistic,” tracts occurred in Morocco during the 


summer of 1956. The culprits, who were alleged to be all Europeans and to have confessed, were expelled 
from the country. 
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changes, and have been the source of many controversies in the 

last thirty years. In the early twenties when ‘Abd al-Rahman 
‘Azzam, who two decades later became the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, wanted to bring the attractive possibilities of pan-Arabism 
to the attention of Sa‘d Zaghlul, the great Egyptian nationalist leader, 
the latter abruptly retorted: “If you add one zero to another zero, then 
you add another zero, what will be the sum?” The zeros referred to the 
Arab countries. ‘Azzam left the question unanswered. 


Zaghlul (d.1927), like ‘Arabi in 1881, led a nationalist movement 
which aimed at complete emancipation from British rule. He founded 
the Wafd party which continued to espouse Egyptian nationalism for 
over three decades, and was in more or less constant conflict with the 
Palace, considered a British pawn. Throughout his political career, 
Zaghlul avoided identification with either pan-Islam or pan-Arabism— 
the two most popular movements among other Arabs prior to and dur- 
ing the twenties. An example: In 1918, he met Arab delegates from the 
Fertile Crescent at the Peace Conference in Paris who were present to 
argue their case for independence. They approached Zaghlul to suggest 
that their efforts be united in the common struggle for independence. 
But Zaghlul was quick to state that “Our problem is an Egyptian 
problem and not an Arab problem.” Separatism permeated the think- 
ing of a large segment of Egyptian political and intellectual leadership 
for a very long time, and led to the conviction that it was in the best 
interests of Egypt to fight its own battle than to be associated with 
pan-Arabism, first sponsored by the British and then discouraged by 
them. 


F chanees attitudes toward pan-Arabism have undergone many 


Egyptian isolationism prevailed during most of the period between 
the two World Wars, and the question of Egypt’s relation to pan- 
Arabism remained moot. This position continued to some degree dur- 
ing the Second World War, and even after. At the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Arab League in 1945, in which Egypt formally assumed 


@ Anwar G. CHEJNE received his doctorate in Islamic Studies from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is the author of a forthcoming book, Succession to the Rule in Islam, to be published by M. Ashraf 
Publications, Lahore. 
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a leading role, it was still considered by many a nominal partner in the 
Arab movement. 

For a better understanding of Egyptian attitudes toward this move- 
ment, the following factors should be kept in mind. Egyptian separatism 
has roots in the fact that Egypt has long been a separate political unit. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century the Turkish Viceroy Muham- 
mad ‘Ali succeeded in founding a dynasty of his own. After that time, 
Egypt pursued an independent course of action. By 1882, British com- 
mercial penetration into the country had led to political domination. 
Egypt used up all its national fervor in opposition to this rule. In contrast, 
most of the rest of the Arabic-speaking peoples had different masters 
prior to First World War. The Ottomans ruled the Fertile Crescent and 
most of the Arabian Peninsula, and the French were in Algeria, Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

Also, from its early development in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury up to the first quarter of the twentieth century, pan-Arabism was 
not clearly defined, and was plagued with a dual purpose. On the one 
hand, it aimed at a merger of the Arabic-speaking peoples into a single 
Arab nation, and at a politico-religious unity of the Islamic countries, on 
the other.’ The Arab Revolt of 1916, undertaken in consideration for 
what was considered to be unequivocal promise by the British of a united 
Arab state, proved to be a failure. After the Revolt, in fact, that portion 
of the Arab world under Ottoman rule became divided into several 
states. This was a blow to Arab aspirations, since the area in question 
constituted a single unit under the Ottomans, and the division which 
existed before First World War was for administrative purposes and had 
not constituted political units. Thus, during Ottoman rule the people of 
the Fertile Crescent had unrestricted freedom of movement and ample 
opportunity for social intercourse. A man traveling from Baghdad to 
Damascus did not have to cross a frontier, or be troubled with petty 
obstructions at borders as is now the case.” 

These considerations undoubtedly influenced Egyptian feelings about 
pan-Arabism, especially when it appeared later that the movement was 
under British patronage. Furthermore, a belief in a distinctive Egyptian 
personality as represented by the “Pharaonic” movement (al-naz‘ah al- 
fir'awniyah) had gained some acceptance after the uncovering of ancient 
relics which followed the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt. With the estab- 
lishment of Egyptology as a modern branch of knowledge, the Pharaonic 
idea was deeply rooted in some intellectuals among Egyptians who looked 


1. Cf. writer's article, “Some aspects of Islamic nationalism,” The Islamic Literature, August 1956, 
11ff. 

2. Furthermore, the Arabs enjoyed full advantages of citizenship under the Ottomans. On this point, 
see, G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, London: 1938, p.71. 
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upon their distant past with pride and inspiration. The cry, “We are 
Egyptians from time immemorial,” and the realization that Egypt had 
been a state long before the emergence of the Arabs or Islam, contin- 
ued. In fact, some proponents of the idea maintained that embracing 
pan-Arabism or pan-Islam would be tantamount to giving up the rich 
Egyptian heritage and Egyptian personality. Others went so far as to 
call for the abandonment of Arabic and the Qur’an, and for a revival 
of hieroglyphic writing and the ancient gods. To them, Egypt was “first 
and last,” and its interests above any other. In general, the term “Arab” 
was a synonym of backwardness. 

Under the circumstances, any real political understanding between 
Egypt and the rest of the Arabic-speaking people progressed but little, 
and a common ground between them was lacking. Egyptian preoccupa- 
tion, for almost three quarters of a century, had been to drive out their 
enemy, while the Arabs of the Fertile Crescent were not at first sure 
whether to remain an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, or to 
achieve dominion status within an Ottoman Commonwealth, or to sep- 
arate from it. The First World War solved this particular dilemma, 
but resulted in the division of the Fertile Crescent between the former 
Allies of the Arabs whose Revolt, in Lawrence’s words, was “. . . an 
adventure which dared so much, but after the victory there came a 
slow time of disillusion and then a night in which the fighting men 
found that all their hopes had failed them.”* But even had the Arabs, 
through their Hashimite spokesmen, received to their satisfaction the 
full pledge of the British as promised to them in the oblique McMahon- 
Husayn correspondence, they would have been a long way from uniting 
the Asiatic part of the Arab world, not to mention the North African 
countries. At the time of the Arab Revolt, divisive forces were at work 
in the Arabian Peninsula. On the one hand, the Imam Yahya of Yemen 
had sided with the Turks, while the contending figures of Ibn Sa‘ud of 
Najd and the Sharif Husayn of Hijaz took the side of the Allies. The 
stage of conflict had already been set in 1916 when Husayn proclaimed 
himself “King of the Arab countries,” and the crisis came in 1924 when 
he assumed the title of Caliph, just after the Ottoman Caliphate had 
been abolished by Turkey. Armed clashes between Ibn Sa‘ud and Husayn 
started in 1919, and resulted in complete victory for Ibn Sa‘ud. Open 
warfare between Ibn Sa‘ud and the Imam Yahya also broke out in 1934, 
and ended with Ibn Sa‘ud dictating the peace. However, Ibn Sa‘ud had 
continued to fear the Hashimites who were given the thrones of Iraq and 
Transjordan. Their contention has continued for more than three decades, 
and has subsided only recently. Hashimite-Saudi rapprochement might 


3. T. E. Lawrence, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, New York: 1938, p.54. 
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solve an outstanding issue, but it cannot, from a pan-Arab point of view, 
settle the argument between the forces of republicanism vis-d-vis mon- 
archy, nor the new point of contention discussed below. 

Thus the political objective of the Arab movement, that is, the 
merging of at least the Asiatic Arab independent countries into a single 
unit, has never come near realization. European powers have been made 
the scapegoat for this failure. Only recently has the Arab intelligentsia 
come to attach most of the blame to the Arabs themselves. In any case, 
it is on the cultural level that general Arab consciousness has had most 
success. In this connection, Egypt has always played the leading role. 
It had become the seat of several pan-Arab societies prior to World War 
I and afterwards. Egypt led the Arab intellectual awakening. Egyptian 
printing presses, periodicals, schools, radio and cinema greatly contrib- 
uted to this revival. Its impact was not immediately felt, but gradually 
led to a cultural and political awakening in which Egypt found itself 
playing a leading role. These factors have greatly changed the former 
political situation in the Arab world. 

But at the time of the cultural revivalism—during the isolationist 
period referred to above—nearly all the political parties avoided any 
mention of pan-Arabism or pan-Islam as an important part of their 
political platforms. The National Party (al-hizb al-watani) founded in 
1900, the Wafd (1919) and the Constitutional Party (al-hizb al-dasturi) 
(1922), and other lesser groups, were mainly concerned with the struggle 
for independence of Egypt and the Sudan. They were first and fore- 
most anti-British but their otherwise pro-Western outlook met stormy 
opposition from Muslim reactionaries. Opposition to any form of West- 
ernization was clearly represented by the Muslim Brotherhood (al-ikhwan 
al-muslimun), founded by Hasan al-Banna in 1928. By and large, the 
Brotherhood was inspired by the pan-Islamic ideas as set down by al- 
Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It was xenophobic and comprised perforce the idea of Arab 
unity as a first step toward the ultimate unity of the Islamic countries. 
Its theocratic concept of an Islamic state met strong opposition from 
liberals and modernists among whom the concept of the separation of 
Church and State had made long strides. The modernists, among whom 
pan-Arabists may be included, upheld that “Religion (belongs) to God 
and the homeland to all” (al-din lillah wal-watan lil-jami‘) .* 

Whatever might have been the philosophy of the different Egyptian 
political movements in this and other respects, there is no indication that 

4. This concept had one of its early manifestations in 1913, when al-mu’tamar al-‘arabi al-awwal (The 
First Arab Conference), made up of Christians and Muslims and held in Paris, promulgated the principle 


whereby Muslims and non-Muslims pledged themselves to unite in promoting the interests of the Arab 
community. 
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they had any leaning toward pan-Arabism. This separatism has worried 
many of the leaders of the Arab movement up to very recent times. 
Cognizant of Egyptian contribution in the intellectual field to Arab re- 
vivalism, Arab intellectuals have considered Egypt as “the heart of the 
Arab countries,” occupying a position in the Arab world comparable to 
that of Cairo in Egypt itself. Furthermore, “Nature provided Egypt 
with all the attributes and qualities which make it imperative for Egypt 
to discharge its duty of leadership and direction in rousing Arab national- 
ism.” Sati‘ al-Husri, one of the most resourceful writers on pan-Arab- 
ism, further insists that Egypt is bound to the Arab nation by language, 
history, culture, geography, customs, common interests and aspirations, 
which are living and tangible, and transcend the Pharaonic idea which 
belongs to the dead past.’ Moreover, present cultural gains and its material 
and spiritual wealth make Egypt the natural leader in the Arab world.® 
This view has been held by a great number of intellectual and political 
leaders in the Arab world. 

It was not until the thirties that there was any real Egyptian interest 
in the Arab movement. Perhaps the failure to establish a new caliphate 
—in which the ruling dynasty of Egypt had been interested—helped 
produce this interest.” It would seem that no sooner had the idea of re- 
establishing a caliphate proved to be unworkable than a change in Egyp- 
tian attitude took place. This is attested by many inter-Arab conferences 
of physicians, lawyers, engineers and by political conferences in which 
the subject of Palestine and its recognition as an integral part of the 
Arab nation were fully discussed. This interest was also conveyed through 
schools, the establishment of clubs, and the publication of new periodicals. 

In 1931, the magazine al-Rabitat al-‘ Arabiyah first appeared in Cairo. 
It was concerned with lowering the barriers among the Oriental coun- 
tries in general, and among the Arabic-speaking people in particular. 
Similar publications followed and held a favorable point of view toward 
pan-Arabism. The press in general, although at first unconvinced of the 
feasibility of any solid cooperation among the several Arab-Muslim coun- 
tries, has gradually become receptive to the idea. A “Club for Arab Uni- 
fication” (nadi al-wihdah al-‘arabiyah) was also established in Cairo, 
and its membership comprised people from all parts of the Arab world. 

5. Y. Haykal, Nabw al-wihdah al-‘arabiyah, Cairo 1943, pp.23ff. 

6. See S. al-Husri, Ara’ wa-ahadith fil qawmiyah al-‘arabiyah (:Qawmiyah) Cairo 1951, p.75. 

7. Ibid. pp.39ff. See also his Ara’ wa abadith fil wataniyah wal-qawmiyah: (Wataniyah), Cairo 1944, 


pp. 121-30; cf. his Mubadarat fi mushu’ al-fikrah al-qawmiyah (:Mubadarat), Cairo 1951, pp.235ff. 

8. See "Umar Farrukh, Nabw at-ta’awun al-‘arabi, Bayrut 1946. 

9. In fact, a good number of works on the caliphate was written during the twenties. The views were 
controversial and ranged from strong support for re-establishing a caliphate to bitter opposition to it. See 
C. C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London 1933. Cf. also writer’s article, “‘Pan-Islamism and the 
caliphal controversy,” The Islamic Literature, Dec. 1955, pp.5ff. 
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It was also at this time that pan-Arabism became unmistakably de- 
fined as embracing all the Arabic-speaking people in Asia and Africa.”® 
In 1932, the magazine al-"Arab appeared in Palestine and reflected the 
pan-Arab thinking of King Faysal of Iraq. In his article, al-‘arab ummat 
al-mustaqbal (“The Arabs are the nation of the future’) ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ‘Azzam set the basis of pan-Arabism as resting on language, 
history, geography and customs. ‘Azzam stated that people minimized 
the significance of the Arab movement in the same way they had be- 
littled the idea of unification of Germany and of Italy in the nineteenth 
century, but the Arab nation, however great the difficulties, would rise 
in the same way that these two nations did. 


While the Arab movement gained adherents among Egyptians, it was, 
however, not accepted in all its ramifications. Taha Husayn, considered 
one of the most outstanding intellectuals of the Arab world, believed in 
the unification of an educational system for all the Arab countries, in 
economic cooperation, and even military alliances, but opposed the idea 
of complete unity of the Arab countries. He held the view that Egypt 
had its own personality which should be preserved rather than diluted.” 
Other Egyptian intellectuals took similar stands and their views were 
reflected in some Egyptian periodicals. 

By the forties, the Arab idea among the Egyptian intelligentsia began 
making itself more widely felt. A movement aiming at the dissemination 
of Arab ideas and ideals appeared and gained many followers. Fu’ad 
Abazah, a prominent Egyptian, defined pan-Arabism as including all the 
Arabic-speaking people, and set down pan-Arab objectives.’* He organ- 
ized the Arab Union (al- ittihad al-‘arabi) on May 25, 1942. Al-Ittibad 
called for the improvement of relations and the strengthening of ties 
among the Arabic-speaking people and the establishment of clubs toward 
these ends in all Arabic countries. Its membership comprised a goodly 
number of intellectual and political leaders, who were active in press- 
ing these issues. They influenced the Egyptian official attitude to some 
degree. Writing to the club’s president in 1943, Nahhas Pasha, then 
Prime Minister, said: 


The government takes great interest in the affairs of the sister-Arab-nations, 
and is always ready to defend their interests and rights. It also views with 
great interest the question of Arab unity.'* 





10. Cf. the writer’s article, “Some aspects of Islamic nationalism,” op. cit. particularly part II, to 
appear in The Islamic Literature. 

11. Cf. al-Makshuf of Bayrut, No. 175, 1938. Also, Risalah of Cairo Nos. 285 and 286. It is inter- 
esting to note that Taha Husayn published in 1938 his Mustaqbal ath-thaqafah fi misr expounding the 
thesis that Egyptian culture is part of the Mediterranean culture. Al-Husri refuted this thesis in his Wate- 
niyah op. cit. pp.112ff. 

12. See al-Muqattam, 16-1-41 
13. See al-Ittihad al-‘arabi, Cairo 1946. 
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Al-Ittihad had branches in Baghdad, Damascus, Beirut and Jaffa, and 
was actively interested in all problems affecting the Arab countries. In a 
way, it became the semi-official spokesman for the Egyptian government 
on behalf of Syria and Lebanon during their struggle for independence, 
as well as on the Palestine and North African issues. It helped in the 
formulation of the Alexandria Protocol and the Arab League Pact. 

The increasing interest of Egypt in pan-Arabism is attested by its 
active role in the establishment of the Arab League in 1945. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ‘Azzam became Secretary-General of the League. Although the 
formation of the League was received with mixed enthusiasm, it was felt 
that the League would be in the best interests of Egypt in matters related 
to its international dealings and in internal affairs as well. The participa- 
tion of Egypt in the League was received with acclaim in the Fertile 
Crescent. There the “Greater Syria” scheme had had considerable support, 
but never came near realization because of the personal ambition of the 
Hashimite ‘Abdallah of Transjordan to rule the area."* The Hashimite 
House of Iraq was suspected of the same ambition, while Syria deliber- 
ated on the implications of monarchical rule. Thus, relinquishing the 
scheme in favor of a loosely-drawn League in which Egypt was a par- 
ticipant was thought to foster the best hopes for attainment of the long- 
range pan-Arab idea. 

But sentiments alone were not sufficient grounds for genuine Arab 
unity. As long as the League was not challenged, everything seemed to 
go well. However, differences were bound to appear and the League 
soon proved to be a forum for them. At first, it seemed that Egyptian 
participation in the League would begin competition between Baghdad 
and Cairo on the role of leadership in the Arab community of nations. 
Mutual suspicion and rivalries were difficult to eradicate. On the one 
hand the relinquishing of the Greater Syria scheme by Nuri al-Sa‘id of 
Iraq,"° a moderate nationalist amenable to the British, was believed to 
be a British-inspired move aiming at gaining sole British influence in 
the Arab world. The French gave wide credence to this charge, and 
viewed the League as the mouthpiece of the British. Egypt was super- 
sensitive in this respect and persistently worked to avoid being trapped 
by her traditional enemy. Egypt, on the other hand, was suspected of 
using the League for the promotion of Egyptian interests. These suspi- 
cions led to estrangement between the two Arab camps, and became 
a serious problem during and following the Palestine war. 

The débiacle of the Palestine war dealt a heavy blow to the idea of 
Arab solidarity, especially to the newly-favorable attitude of Egypt 


14 The Greater Syria scheme consists of merging Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Syria, and perhaps Lebanon. 
15. His views were presented in a Blue Book printed in Baghdad in 1943. 
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toward pan-Arabism. The humiliating defeat of the Egyptian army at 
the hands of the Israelis in the Negeb and what Egyptians looked upon 
as the indifference to its plight by the “victorious” Arab Legion under 
the British Glubb Pasha were to have their repercussions later on. One 
immediate effect of the failure in the Palestine war on Egyptian politi- 
cal thinking was outright denunciation of pan-Arabism. Inter-Arab 
cooperation and solidarity were considered to have failed a vital test. 
The isolationists saw in Arab weakness and disunity an opportunity to 
demand that Egypt abandon the idea of Arab solidarity and concen- 
trate on Egyptian affairs. This feeling was shared by new adherents to 
the ideas of pan-Arabism, and even by men who had been strong advo- 
cates of pan-Arab ideals. ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam came under heavy 


attack. After leaving the Secretariat, his feelings were expressed as 
follows: 


The Secretariat-General [of the League] is nothing but a mirror of the 
Arab states. The conditions seen in the Secretariat are nothing but reflections of 
those existing in the Arab countries.’® 


His enthusiasm for Arabism seemed to have waned to some degree. 
When ‘Azzam was asked to give his views on the different types of na- 
tionalism, and which one should take precedence over the others, he gave 
an unqualified answer by stating, ““We are Egyptians first, Arabs second, 
and Muslims third,” and added that Egypt was the first nursery of man- 
kind and the “shining place” of the world. Following are some of his 
remarks: 


I do not deny, and no one denies, that Egypt is the first nursery of mankind. 
God singled it out above all other nations. This is a characteristic of Egypt, 
and this is what always made of Egypt the shining place of the world. For here 
in Cairo, if we are angered, the whole world is angered. If we are contented, 
mankind from all shades of color or ideology—whether they are the negroes of 
Africa, or the white people of the North, whether they are Muslims or Chris- 


tians, whether they respect our culture or are opposed to our ancient school, 
thousands of years old—is also contented.'* 


As late as 1952, the Egyptian press reflected this feeling in varying 
degrees. Egyptian nationalism and pan-Arabism were often described 
as two irreconcilable movements. The main trend was that Egyptians 
should preserve and promote Egyptian nationalism without diverting 
any attention to other nationalist ideas. The question was widely dis- 
cussed at public conferences.’* Some called for an outright liquidation 
of the Arab League and the immediate withdrawal of Egypt from it. 


16. Quoted from S. al-Husri’s al-‘urubsh awwalan, Bayrut 1956, p.68. 
17. Ibid., 116ff. 
18. See Ibid., pp.115-138. 
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A general belief was that each one of the Arab countries should con- 
cern itself with its own affairs following the example of Kemal Ataturk 
in Turkey after the First World War. Others maintained that Egypt 
was neither Pharaonic nor Arab, but a nation existing independently of 
both concepts.” 


Thus any resemblance to Arab solidarity prior to the Palestine war 
almost disappeared. The rift between Egypt and the Hashimite King- 
doms of Jordan and Iraq reached its widest, and nothing seemed able to 
bridge the gap between the two groups. Syria was faced again with its 
old dilemma and its foreign policy vacillated. There were some who 
wanted close cooperation with Iraq, while others advocated broader 
principles of Arabism in the belief that the Arab countries could come 
to terms among themselves. Colonel Husni al-Za‘im’s coup d’état of 
1949 failed to reconcile these two factions. The Za‘im regime was first 
committed to close cooperation with Iraq and Jordan, but Za‘im soon 
changed his policy and turned to Egypt and Saudi Arabia which had 
been united in opposing the Hashimites. Za‘im’s policy alienated most of 
his supporters, especially those who were followers of the Syrian Na- 
tional Socialist Party. The Hinnawi coup followed but Sami Hinnawi 
failed to achieve a closer political union with Iraq and Jordan. He was 
deposed in a third coup d’état by Adib Shishakli who declared his oppo- 
sition to the Greater Syria scheme, and advocated the full independence 
of Syria and the broader principle of pan-Arabism at the same time. He 
soon restored Za‘im’s policy of close cooperation between Syria and 
Egypt. 


While committed to the Egyptian bloc, Syria tried to serve as a 
peacemaker. There were earnest moves to patch up the inter-Arab differ- 
ences. In 1950, the Arab Collective Security Pact was concluded.” It 
was followed by more ambitious plans. It was perhaps the conflicting 
attitudes in Syrian foreign policy which prompted Nazim al-Qudsi, the 
Syrian Prime Minister, to submit to the Arab League Council his Mem- 
orandum of 1951, known as the “Qudsi Plan.” Al-Qudsi warned of 
the grave danger facing the Arab world and urged that practical steps 
be taken to avert it. He called for an immediate unification of the 
Arab states either in the form of a confederation, federation, or com- 
plete union. Impractical as it was at the time, the Plan received wide ac- 
claim by the Syrian, Iraqi and Jordanian press. Egypt’s reaction to it was 
cool. Some Egyptian newspapers labeled the plan as a “utopia in Arab 


19. See a more detailed account of these views in al-Husri’s Qawmiyah, op. cit. pp.81ff., 88ff., 93ff., 
and 100ff. 


20. It is interesting to note that the Pact was signed by Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the 
Yemen in 1950; and by Iraq, and Jordan a few months later, Feb. 1951. 
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politics,” and as a “dream in world government.” Mustafa Amin, editor 
of the daily Akbbar al-Yawm, stated that the plan was very attractive 
and aimed at “converting the deserts into gardens.” Some of his other 
remarks were: 

This plan could have been practical if it had come after a victory of ours 

in the Palestine war, and after having fought united in a single rank and like 

a single person. . . . This plan would have been welcomed by all if the test 

of the Arab League in its limited functions had succeeded. . . . 

We resemble a man who had failed to cultivate one half feddan, and 
now, they impose on him the cultivation of one thousand feddans.** 

In addition, Egypt had become intensely restive in social and political 
internal affairs. The discordant relationship between the Palace and the 
then powerful Wafd party had reached its nadir, and was further ag- 
gravated by pressing economic problems and by the failure to reach any 
acceptable agreement with the British concerning the Sudan and the 
Suez Canal Zone. Egyptian weakness had been exposed as the result of 
the Palestine defeat, and Egypt itself did not remain without blemish in 
the eyes of many Egyptians, especially among those who had had to fight 
with defective arms in Palestine. On July 23, 1952, a group of army 
officers, for the most part veterans of the Palestine war, launched a 
swift coup d’état which led to the abdication of King Faruq.* General 
Muhammad Nagib, head of the revolutionaries, declared that corrup- 
tion and bribery were “the main reason for troubles for Egypt’s political 
and economic life.”* It was perhaps this self-criticism that helped to 
relieve pan-Arabism from all the blame, and eventually led to a reorien- 
tation of the Egyptian attitude toward it. 


The prestige of the Revolutionary Council was undoubtedly en- 
hanced by sweeping success in its dealings with Britain. The Sudan ques- 
tion and the evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone by the British—the two 
sore problems in British-Egyptian relations—were satisfactorily settled. 
As British-Egyptian relations relaxed, Egyptian relations with the Hashi- 
mite bloc—hitherto considered the tool of the British—also relaxed. This 
climate led to some rapprochement between Iraq and Egypt. But no 
sooner was the issue of military alignment with the West pressed than 
the conflict between Iraq and Egypt arose again, reaching this time ex- 
plosive proportions. The Turco-Iraqi military alliance of 1955, known 
as the Baghdad Pact, set the stage for recriminations and bitterness be- 
tween Iraq and the Egyptian bloc. Egypt saw in the Baghdad Pact a 
threat to its leadership in the Arab world. 


21. See Akbbér al-Yawm, 1-27-51. Cf. A-Husri, al-‘urubsh awwalan, op. cit. pp.154ff. 

22. Al-Husri, a representative of pan-Arabism, considers the overthrow of the monarchy as a precious 
service to the idea and future of Arab nationalism. Cf. Difa’ an al-‘urubah, Bayrut 1956, pp.9ff. 

23. See The New York Times, 7-23-52. 
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To dissuade Iraq from joining the Pact or any form of alignment, 
Egypt had turned her full attention to the promotion of Arab national- 
ism, dear to most Iraqi nationalists. With the backing of Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen, Egypt pressed the issue of Arab solidarity and unity. 
The entire press and radio in Syria and Egypt reflected this official trend. 
In 1954, Salah Salim, Minister of National Guidance, declared that he 
favored some sort of Arab unity. His statement was later corroborated 
by the government newspaper al-Gumburiyah™ which called for a “si- 
multaneous federation” of the Arab states, and declared its opposition 
to the formation of any bloc within the Arab League. However, these 
Egyptian gestures did not convince the Iraqi government, and the gap 
between Iraq and Egypt widened. 

To be sure, the Baghdad Pact dealt a heavy blow to the idea of Arab 
solidarity and the Arab Collective Security Pact of 1950. A psychological 
war ensued. The Egyptian bloc viewed the Pact as a Western “conspiracy” 
aiming at undermining Arab nationalism. Their attacks also turned 
against the “betrayal” by Iraq of the spirit of Pan-Arabism and Arab 
solidarity. Nuri al-Sa‘id of Iraq was represented as a mere “puppet” of 
the British Crown. From a pan-Arab point of view, Egypt had a strong 
case and a powerful weapon. It insisted upon a policy of non-alignment 
or “neutralism” which conforms to the general pan-Arab view that 
alignment with any of the big powers, especially with the traditional 
colonial powers of the area, would mean a setback in the pursuit of 
Arab nationalist aspirations. Furthermore, Arab thinking is influenced 
by suspicion of Western motivations as much as by their realization 
of Communist danger. While they appear to be one-sided in their at- 
tack on the West, they maintain that Arab grievances have nothing 
to do with the virtue or defects of either Communism or democracy, 
but have bearing on both past and present Arab-Western relations. 
As a result, they are opposed to Western policy and not to Western 
institutions. Accordingly, the Baghdad Pact is generally considered, even 
by some Iraqi politicians, as one of those indirect means to keep the Arab 
world divided against itself. The Arabs consider colonialism as a continu- 
ing menace, with Israel as its beachhead.” This belief has found support 
even among former skeptics since the British-Franco-Israeli invasion of 
Egypt in October-November 1956. 

Thus, in the name of pan-Arabism and consistent with a policy of 
neutralism, Egypt succeeded in counterbalancing the Baghdad Pact in a 
series of bold and successful moves. On October 20, 1955, the Egyptian- 

24. Ibid., 2-17-54. 
25. In a lecture at Temple University, on May 16, 1957, Ambassador Shabandar of Iraq pointed out 


that the Arabs have been gravely concerned with White Imperialism (Western), Red Imperialism (Com- 
munist), and Black Imperialism (Zionist). 
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Syrian Mutual Defense Pact was concluded, and was followed by the 
Egyptian-Saudi Arabian Mutual Defense Pact one week later. Yemen 
joined them in a similar pact. Lebanon remained neutral, while Jordan 
was for some time undecided. To counteract the far-reaching effects of 
the Baghdad Pact and especially Israeli harassment of the Gaza Strip, 
Egypt entered into an agreement with Czechoslovakia to barter cotton 
for arms. To dispel the fear of alignment in the mind of Arab nationalists 
—an argument already used against Iraqgq—Egyptian leaders were quick 
to point out that the Communist arms deal was concluded as a “purely 
commercial transaction with no strings attached to it,” and hence, did 
not in any way compromise either Egyptian or Arab neutralism. 
Undoubtedly, these developments constituted a net victory for Egypt. 
Iraq was placed under heavy pressure from within, and isolated from the 
rest of the Arab countries. Their effect on Jordan was great. Jordan, 
bound to Iraq by family ties, and to Britain by the Anglo-Jordanian 
treaty of alliance, soon became the scene of agitation and demonstrations 
against the Baghdad Pact and the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. Saudi Arabian 
money and Egyptian propaganda were no doubt behind them. Egypt 
found its most enthusiastic followers among the Palestinian refugee pop- 
ulation of Jordan which had been in sharp conflict with Jordanian pro- 
British policy. They saw in the new political trend a hope to regain 
Palestine. Their influence became increasingly great. When on March 2, 
1956, King Husayn dismissed the British General Glubb from command of 
Jordan’s Arab Legion, frantic demonstrations in favor of the King’s 
action, and against the Baghdad Pact and the Anglo-Jordanian treaty, 
followed the dismissal. Jordanian sentiments were further expressed in 
the October election in which pro-Egyptian elements won a decisive 
majority, and the result of which brought Jordan within the Egyptian 
bloc with the signing of a Mutual Defense Pact with Egypt and Syria. 
Thus pan-Arabism seemed to have found its long awaited leadership 
in Egypt. From a pan-Arab point of view, the reasons for Egyptian 
success were many. Egypt had been favored as a potential leader in the 
Arab world. But the most enduring aspects of Egyptian success can be 
found in the leading role Egypt has been playing in the social and educa- 
tional fields from the time of the inception of the Arab movement and 
during Arab tribulations and confusion up to the present time. Its teach- 
ers, engineers, physicians, lawyers, intellectual and religious scholars are 
sought and serve in the different countries of the Arab world. Egyptian 
schools and universities have been open to students from all Arab coun- 
tries. Egyptian contributions to the cause of pan-Arabism through the 
Arab League Scientific Conference, Economic Council, and other agen- 
cies cannot be underestimated. These factors have favorably influenced 
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the Egyptian attitude toward pan-Arabism which, in turn, found strong 
leadership in the person of Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. ‘Abd al-Nasir seems to 
have met all the qualifications of that leadership in the eyes of Egyptians 
and pan-Arabists as well. His leadership conforms in many ways to pan- 
Arab desires and pan-Arab outlook, at a time of grievances, frustrations, 
and seemingly endless humiliations. ‘Abd al-Nasir’s role as the key figure 
in the coup d’état of 1952, his success in the settlement of the Suez Canal 
Zone dispute, which culminated in the withdrawal of the last British 
soldier from the area; his avowed Palestine policy; his support for the 
independence of Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria; his successful opposition 
to the Baghdad Pact; his bold and clear-cut policy of defiance of the 
Western powers; his recognition of Communist China; his nationalization 
of the Suez Canal Company—these and others for good or evil—were 
accomplishments dear to the heart of Arab nationalists from Morocco to 
Iraq. In consequence, the pan-Arabists saw in ‘Abd al-Nasir the hero for 
which the Arab world has felt a desperate need. His sweeping successes 
might have not been welcome to some Arab political leadership, but the 
dissidents could not possibly attack ‘Abd al-Nasir’s policies since these 
had been considered by the rank and file of the nationalists as a just— 
if partial—fulfillment of their hopes and aspirations. The situation de- 
scribed here may now be in the process of still further change, with the 
recent closening of ties between the Saudis and the Hashimites. But it 
should be noted that both King Sa‘ud and King Husayn, in recent state- 
ments, continue to denounce “pacts” and to profess allegiance to pan- 
Arabism. 

Therefore, ‘Abd al-Nasir’s seemingly uncompromising attitude in his 
dealing with the West coincided with Egyptian and pan-Arab nationalist 
demands. This and other considerations, in conclusion, have placed Egypt 
in a position of leadership in the Arab world never attained before. Egypt 
has taken keen interest in the problems of Arab dependent countries. This 
is attested by its persistent demands that the North African countries 
which have been considered as an integral part of the “Arab nation” 
should be emancipated from French rule. Egypt has been host to North 
African nationalist exiles. Its radio station, ““The Voice of the Arabs,” 
has beamed constant calls for Arab emancipation and unity. It is widely 
heard in the Arab world, and has been one of the most powerful instru- 
ments for the dissemination of pan-Arab hopes and aspirations. 

Moreover, the Egyptian constitution of 1956—in contrast to the 
Constitution of 1923—contains provisions to the effect that Egypt is an 
integral part of the Arab nation. It clearly reflects the course of Arab 
nationalism, and goes, in this respect, one step further than the Syrian 
Constitution of 1950. Its preamble states: 
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We, the people of Egypt, realizing that we form an organic part of a greater 
Arab unity, and aware of the responsibilities and obligations toward the com- 
mon Arab struggle for the glory and prestige of the Arab Nation. . . . 


Article One further states: 


Egypt is a sovereign independent state; it is a democratic Republic, and the 
Egyptian people are an integral part of the Arab Nation. 


Other official statements leave no doubt as to the Egyptian attitude 


toward the rest of the Arabic-speaking peoples. On June 1956, President 
‘Abd al-Nasir stated: 


We must strengthen ourselves to liberate all the Arabs so that the land 
of the Arabs may belong to them and so that [the] Palestine tragedy may not 
be repeated and so that we may be able to restore to the people of Palestine their 
right to freedom and existence.”® 


On the one hand, ‘Abd al-Nasir’s clear-cut Arab policy enhanced his 
prestige throughout the Arab world. On the other, it placed him in a diffi- 
cult position vis-d-vis France and Britain, the two traditional colonial 
powers in the area. After the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact Egyptian 
relations with these two countries increasingly deteriorated. France and 
Britain viewed with concern ‘Abd al-Nasir’s Arab policy and the success- 
ful course it had taken. Their opposition to it gave more substance to the 
current belief that they were set to undermine Arab nationalism in the 
same way they did following the First World War. Britain and France 
failed to realize how powerful a force pan-Arabism had become, and 
‘Abd al-Nasir used this failure to the fullest extent. The charge that 
“Abd al-Nasir had set out to dominate the Arab-Muslim worlds in Asia 
and Africa worked in his favor rather than otherwise. The Egyptian press 
and radio seized upon this and other charges, and gave wide publicity to 
Franco-British troubles in North Africa, the Arabian peninsula, Jordan 
and Cyprus. British influence in Jordan was almost eliminated, thanks to 
the Egyptian propaganda and Saudi Arabian money referred to above. 
Backed by official statements, the press constantly spoke of Western at- 
tempts to preserve the division of the Arab world, to dismember it even 
further and make it again the seat of a new brand of colonialism.** They 
defended ‘Abd al-Nasir’s policy as inspired by the principle of self- 


determination, which is shared by every Arab from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Arabian Sea.” 


Referring in retrospect to the much discussed and controversial Egyp- 
tian-Czech arms deal, ‘Abd al-Nasir complained that when arms are 


26. See The New York Times,’6-20-56. Also of great interest is ‘Abd al-Nasir’s speech of June 2, 1956. 
27. See al-Abram, 5-9-56. 


28. Ibid., 5-8-56. 
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supplied to Israel from any quarter, no voice is raised about upsetting the 
military balance in the area. On the other hand, when an Arab country 
asks the West for arms for self-defense, it is turned down, and when it 
gets them elsewhere, the whole world is induced to a state of hysteria. 
He concluded his remarks by saying that this is only a part of Western 
conspiracy against Arab nationalism which began with the Balfour Dec- 
laration and which still goes on.” 


The Egyptian attitude toward pan-Arabism has undergone vast 
change from the time of Zaghlul in the twenties. It would also seem that 
‘Abd al-Nasir’s pan-Arab policy has been accepted by the Egyptians and 
received with enthusiasm throughout the Arab world. Mustafa Amin, who 
only in 1951 spoke of pan-Arabism as a dream far from any realization, 
wrote later with a great deal of optimism on the eventual success of pan- 
Arabism. After making an appraisal of the Arab movement from the 
time of the establishment of the Arab League, Amin, in a prophetic vein, 
envisages the complete realization of a united Arab nation in 1964: 


The idea of a United States of the Arab countries has begun to mate- 


rialize. In a few days, there will be an election of the first members of an Arab 
Parliament.*” 


Taha Husayn also seems to have changed his view on the political as- 
pects of pan-Arabism. Addressing the Meeting of the Linguistic Acad- 
emies (u’tamar al-majami' al-lughawiyah al-‘ilmiyah) held in Damascus 
in 1956, Husayn spoke of the linguistic problem besetting the Arab Na- 


tion (al-ummah al-‘arabiyah) and the followers of pan-Arabism (abna’ 
al-‘urubah) .™ 


In the Arab world, ‘Abd al-Nasir’s pan-Arab policy has not been 
generally viewed as having the imperialist designs alleged by the French 
and the British, nor as a means for the promotion of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
personal ambitions. Strained Arab-Western relations have undoubtedly 
influenced Arab attitude in this respect. As pointed out earlier, the secret 
of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s success and the popularity of his policy must be sought 
in certain principles upon which pan-Arabism is based. In fact, they 
permeate his Philosophy of the Revolution. Thus, whatever personal am- 
bitions ‘Abd al-Nasir may entertain, they are eclipsed by his espousal of, 
and his conformity to the aims and ideals of pan-Arabism as set down by 
the early leaders of the movement. For this reason alone, he has become 
the champion of Arabism (batal al-‘urubah), and is looked to as a man 


29. Ibid., 5-15-56. 
30. See Akbbar al-Yawm, 11-13-54. 
31. See Majallat majma al-‘ilmi-al-‘arabi (of Damascus), XXXII, 1957, p.26. 
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of courage who has refused to take dictation from any quarter, or be 
intimidated by coercion and threats. 

Although Iraqi governmental circles do not see ‘Abd al-Nasir in this 
light—in fact he is called the “dictator” who has extended his influence 
over “satellites’—and however great the differences between Egypt and 
Iraq appear to be at the present, it should not be construed as meaning 
that Iraq, for long the hotbed of pan-Arabism, has ceased to espouse pan- 
Arab tenets. As the situation stands now, the differences between the two 
countries are differences of approach and procedures towards pan-Arab 
objectives, and are as well the resuit of conflicting interests and person- 
alities—the scourge of the Arab world. 

Aside from inter-Arab weakness and rivalries, one thing is clear. Pan- 
Arabism, as an article of faith, is a force the West has to contend with, 
and cannot be suppressed. It is a major factor in any long-range objective 
aiming at stability in the region. There is no more reason for the West 
to oppose it than there is reason for Arabs to oppose unification of West- 
ern Europe. Its success, of course, rests on the Arabs themselves. How- 
ever, if pan-Arabism is to be used as an instrument of international poli- 
tics, as recent events seem to indicate, it carries with it the seeds of 
danger for World War III. 





THE NEW NOMADISM IN NORTH AFRICA 


William H. Lewis 


HE North African worker is fording a cultural stream without 

benefit of an economic life-raft. The width and depth of the 

stream, as well as the strength and direction of its current, are un- 
tested as yet. He is certain that he cannot turn back since economic 
necessity is forcing him forward. The main constant is the ingredient of 
motion. But even motion can be deceptive since motion itself is not 
necessarily the equivalent of progress. However, the position of North 
African labor is not unique. Its growth, development, and dilemmas are 
encountered daily in a score of underdeveloped communities elsewhere in 
Asia and Africa. Indeed, many societies are undergoing a similar process 
of transition with all the attendant difficulties which change implies. 


The uncertainty which exists contrasts markedly with the patterns 
of living and of work which prevailed until quite recently. Throughout 
North Africa, the native worker had an ascribed status in the com- 
munity which was the product of such factors as lineage, tribal con- 
nection, occupation, age and sex. He frequently identified himself as 
a member of a tribal or village community, a specialized guild, a reli- 
gious confraternity, or a particular clan. Whether the group was cul- 
turally seclusive and economically self-sufficient—as among pastoralists 
and agriculturists—or formed part of the artisanal class, the individual 
could identify himself with the product of his labor. Moreover, labor 
often was a family endeavor with the worker born to his task. He was 
assured of group solidarity—in good times and in bad—and most prob- 
lems could be resolved through methods sanctioned by tradition. Finally, 
what handicraft industries existed were small scale, lightly capitalized, 
and technologically “conservative.” 


However, the basic configuration of North African society has been 
altered within recent years by industrialization—a process which is in- 
complete—the growth of modern commercial centers, the introduction 
of new skills, and the improvement of communications facilities. Con- 
comitantly, a market economy has been gradually spreading over Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia; detribalization is accelerated by the lure of 
salaried positions; and movements to urban centers are accentuated by 


@ WittiaM H. Lewis is a research specialist on North Africa. With Robert Gordon, he wrote the article 
“Libya after Two Years of Independence” which appeared in the Winter 1954 issue of the JouRNAaL. 
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longing for a better living standard. Old work patterns are changing 
for most of North Africa’s twenty million Muslims and, concurrently, 
individual needs and expectations are growing. 

It is not a positive law of nature, however, that leveling barriers 
to change leads, ipso facto, to economic betterment. Economic and hu- 
man infrastructure as well as physical resources must be present in an 
adequate quantity. In the case of the North African worker, change 
has produced a new type of nomad whose needs are not matched by 
available resources. The result is a half-world of economic uncertainty 
and cultural dislocation. Concomitantly, human and physical pressures 
are developing which place the migrant worker in the forefront of a 
labor movement which is searching for a secure place in the modern 
world. In order to comprehend the import of this movement we must 
have some understanding of its environmental setting. 


THE UBIQUITOUS PRESSURES OF MAN AND NATURE 


Much of North Africa consists of oases surrounded by imposing 
mountain ranges—the Atlases in Morocco—or wastelands called the 
Sahara. Sparsely inhabited, the Atlas and the Sahara are cultural refuge 
areas which offer little comfort to a people engaged in transhumance or 
in garden horticulture. The oases, which are limited in size and in their 
capacity to sustain proliferating population clusters, are essentially of 
two types—modern cities such as Casablanca, Oran, Algiers, and Tunis, 
and relatively fertile agricultural lands which frequently border the 
large urban centers. These oases constitute the economic heartland of all 
three North African territories. 

North Africa’s human heartland, however, is somewhat broader, 
incorporating large marginal areas which fall between the oases and the 
wastelands. These are regions of limited economic productivity. The 
central and southern portions of Tunisia are probably the most easily 
identified. Twice as large in land surface as the more fertile northern 
and eastern coastal areas, the underdeveloped south harbors approxi- 
mately 1,140,000 Tunisians or about 30% of the total Tunisian popula- 
tion of 3,800,000. Overwhelmingly rural, they cluster within small vil- 
lages and towns. They grow crops primarily for subsistence and produce 
little for the market. In 1955, the production of durum wheat was 
360,000 tons in the North-East and 30,000 tons in the Center-South. 
The northern areas produced 96% of the soft wheat, 80% of the barley, 
and had 82% of the olive trees, 99% of the citrus trees, and 88% of 
the country’s industrial and commercial establishments.’ To the impov- 








1Dépéche Tunisienne, January 16, 1957. The center-south area is the region below the provinces 
(gouvernorats) of Lekef and Tunis and southwest of Sousse and Sfax provinces. 
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erished folk of the south, the more productive areas appear to be the 
land of milk and honey when compared with their own disheartening 
conditions. 

Soil depletion, lack of water, improper utilization and conservation 
methods, insufficient capital and mechanization—all of these contribute 
to the economic problem created by the scarcity of land in North Africa. 
A population per square kilometer of 23 in Tunisia, 21 in Morocco, and 
4 in Algeria actually increases to 92, 102, and 127 respectively, if only 
the arable agricultural land areas are considered. In Algeria, the impact 
of this basic adjustment in figures is illuminating. As large as thirty-five 
departments of Metropolitan France, Algeria has the population of only 
nineteen. More than 75% of the entire Algerian population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, but agriculture yields only 35% of the terri- 
tory’s gross income. Of Algeria’s 220 million hectares of land, nine-tenths, 
consisting largely of the southern region, are considered unsuitable for 
cultivation. As a result, most Algerians live on and utilize less than 10% 
of the territory’s total land area. 

Superimposed upon this already scarce land is an indigenous popu- 
lation which is increasing almost geometrically. While data on popula- 
tion are probably not very accurate, the trend is clear. The growth of 
Morocco’s Muslim community during the past thirty years is indicative 
of the type of population pressure confronting North African govern- 
ments. From 1936, the native Moroccan population rose from 5,900,- 
000 to approximately 7,500,000 in 1952. This represents an annual in- 
crease of roughly 1.5%.” European experts estimate that today the net 
increase in Moroccan population has grown to 2% per annum, with 
comparable increases registered in Algeria and Tunisia as well. In reality, 
overall population is growing rather than the birth rate. North Africans 
are not proving more fertile than previously. Rather, better hygienic 
and health conditions are decreasing the infant mortality index. Fur- 
thermore, the youthfulness of the North African population is result- 
ing in greater numbers of marriages, thus compensating for the evident 
decline which is taking place in the size of indigenous families. 

Failure to achieve a population growth respite is viewed with justi- 
fiable concern by most observers. In the case of Algeria, for example, a 
1954 census estimated the Muslim community at approximately 8,500,- 
000, or almost double the 1906 survey. With an increment of 220,000 
new mouths this year, it is estimated that the Algerian population, grow- 
ing geometrically, will number approximately 18,000,000 in twenty- 
five years. Significantly, some 75,000 youths join the labor force an- 


2Maroc, November 1954, No. 48. 
3Marchés Tropicaux, October 20, 1956. 
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nually. In 1951, about one-third of these could not find employment. 
This number is expected to rise to one-half in 1961 and two-thirds in 
1971 if the present relationship of growing population to available re- 
sources continues.* 


The confluence of these factors produces melancholy results. The 
North African labor force is increasing rapidly upon a population base 
wherein 50% of the people are less than twenty years of age. Fully 
three-quarters of the indigenous community is still engaged in pastoral- 
agricultural pursuits. As is often the case in underdeveloped economies, 
a considerable number of these people—perhaps 40-45 %—are members 
of a constantly shifting labor force. Repetitive annual droughts and 
limited arable land place pressures upon this labor force which are irre- 
sistible. These, in essence, are the statistical dimensions of the worker’s 
problem; but what of the human dimensions? Does the worker have 
any hope of satisfying growing needs? Do the oases provide a satisfactory 
basis for socio-economic development? Can the average North African 
make the change harmoniously from a well-integrated traditional social 
complex to the more competitive but less certain milieu of an industrial 
society in a few short years? 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF AN OLD ORDER 


Cheap, unskilled, and undifferentiated labor has always been in ample 
supply in North Africa. Traditionally, this unskilled labor force has 
been able to fashion significant and unusual outlets for its limited talents. 
Indeed, many traditional patterns of living carry over into the modern 
sector of North African society and are erroneously regarded as the 
morbid by-product of industrialization. Stationed before the entrances 
of numerous hotels in Casablanca, Algiers, and Tunis, for example, are 
motley collections of urchins from the streets, medinas, and bidonvilles. 
Wearing the tattered uniform of their profession, they assault each 
passerby en masse with clamorous cries of supplication. What princely 
sums they can cadge are swiftly hidden away, subsequently to be fur- 
tively transferred to anxious elders. These youths are exercising a tra- 
ditionally sanctioned profession and constitute a fixed, non-productive 
group within North Africa’s ever-expanding labor community. 

In a sense, such mendicant street urchins are the remnants of a tra- 
ditional social order which is being rapidly eroded. (Their ranks are 
being supplemented by new groups, however, whose parlous condition 
is the by-product of economic and social dislocation.) The most striking 
facet of this process of deterioration is that erosion almost appears to be 


4The Colonial Review, June 1956. 
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the end of the process. Beyond the collapse of old work patterns, little 
opportunity exists for the establishment of new, firmly anchored social 
systems and economic relationships. The result is the breeding of social 
disfunction and economic doubt for the overwhelming preponderance 
of the working force. This in turn, has a counter-productive effect. 
Since economic development is also a social process, depending largely 
on the attitudes, social relationships, desires, and propensities of people 
to work, save, and invest, it is impeded by uncertain conditions prevail- 
ing within the indigenous working force. Thus, uncertainty induces fur- 
ther uncertainty. 


The process of erosion is not an uncommon one. Overpopulation 
has placed pressures upon the rural family which can be best met by the 
loosening of kinship ties and the migration of individual members of the 
extended family to cities, mining communities, and other centers offer- 
ing employment opportunities. The process has been accelerated in recent 
years by the introduction of improved communications systems, the 
establishment of Western technology and methods of production which 
compete with peasant and artisanal economies, and the redirection of 
rural production from subsistence agriculture to cash cropping. The 
orientation of North African communities toward a cash economy 
probably has had the most profound effect in transforming social rela- 
tionships. Under its stimulus, the individual’s ties with his kinship group 
have been weakened. The Western monetary standard leads to the indi- 
vidualization of the worker and the establishment of a new status pred- 
icated upon individual initiative rather than traditionally oriented group 
endeavor. The North African worker soon becomes aware of himself 
as an independent and separate being. It also means the frequent cutting- 
off of an ill-prepared and inadequately trained individual from the pri- 


mary family or tribal group, and releasing him to the “freedom of his 
own impotence.” 


The impotence of the North African laborer springs from the fact 
that his new economic environment is shaped by impersonal external 
forces. Indeed, management and control in modern industry is largely 
in non-indigenous hands. (In 1955, for example, the Moroccan Govern- 
ment found that the European community—which constituted 5% 
of the total population—controlled 80% of the modern industrial and 
85% of the major commercial enterprises of the French Zone.) The 
worker’s new milieu is competitive, seemingly irrational, and subject 
to the vagaries of world market conditions. If he is fortunate enough 
to gain employment in the modern industrial sector, the worker finds 
himself divorced from the product of his labor. He finds, moreover, that 
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social status, social prestige, and social power are equated with his position 
rather than the quality of his work. However, being unskilled and largely 
untrained, the North African worker generally has little opportunity for 
self-advancement. Consequently, most laborers see little relationship be- 
tween their own work and goals and the “purpose and pattern” of modern 
society. 

Even more crucially, their new environment—of which the modern 
economic sector is a part—has a limited capacity to absorb additional 
labor. Morocco, which falls between Algeria and Tunisia in terms of 
industrialization, is illustrative. In 1952, a relatively normal year, the 
French Zone indigenous labor force was thought to number approxi- 
mately 2,250,000. Of this force, possibly 150,000 Moroccans were em- 
ployed by industry. In addition, 91,000 were engaged in transportation 
and related work, 119,000 in commerce, and 73,000 were employed in 
domestic service and other personal services.” A fair proportion of the 
latter category was actually employed in traditional trades. If we assume 
that approximately 250,000 of the 433,000 Moroccans working for 
wages were employed as laborers in the modern urban sector of the 
French Zone economy, we can readily determine the dimensions of the 
problem. In 1952, the native urban population had reached 1,800,000. 
With the average family unit estimated at roughly two adults and two 
children, only slightly better than 50% of the urban community was 
dependent upon the modern economy for income either in whole or 
in part. 

Low incomes, however, often require more than one member in 
each family to seek work. As a result, considerable overflow occurs into 
the traditional sectors of the urban economy—a sector which is swollen 
by labor increments from the countryside as well as weakened by com- 
petition from modern industry. With the advent of Moroccan and 
Tunisian independence in March 1956, even the limited capacity of the 
modern economy to absorb new workers has been reduced by growing 
disinvestment by European business interests. 

The limited capacity of North African cities to absorb a growing 
labor force gives rise to two major problems: proletarianization of the 
peasant and massive unemployment. The transformation of the peasant 
into a wage laborer on large farms is induced by population growth, 
limited productivity of smaller farms, and the prospect of at least a 
minimal wage. We must also include small landholders (one to five 
hectares) within this group. The size and productivity of their land 
often is so limited that many such landholders seek part-time employ- 


5Ayache, Albert-—Le Maroc. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1956. 
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ment as agricultural laborers on the larger estates. In Tozeur, Tunisia, 
for example, small landholders frequently find that a hectare of date 
palms which is worked throughout the year yields an income of ap- 
proximately $30. Landless farm laborers, on the other hand, receive 
approximately $17 per month in cash payment or in kind, a princely 
sum when compared with the nominally “wealthier” landholders of 
southern Tunisia. 


However, even North African agriculture has a limited manpower 
absorptive capacity. Since approximately 75% of the populations of 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia are rural, the pressures upon the land 
grow each year. These pressures multiply in the labor field when the 
number of peasant day laborers is correlated with available arable land 
and the number of large estates able to offer employment. In Tunisia— 
admittedly the hardest hit of the three territories—much of the poten- 
tially available land has been dessicated by seven years of drought in 
some areas. A provisional 1955-56 census indicated that, of every one 
hundred persons in Tunisia, there are forty-two children of less than 
fifteen years of age. For every one adult who works there are roughly 
five dependent children. However, of every one hundred adults, only 
forty-one are assured of full-time job opportunities. The remainder are 
confronted with the melancholy prospects of either underemployment 
or unemployment. Of the latter category, Tunisian labor union leaders 
estimate there were approximately 3-400,000 in 1956. It must be re- 
membered that the indigenous Tunisian labor force, in aggregate, prob- 
ably numbers somewhat over 1,200,000 workers of varying ages and 
both sexes. The consequences of economic uncertainty for the average 
worker engendered by difficult economic circumstances are not difficult 
to discover. They find expression in a new form of North African 
nomadism. 


THE NEW NOMADISM 


The new North African nomadism does not revolve simply around 
the displacement of the worker in terms of spatial relationships. The 
human context is much broader, including emotional, psychological, 
and cultural patterns of behavior. The individual living on the margin 
of hunger, daily coming to grips with uncertainty, and removed from 
the security of tribe and clan, must navigate by new celestial stars which 
seem ephemeral. The few certain guides he has had in the past—tradi- 
tion and custom—no longer serve him in good stead. Traditional organ- 
ization is deteriorating. Old values are no longer uncritically accepted. 
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Undoubtedly, the individual’s concepts of morality, education, religion 
and human relationships are undergoing change. But in what direction 
is this change taking place? 


North Africa would seem to comprise two cultural environments, 
the modern and the not very modern. For the average Moroccan, Alger- 
ian or Tunisian, the modern world is a heavily mortgaged economic 
body around which he revolves without ever becoming a part of it. 
Some, such as the Mzabites in Algeria, the Djerbians in Tunisia, and the 
Shleuh of Morocco, who are traditional specialists in commerce and 
trade, are able to adjust remarkably well to their new circumstances. 
Other peoples such as the acrobats of Sidi Ahmed or the Moussa of 
Tazeroualt form a “closed” corporation and are to be found in circuses 
even in the United States. The people of Tissint and of neighboring 
oases still collect herbs for medicinal purposes and sell their traditional 
pharmacopeia in rural Morocco and Algeria. The Iourteguine of Dades, 
largely religious savants (marabouts), still are the medical practitioners 
and healers of their region.® These, for the most part, are exceptions to 
the rule. Most of indigenous North Africa constitutes a community in 
search of a role, functional responsibility, self-betterment, or most fre- 
quently, simply the hope of employment capable of sustaining family 
life. 

Perhaps the most extreme manifestation of North African nomadism 
is encountered in the annual migration of Algerians to metropolitan 
France for employment. Reaching new peaks in 1952 and 1954 when 
150,000 and 160,000 moved to France, the present Algerian population 
in the Metropole is estimated at 330,000. The great majority of these 
are Berber-speaking farmers from the Grande or Petite Kabylie; most 
workers leave their families in Algeria dependent on periodic remittances. 
Although agriculturalists, the greater part of these migrants find em- 
ployment in industry. Living conditions are generally poor, with most 
Algerians congregating in pestiferous slums in Paris and the industrial 
north of France. These slums have become virtual native quarters or 
medinas. Even in France, however, the worker does not become an inte- 
grated member of the larger world about him but establishes little, semi- 
isolated societies of his own which focus on the family institutions which 
await his return. 


In North Africa itself the migration of rural populations has as- 
sumed such proportions that the highways and byways of each of the 
three territories are flooded during certain periods of the year—such as 
during the harvest season. This fluctuation of rural-urban populations, 


®See Leduc, Gaston—Industrialisation de Afrique du Nord. Paris: 1952. 
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together with the limited numbers employed in modern industries and 
the considerable body still engaged in traditional town activities, has 
impeded the development of a truly Western-type labor class. Main- 
taining their ties with tribal institutions—although they may no longer 
believe firmly in them as a means of providing adequate guides for group 
conduct—these workers have little stability of employment or sense of 
cultural orientation. Adaptation to Western ways is difficult and conse- 
quently, psychological disorientation frequently becomes a way of life. 
For the worker finds that his “internalized” values and modes of behavior 
no longer are in harmony with the objective standards of his new society 
—a society which is in disarray and which is lacking in well structured 
cultural norms. Thus, insecurity and uncertainty threaten to become a 
way of life. 


It is within this context that the labor union movement, particu- 
larly in Morocco and Tunisia, assumes importance. Organized labor holds 
out the hope of repatterning the economic and social universe in con- 
formity with the “nomad’s” basic needs. Moreover, these unions hold 
out the hope of establishing new bases for human association and inter- 
course, by founding a new identity of interest between the individual 
worker and his community. Thus, we may be able to equate North 
Africa’s new nomadism with a more potent form of tribalism which is 
rooted at the working level. For our purposes, North Africa’s trade un- 
ion associations can best be approached and understood as integrative 
social institutions which exercise the primary role of offering fresh con- 
tent, meaning and goals in the life of the new nomad. 


THE MEANING OF NORTH AFRICAN UNIONS 


Indigenous labor organizations are of relatively recent vintage in 
North Africa. The Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens is prob- 
ably the oldest, having been founded by Ferhat Hached in 1946. Affili- 
ated with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions since 
1951, the UGTT leadership has been strongly anti-Communist in orien- 
tation since it broke with the WFTU. Indeed, the UGTT has been so 
successful in its opposition that the Communist-dominated Union Syn- 
dicale des Travailleurs Tunisiens—once the most powerful labor organ- 
ization in Tunisia—dissolved itself in September 1956 as a result of 
rapidly declining membership. 

A relative newcomer to the labor field has been the Union Marocaine 
du Travail. Formed in March 1955 during the height of the “crisis” of 
the Throne and widening conflict between the then existing protectorate 
administration and the Moroccan nationalist movement, the UMT has 
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since had phenomenal success in gaining the support of Moroccan 
workers. The beginnings of the Moroccan labor movement, however, 
were singularly inauspicious. The refusal of the protectorate administra- 
tion to permit separately organized and administered labor formations 
compelled large numbers of Moroccan workers to join the local branch 
of the Communist C.G.T. organ—the General Union of Moroccan Con- 
federated Syndicates (UGSCM)—after World War II. Following the 
murder of Ferhat Hached early in December 1952, large-scale rioting 
occurred in Casablanca which lead to the proscription of all nationalist 
parties and of the UGSCM, which by then had become nationalist dom- 
inated. The resurrection of indigenous unionism in the form of the UMT 
has had a salutary effect in that the present leadership is not basically 
of Communist orientation. 


Much of the recent history of native North African labor organi- 
zations has been intimately bound up with the development and spread 
of Moroccan and Tunisian nationalism. Indeed, membership undoubt- 
edly has been overlapping, with leaders playing a significant role in both 
movements. Consequently, both Morocco and Tunisia attained inde- 
pendence in 1956 with a certain homogeneity of view and approach 
existing between the Istiqlal Party and the UMT, as well as the Neo- 
Destour Party and the UGTT. This unity of outlook is reflected in the 


inclusion of labor officials in the present Tunisian cabinet, headed by 
Prime Minister Habib Bourguiba, as well as the inclusion of UMT repre- 
sentatives in the Moroccan Consultative Assembly, which was created 
in November 1956 at the behest of Sultan Muhammad V. 


During the past year, however, organized labor in both nations has 
begun to adopt a somewhat divergent position on plans for the devel- 
opment of national economies and the introduction of more beneficial 
labor legislation. Divergence of opinion developed once the goal of inde- 
pendence had been achieved. However, if union demands are met it need 
not be regarded as a basic cleavage between political and labor forces. 
Indeed, the interests of both remain basically complementary. Illustra- 
tive of labor’s goals was the resolution promulgated at the sixth annual 
UGTT Congress held at Tunis in September 1956. The proclaimed pro- 
gram calls for the doubling of national income in 10 years, the establish- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives, expanded industrialization during the 
next five years to absorb the large numbers of unemployed workers, 
and the creation of cooperatives for artisans and consumers. Heavily 
underscored in the UGTT platform is an étatist orientation. The Union 
affirms the “incontestable right of the State to acquire any industrial 
enterprise whenever the public interest requires.” Thus, public transpor- 
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tation, mining development, and some participation in the creation of 
heavier industry should be reserved to State initiative. 


In addition to its longer-range goals, the UGTT has some more imme- 
diate objectives. These include: 1) creation of a special development 
agency (caisse) for the central and southern portions of Tunisia; 2) 
creation of a central fishing cooperative, and 3) blocking of the transfer 
of capital abroad. Furthermore, the union would like to see the creation 
of a tripartite national institution—incorporating workers, employers, 
and the central government—to administer social security and welfare 
programs for the Tunisian working population. 


Significantly, the Moroccan and Tunisian organizations, while occa- 
sionally critical of the apparent shortcomings of existing reform pro- 
grams, tend to encourage a closer interchange of view between them- 
selves and governmental agencies. Indeed, they emphasize the role of 
government in remedying present difficulties. In establishing their cal- 
culus of wants and dissatisfactions, however, the unions do run the risk 
of making government initiative and responsibility a political and eco- 
nomic fetish. Significantly, the union leadership in both countries has 
acknowledged that it too must assume some initiative in meeting the 
needs of its members. 


The primary function of the unions has been to provide a common 


rubric of meaning and understanding for the worker. For, in addition 
to infusing a spirit of organization, discipline, and innovation, North 
African labor organizations find they must provide clear interpretations 
of the problems of the modern world. In so doing, they create a modern 
mythology—not all myths are valueless! based on a new image of the 
working man. The union’s approach under present circumstances is less 
clinical than expedient. Basically, they must transform old tribal ties 
into new ones so that old patterns of living and human relations become 
historical rather than operationally functional. Adult education pro- 
grams are being introduced, the concept of union loyalty ingrained, and 
the concept of organization infused. In the case of the Tunisian UGTT 
the remolding of the worker is not an imposing problem since it has 
had more than 10 years of experience and struggle. The UMT, however, 
is still at the embryonic stage, despite its vast and still growing mem- 
bership. (The UMT currently is the largest labor federation, numer- 
ically, in Africa and the Near East.) 


One of the most useful techniques developed by unions is that of 
“sharing.” All members are increasingly made to feel that they form a 
significant part of a closed corporation which may acquire real power 
in a harsh and uncertain world. Thus, the individual worker creates a 
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selective microcosm for himself which has established norms and values. 
The discrepancy which he feels between his own uncertain position in 
society and the standards of the modern world begins to evaporate. In the 
union microcosm, all workers seem to share their strengths and weaknesses 
and a greater feeling of prestige, status and common identity begins to 
develop. Indeed, the worker is the member of a highly select grouping 
which it is hoped will have urgent functions to fulfill, as well as serious 
roles to perform. Furthermore, a certain excitement and atmosphere of 
suspense gestate in the act of sharing group behavior. In this sense, labor 
unions become a unique type of cult in which the solution of secular 
problems becomes a virtual religion in itself. 

Perhaps one very real difficulty confronting the union leadership 
today is that of providing a meaningful interpretation of events to the 
rank and file. Unlike labor unions in Western nations, there are few 
personalities that can be reasonably charged with responsibility for in- 
adequate economic conditions at home. Thus, while labor unions con- 
ventionally are instruments of protest, the arena of protest is circum- 
scribed by generally uncertain conditions at all levels of Moroccan and 
Tunisian society. There can be little reward, consequently, in challenging 
employers who themselves are unable to apply palliatives because of a 
general decline in local economies since independence has been acquired. 
Furthermore, class structuring along Western lines is still so limited in 
maturity that a major dialogue on this basis also offers only cloudy pros- 
pects for success. For these reasons, the major dialogue which is occur- 
ring is restricted today to the government and the unions. In a very real 
sense, considerable ground for common agreement exists between the 
present moderate regimes led by Sultan Muhammad V and Prime Min- 
ister Habib Bourguiba, and the leadership of North Africa’s labor heads. 
All have a considerable stake in finding useful and mutually satisfac- 
tory solutions. 

It appears that both labor and government are aware that a real 
beginning in their search for security could be attained if North Africa’s 
new nomads are firmly anchored in a well-balanced environment. Labor 
organizations provide a framework for common action and recently 
won independence has secured a fragile sense of national consciousness: 
these are good foundations from which to build. However, much of 
North Africa’s unfolding story revolves around the efforts of modestly 
endowed territories to find adequate resources to satisfy the needs of a 
youthful, rapidly growing population. Undoubtedly, these countries 
will look to the West for various forms of financial and economic as- 
sistance. Serious attempts have been made by both the Moroccan and 
Tunisian Governments to find adequate grounds for mutual accommo- 
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dation with the West. With the prospects of Western aid, some very 
real hope exists that remedies rather than palliatives will be employed 
to solve the problem of North Africa’s new nomadism. 

However, economic development is a slow, painful process. In the 
interim, local labor leaders are constantly in search of new foundations 
for hope in order that the social cement they are supplying for North 
African workers will have time to solidify. Indeed, the new basis for 
human association which they are establishing rests substantially upon 
hope. At present, they consider themselves only at the half-way station 
of admission to the modern industrial world. The crucial question for 
them is whether or not such a world is nine-tenths illusion. 











DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Museat and Oman 


“In 1913, the new ruler Sultan Taimir, who 
succeeded his father on October 4 and was 
recognised by England and France on Novem- 
ber 15, 1913, met with serious opposition from 
the tribes in the south of ‘Oman, who declared 
themselves independent under an imim whom 
they chose themselves. It is only England’s 
power that keeps these rebels from Maskat and 
thus secures the existence of the dynasty, whose 
rule has long been quite nominal.” The above 
quotation is from the first edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Islam, Volume III, page 393. This 
volume was published in 1936, but the article 
would seem to have been written a number of 


years before this. 


While the passage cited does nothing to es- 
tablish the rights and wrongs of the present 
situation, it is certainly evidence that the dif- 
ficulties in the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
were not merely invented in order to plague 
the Western world. The disturbance of the 
status quo did not take place this July with 
the revolt of the Imam Ghalib ibn ‘Ali, suc- 
cessor above. The 


change came rather in a series of events which 


to the Imam mentioned 


culminated in December 1955. The present 
Sultan Sa‘id, son of the Taimur who had come 
into the Sultanate in 1913, followed up the 
British occupation of Buraimi oasis (Septem- 
ber 1955) with an expedition of his own into 
the mountains of Central-Western Oman. The 
result was the bloodless occupation of Nizwa, 


headquarters of the Imam Ghalib, other towns 


in the mountains, and the reduction of the 
entire Imamate to his rule. 

Before the December expedition and the 
events leading up to it, relations between the 
Sultanate and the Imamate had been gov- 
erned by the terms of the Treaty of al-Sib (11 
Muharram 1339/25 September 1920). The 
Treaty was signed as between Sultan Taimur 
on the one hand and Shaykh ‘Isa ibn Salih ibn 
‘Ali al-Harithi, next immediate predecessor to 
the Imam Ghalib, on the other hand. This 
Treaty put an end to the intermittent conflict 
that had gone on for the seven years following 
the accession of Sultan Taimur. This document 
is not written in the terms which Western na- 
tions are accustomed to use in treaties of peace, 
and in the absence of terminology to which 
we have attached precise meaning by centuries 
of usage, it is not easy to determine the exact 
degree of suzerainty which remained to the 
Sultan in respect of Oman after the Treaty 
was agreed upon. An examination of its terms, 
however, reveals that it is a rather remarkable 
document to exist between a ruler on one hand 
and “subjects” on the other. The Treaty posits 
eight conditions which were to govern the 
relationships between the Sultan’s Government 
and the people of Oman. Significantly, the 
conditions of the Omani people are listed first. 
They are: 

1. The tax which the Sultan’s government 
had been accustomed to apply to mer- 
chandise coming from the interior to 
one of the coastal ports under his rule 


could not be more than § per cent. 
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2. The security and freedom of the peo- 
ple of Oman when they visited the 
coastal towns were established. 

3. All restrictions on visits to the coastal 
towns by the people of the interior 
were to be removed. 

4. The Sultan’s Government undertook 

not to grant asylum to a criminal flee- 

ing from the justice of the Omani 
regime, and guaranteed his extradi- 
tion. Perhaps the most important pro- 

vision of all, even if worded in an im- 

precise way, was that the Sultan should 

not interfere in the “internal affairs” 


of the people of Oman. 


The conditions of the Sultan’s government 
were the following: 

1. The tribes and Shaykhs promised not 
to attack the coastal towns or to in- 
terfere in the Sultan’s Government. 

2. A reciprocal guarantee on the free ac- 
cess of travelers and traders from the 
coast into the interior was established. 

3. A reciprocal guarantee on the extra- 
dition of persons fleeing from the Sul- 
tan’s justice was established. 

4. Claims 
against the people of Oman were to 
be regulated by the Shari'ah law. 

This Treaty was signed on behalf of the 
Sultan’s Government by the British Consul, 
Wingate, and by Shaykh ‘Isa on his own be- 
half. 


It will be noted that the Sultan’s ultimate 


of merchants and _ travelers 


sovereignty over the lands of the interior is 
not at any place mentioned, though it may 
perhaps be inferred from the language of the 
fourth condition of the “Omani people,” in 


which matters concerning their external rela- 
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tionships are not reserved to themselves, and 
may remain implied powers of the Sultan’s 
Government. Particularly interesting are the 
mutual provisions for the extradition of crim- 
inals, a process which usually takes place as 
between equals. 

There has been a great deal of speculation, 
since the dispute over the frontier between 
Saudi Arabia and the Sultan and Trucial 
Shaykhs reached its climax in 1955, that the 
possible presence of oil in this south-eastern 
horn of the peninsula was the principal reason 
for these difficulties. 


Extensive exploration and test drilling to 
date have failed to demonstrate that there is 
oil in commercial quantities in this part of 
Arabia. Two companies have been at work 
there for several years. An Iraq Petroleum 
Company subsidiary, Petroleum Development 
(Oman), has done a considerable amount of 
work in the Fahud district to the west, and the 
well has recently been abandoned after having 
been sunk to a depth of 12,000 feet. I.P.C. is 
said to be maintaining its exploratory work at 
a cost of £3,500,000 a year. It is said that the 
next area where extensive search will be un- 
dertaken is in the Oman mountains. The other 
company, Dhofar Cities Service Petroleum Cor- 
poration, took over the southern part of the 
Petroleum Development concession in 1951. 
This corporation is a subsidiary of two Amer- 
ican companies, Cities Service and Richfield 
Oil. Three test wells are said to have been 
unsuccessfully drilled, and reports are that 
work is now going on in a fourth site. 

It should be remembered that border dispute 
as between Saudi Arabia and Great Britain, in 


its role of protecting power in the Sultanate 


and Shaykhdoms, was at one of its acute stages 
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before the second World War. Also, as dem- 


onstrated above, the argument between the 
Sultan and the people of interior Oman has 
gone on for a long time, considerably before 
the presence of oil became even a putative 
consideration. 


Whatever may be the outcome of this most 
recent series of upheavals, the fundamental 
question that remains to be settled is whether 
the minor principalities of the Persian Gulf 
region can maintain their separate existence, 


supported by the power of a European state. 


The Lebanese Elections 


Although those who are concerned with the 
relationships of the Arab countries and the West 
have reason to welcome the results of the recent 
Lebanese elections, which returned a Chamber 
of Deputies committed to Arab-Western co- 
operation, few of them could be glad that these 
elections seemed to have taken the turn of 
dividing the religious communities in Leb- 
anon to a more serious degree than has previ- 
ously been the case. It was unfortunate that, 


owing to pressing problems of the hour, the 
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Government leaders seemed to be put into the 
position of defending any Western action at 
all cost, and that the Opposition was, contrar- 
ily, put into the position of seeming to be 
against the West in all its manifestations. Such 
a dichotomy does not really exist in Lebanon, 
and it is a matter of the greatest regret that it 
appeared to have been made true. Anyone who 
knows, or knows of the careers of, Hamid 
Franjiyah, Abdallah Yafi, and Sa’ib Salam, also 
knows that to qualify these three men, the 
principal leaders of the National Union Front, 
as “anti-Western” is only sloganeering. One 
may well disagree with their assessment of the 
present world situation and deplore their in- 
sistence upon “positive neutralism,” but to de- 
scribe them, even by the use of ellipsis, as “pro- 
Soviet” is to do a grave disservice to the his- 
tory of their whole public careers and to the 
vast majority of their associates. One of the 
great advantages of Lebanon is that, small 
though it be, there has been room enough for 
many shades of opinion and many leaders of 
these various factions. At times this variety 
has verged on the excessive, but in another 


sense it is a triumph of the human spirit. 
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Chronology 


April 1 - June 30, 1957 


General 
1957 


Apr. 1: The U.S. lifted its travel ban for Egypt, Israel, 
Syria, and Jordan, and authorized about 200 diplomats 
and foreign aid officials to return there. 

Britain’s Prime Minister MacMillan said the U.S. 
and his country would reject any proposal for a Suez 
settlement that did not conform “fully” with the 6 
principles approved by the Security Council. He re- 
ported to the House of Commons on his Bermuda 
talks with President Eisenhower. 

UN _Secretary-General Hammarskjéld said that 
Egypt had promised to emphasize periodically to in- 
habitants of the Gaza Strip that it was Egyptian pol- 
icy to prevent infiltration into Israel. 

President Nasir met with John J. McCloy, special 
UN consultant on Suez Canal financial matters, to 
discuss a UN loan for new equipment for the Canal. 

British insurance underwriters announced that war 
risk premiums for British and French ships using the 
Canal would be double the additiona! rate payable by 
ships of other nations for each passage. 





Apr. 2: Secretary Dulles said that Egypt’s future hinged 
on its answer to U.S. proposals for operation of the 
Suez Canal. 

Maurice Faure, French Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, told the Council of the Republic that French 
interests and influence in Morocco and Tunisia would 
not be replaced by U.S. dollars and technicians. 

Arabs in Gaza celebrated the raising of the Egyptian 
flag over the Government building. Meanwhile the 
main supply base for UNEF was transferred from Abu 
Suway to Rafa, in the Gaza Strip. 

The former operator of the Canal, the Universal 
Suez Canal Company, made public a detailed expan- 
sion program for the Canal that envisaged huge in- 
creases in traffic and tripling of present tonnage by 
1972. The study was offered to any organization that 
would utilize it “for the common good.” It included 
technical details of the $287 million development plan. 


Apr. 3: Israel announced it might erect a barbed wire 
fence along its border with the Gaza Strip to keep 
out Arab infiltrators. The announcement criticized UN 
arrangements with Egypt to suppress Arab raids. 

French shipowners said they would continue to boy- 
cott the Suez Canal until further notice. 

Canadian Ambassador to Egypt Herbert Norman 
committed suicide in Cairo following publication of a 
U.S. Senate subcommittee report describing him as a 
former Communist. 

Six U.S. Senators called on President Eisenhower to 


lead in establishing a by-pass to the Suez Canal for 
the long-term protection of Western interests. 

Apr. 6: Vice-President Nixon proposed a broad program 
of aid to Africa, both governmental and private, to 
help combat communism and raise the standard of 
living there. He recommended strengthening of the 
calibre of U.S. representation in Africa at all levels. 

A US. oil tanker, the Kern Hills, negotiated the 
Gulf of Aqaba and arrived at Elath in a test of the 
principle of innocent passage in the Gulf. It was the 
first ship of American registry to pass the Strait of 
Tiran and the first tanker to arrive at Elath. 

The Netherlands Government advised its ships not 
to use the Suez Canal until further notice. 

Apr. 8: The Egyptian frigate Abwkir, last wreck blocking 
normal Canal traffic, was raised. 

Egypt complained to the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion that Israeli patrols had kidnapped 2 Arabs in the 
Gaza Strip. 

Israel accepted a proposal by UNEF commander 
Gen. Burns that it build a barbed-wire fence and a 
mined strip between its territory and the Gaza Strip. 

The U.S. agreed to provide $12,500,000 to the 
Baghdad Pact nations for regional road, rail, and tele- 
communications projects. 


Apr. 9: Two tankers of about 20,000 tons each passed 
through the Suez Canal. 


Apr. 10: Two UNEF soldiers were killed in a land mine 
blast in the Gaza Strip. They were Indians. 
The Egyptian Suez Canal Authority announced the 
Canal was open to ships of more than 33 feet draft. 


Apr. 12: The U.S. reaffirmed its support of the principle 
of innocent passage in the Gulf of Aqaba, and de- 
clared it would do so unless there were a ruling to the 
contrary by the World Court. 

Egypt sent the U.S. a revised program for operation 
of the Suez Canal. 

Israel asked the UN to ascertain if Egypt still con- 
sidered itself at war with her. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration voted to finance the transportation to Israel 
of 12,500 Jewish refugees from Egypt. 


Apr. 15: Italy declared that Egypt had broken the 1952 
Italian-Egyptian agreement on Suez Canal fees by re- 
quiring an Italian ship passing the Canal to pay tolls in 
cash rather than Italian goods and services. 

Apr. 16: Syria and Iraq protested to the U.S. over passage 
of the tanker Kern Hills into Elath. i 

Egypt complained to the UN about continued Israeli 
aggression in the Gaza Strip. An Israeli kidnapping of 
Apr. 8 was cited as a specific example. 
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Egypt suspended demands for cash payments from 
Italian ships. 


Apr. 17: Warren Pierson, president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, outlined a program for a pro- 
posed union of six Mediterranean countries, to be called 
Eurafrica. Italy, France, Spain, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria would constitute the union, essentially one of 
joint economic development. 

A ruling by the U.S. Attorney General rejected a 
proposal by 3 Republican Senators to let Jewish refugees 
from Egypt enter the U.S. under the emergency pro- 
visions used to admit Hungarian refugees. 


Apr. 18: Twenty-one ships traversed the Suez Canal. The 
freighter West Breeze was the first British ship to use 
the Canal since the reopening. 


Apr. 19: A UN observation post on the Israel-Gaza 
border exchanged fire with an unidentified group from 
Israeli territory. There were no casualties. 


Apr. 21: The USSR called upon Britain, France, and the 
U.S. to join it in renouncing force as a method of solv- 
ing Middle Eastern problems. 

Israel charged that Gen. Burns, commander of the 
UNEF, had shelved the idea of a mined fence between 
her border and the Gaza Strip and claimed that UNEF 
was coming increasingly under the control of Egypt's 
President Nasir. 

Four Indian minesweepers passed the Suez Canal. 

Apr. 22: Britain disclosed diplomatic correspondence with 
the USSR from the fall of 1956 in which it had 
pleaded with the Soviets to recognize the legitimate in- 
terests of nations using the Canal and help the West 
reach a settlement with Nasir. 

Maj. Gen. ‘Ali Abu Nuwar, former Jordanian Chief 
of Staff, accused the U.S. of plotting to destroy Jordan 
for the benefit of Israel. 

The USSR disclosed it had warned Britain and France 
before their attack on Suez that “little wars can turn 
into big ones.” 

Apr. 24: The U.S. announced it regarded the integrity 
of Jordan as vital. 

Pravda accused the Baghdad Pact countries and Israel 
of preparing direct intervention in the affairs of Jordan. 

Egypt published a declaration reaffirming its position 
regarding the operation of the Suez Canal. While re- 
serving the right to run the Canal and collect tolls, the 
document stated Egypt’s willingness to submit com- 
plaints to international arbitration, to abide by the de- 
cisions of an international tribunal, to set aside 25% of 
all gross receipts for maintenance and development of 
the Canal, and to limit toll increases to 1% within any 
12 months. 

The first U.S. ship to transit the Suez Canal since its 
reopening, the S. S. President Jackson, reached Port 
Said. 


Apr. 25: The U.S. sent the Sixth Fleet to the eastern 
Mediterranean. 
Britain said Jordan’s independence and integrity were 
essential to Middle East peace. 
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Apr. 26: Soviet broadcasts accused Israel of mobilizing 
along the Jordan border. 

Special Egyptian and Syrian missions flew to Saudi 
Arabia for talks with King Sa‘ud. 

Apr. 30: A report to the UN by special envoy Gunnar 
Jarring on the Kashmir situation made no special 
recommendations but said both India and Pakistan de- 
sired to find a solution. 

A UN Emergency Force vacation center was estab- 
lished in the Lebanese mountains near Beirut. Maj. Gen. 
Burns, UNEF commander, said every member would 
get a week’s leave. 

Six ships of a U.S. amphibious force arrived in Beirut. 

Maj. Gen. Nuwar, deposed Jordanian chief of staff, 
said in Damascus that he had urged King Sa‘ud to in- 
tervene against a “dirty colonial conspiracy” in Jordan. 

The U.S. accused the USSR of fomenting a plot to 
oust King Husayn in Jordan. 

The secretary general of the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, an autonomous UN body, said that 
the plane carrying 5 Algerian rebel leaders which had 
been forced down in Algiers on Oct. 22, 1956, was a 
French aircraft. The nationality was determined by the 
registration number. 

May 1: Britain reiterated its conviction that Israeli ships 
should use the Suez Canal. 

May 3: Sir Winston Churchill criticized the UN for 
failure to help Britain in its Suez intervention, and 
defended the action. 

An Indonesian soldier of UNEF killed an Arab civil- 
ian looting in Rafa. 

The Sixth Fleet left the eastern Mediterranean. 

May 6: The Arab League blacklisted the U.S. tanker 
Kern Hills for having carried oil to Israel. 

May 7: Lt. Gen. Raymond Wheeler, who supervised the 
UN Suez Canal clearance job, said Egypt was capable 
of improving the Canal. 

May 9: The Suez Canal Users’ Association issued a state- 
ment permitting its members to resume use of the 
Canal on whatever terms they could get from Egypt. 

May 10: James P. Richards, U.S. Special Ambassador to 
explain the Eisenhower Doctrine to the Middle East, 
said he had committed about $120 million during his 
trip. He said the peoples of the area trusted the in- 
tentions of the U.S. 

May 13: Syria protested to the UN that Israel’s construc- 
tion of a bridge in the Lake Huleh area was a violation 
of the armistice. 

Israel said it planned to send a ship through the Suez 
Canal and would consider it an act of war if Egypt 
tried to stop the vessel. 

Despite opposition from Conservative members of 
Parliament, Britain lifted its ban on use of the Suez 
Canal. 

May 14: The U.S. said it would not block any attempt 
by Israel to send a ship through the Canal. 

May 16: The U.S. and Britain pledged financial aid to 
the Baghdad Pact countries at meetings of the Eco- 
nomic Committee in Karachi. The U.S. pledged $12,- 
$70,000 of Eisenhower Doctrine funds. Britain pledged 
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£2 million. Pakistan also contributed RS 200,000 for 
technical assistance projects. 

Israel announced deferral of its intent to send a 
test ship through the Canal. 

The Institute of London underwriters announced a 
reduction in the insurance surcharge on cargoes tran- 
siting the Canal to 1s/3d. During the Suez crisis it 
was 10s per £100 cargo value. 

The House of Commons defeated a Labor party 
vote of censure on the Government’s Suez policy by 
308 to 259. 


May 17: Egypt declared it would invoke its right of 
self-defense against any Israeli attempt to send a ship 
through Suez. 


May 18: King Sa‘ud and King Faysal in a joint com- 
munique issued following talks declared that no Arab 
state should interfere in the affairs of another. 


May 20: Saudi Arabia assured Egypt that it intended to 
keep Israel from sending ships through the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It said the Gulf was considered Arab terri- 
torial waters and Israeli shipping there would not only 
violate Saudi sovereignty but threaten the safety of 
pilgrims bound for Mecca. 

France asked the Security Council to arrange further 
negotiations for a permanent settlement between Egypt 
and the Suez Canal Users’ Association. 


May 21: The Security Council adjourned without acting 
on the French request. 


May 22: David Rockefeller, vice-chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chase Manhattan Bank, proposed a 
regional development authority for the Middle East to 
plow back oil profits into large-scale development proj- 
ects. He said oil earnings could solve 2 major problems 
in the area: transportation and irrigation. He sug- 
gested the regional authority be modeled after the 
IBRD. 

Four U.S. Navy vessels transited the Suez Canal, 
the first such to transit the Canal since nationaliza- 
tion. 

May 23: The Baghdad Pact nations began secret discus- 
sions on Communist subversion in the Middle East and 
ways to combat it. The U.S. participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

Syria asked the UN to order Israel to remove a 
bridge from a demilitarized zone in the Lake Huleh 
area. Syria charged that the bridge had a capacity of 
45 tons and could be used to transport war equipment. 
Israel said the capacity of the bridge was only 12 
tons and that its purpose was for transport of earth- 
moving and dredging machinery to a land reclamation 
project. 

May 24: Britain and Egypt began talks in Rome on fi- 
nancial problems resulting from the British-French 
intervention in Suez. 

Eleven Arab governments, the 9 members of the 
Arab League plus Morocco and Tunisia, asked the U.S. 
to stop aid to France on the ground that this was being 
used for suppression of freedom in Algeria. 
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May 25: The USSR accused the U.S. in an official state- 
ment of sending special agents into Jordan and engag- 
ing in imperialist intrigue in the Middle East by send- 
ing the Sixth Fleet there. The statement said the USSR 
was a true friend of the Arab people. 

May 27: Special Ambassador Richards returned from his 
tour to the Middle East. He said the Eisenhower 
Doctrine had already been notably successful. He said 
the U.S. still held a large reservoir of good will there. 

May 28: The Security Council postponed discussion of 
a Syrian complaint against Israel over the Lake Huleh 
bridge. 

May 29: The Arab League Economic Council reached 
agreement on the building of an Arab tanker fleet and 
building refineries in Arab countries to block the export 
of crude oil. 

Egypt blacklisted the Norwegian tanker Noeck Eagle 
for unloading oil consignments at Haifa in November 
and February. 

May 31: ‘Awni Khalidi, Secretary General of the Baghdad 
Pact, said the organization “‘graduated from youth to 
manhood” during the Suez crisis. He said the main 
factor keeping the 4 Muslim members together was the 
keen awareness of Communist subversion and the threat 
of international communism. 

June 3: The U.S. formally joined the Baghdad Pact Mili- 
tary Committee. 

June 4: The Arab League Economic Council formulated 
plans for group blacklisting of foreign concerns sell- 
ing vehicles, goods and services to Israel, and set up a 
unified boycott system to control imports and exports 
between Arab states and others so as to prevent Arab 
goods from reaching Israel. 

Economic experts from Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria 
and Yemen signed an agreement setting up an Arab 
financial organization with a capital of $56 million for 
Arab economic development. 

The Norwegian tanker Vestvard was refused per- 
mission to pass through the Suez Canal en route from 
Tel Aviv to the Persian Gulf. 

June 5: The ban on the Vestvard was lifted. 

June 6: The Baghdad Pact Ministers’ Council ended its 
4-day meeting in Karachi with an agreement to set up 
a joint military planning staff in Baghdad with U.S. 
Participation. 

An Israeli patrol entered Egyptian territory south of 
Rafa and fired a few shots in the air before retiring. 

A Danish member of UNEF accidentally killed an 
Arab resident of the Gaza Strip. 

June 9: Egypt said it was prepared to accept free sterling 
in transit tolls for French shipping. The action cleared 
the way for French resumption of use of Suez. 

June 10: Maj. Gen. Burns, commander of UNEF, con- 
ferred with Israeli chief of staff Dayan on new se- 
curity measures along the Gaza Strip. Gen. Burns said 
plans for a border fence and for a specific security 
zone had not been abandoned. 

Israel told the Security Council its vessels were under 
strict orders not to attack other ships or coastal posi- 
tions “under any circumstances.” 
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Two London newspapers carried a report without 
details that Israel had broken the 8-year Arab blockade 
of the Gulf of Aqaba by sending the freighter A/lit 
through the waterway to Elath. 

June 11: Oil was struck in a third well at the Hassi- 
Messaoud field in the Sahara. 

June 12: A Greek tanker about to enter the Suez Canal 
with a load of crude oil from Kuwait was damaged by 
a mine explosion. 

June 13: Queen Elizabeth II conferred knighthood on 
Gen. Charles F. Keightley, commander of the Suez 
expeditionary force, and 2 of his aides. 

France ended its boycott of the Suez Canal. The new 
government of Premier Bourges-Manoury accepted 
Egypt’s terms for toll payments, to be made in British 
pounds transferable into dollars. 

Egypt closed the Canal for minesweeping to guard 
against repetition of the expl that damaged a 
Greek tanker June 12. 

King Sa‘ud and King Husayn issued a joint com- 
munique following talks in Amman declaring their 
agreement on 11 points. These advocated the strength- 
ening of Arab unity, resistance to foreign-sponsored 
pacts, support for Arabs under colonial domination 
and loyalty to engagements made with other Arab 
states. 

The Arab League central committee blacklisted the 
U.S. tanker Memory, flying the Liberian flag, for 
carrying cargo to Israel. 

June 16: The freighter Picardie became the first French 
ship to use the Suez Canal in 7 months. It paid transit 
tolls amounting to £E 1650 to Egypt’s Suez Canal 
Authority. 

June 18: A UN patrol killed 2 Arabs when they ap- 
proached the Gaza Strip demarcation line. A Yugoslav 
soldier in the UNEF was killed and 4 others injured 
when their vehicle ran over 2 antitank mines near the 
line. 








A new transit record since the reopening of the 
Suez Canal was set when 51 ships passed through the 
waterway. 

June 19: Israel warned Egypt against using submarines 
to blockade the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The Panamanian ship Rio Besaya ran aground in the 
Suez Canal. 

June 21: The Egyptian Canal Authority informed 
shippers the Canal would be closed for 11 hours during 
the weekend. No reason was given for the closing. 

June 23: Following proper notification, 2 Soviet destroy- 
ers and a tanker passed through the Canal, the first 
Soviet warships to do so since World War I. 

The U.S. circulated a statement among all shipping 
companies and masters of U.S.-registered ships reaffirm- 
ing the right of free and innocent passage in the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

June 24: The UN reported that the economic impact of 
the Suez crisis in 1956 had been largely localized and 
brief. Its report said industrial output in Egypt and 
Israel fell off, but agricultural production remained 
largely unaffected. 
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Israel said it believed some Arab nations regarded the 
Palestinian refugee problem as a source of political in- 
stability, and would like to see it solved. 

June 25: Shareholders of the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany voted to keep the concern in business despite a 
50% cut in profits for 1956 following Egypt’s nation- 
alization. The company reported that in 1956 it had 
netted Frs. 5,154,903,045. 

Egypt asked again that the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed 
Armistice Commission be revived in the Gaza Strip. 
Egypt said that with the exception of the presence of 
the UNEF, the status of the Egyptian armistice should 
be considered exactly as it was before Israel seized the 
Strip and then withdrew. 

June 28: The U.S. rejected a request by 11 Arab nations 
to suspend aid to France. It said suspension would not 
be in accord with U.S. policy of “free world interests.” 


Aden 


(See also Cyprus, Persian Gulf) 
1957 


Apr. 7: Britain announced it would reinforce its troops 
in Aden within a week with the sending of a squadron 
of hussars with scout cars from Malaya. 

Apr. 28: The British Government sent £10,000 for flood 
relief at Saiyun, capital of the Kathiri sultanate, where 
about 30 houses were destroyed. 


Afghanistan 
(See also Egypt, Pakistan, Persian Gulf) 
1957 


Apr. 2: Ambassador Richards, U.S. special envoy to the 
Middle East to explain the Eisenhower Doctrine to 
Middle Eastern countries, met Afghan Premier Muham- 
mad Da’ud for talks. 

Apr. 4: Afghanistan announced approval of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine in an official statement. 

Apr. 23: Premier Da’ud and Turkey’s Premier Menderes 
issued a communique following 5 days of conferences 
in Ankara. The communique pledged closer cooperation 
between the 2 countries in their development. 

Apr. 27: Premier Da’ud arrived in Prague for talks with 
Czech leaders on ec ic probl 

May 31: Afghanistan became the 8th country to ratify 
the Statute of the International Atomic Agency Au- 
thority. 





June 15: A severe earthquake was reported in southern 


Afghanistan. 
Algeria 


(See also General, Egypt, Libya, Morocco, 
Syria, Tunisia) 
1957 


Apr. 1: France announced a series of measures designed 
to coincide with the start of Ramadan. They included 
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liberation of about 700 persons who had been held 
under “designated residence.” 

Apr. 3: The Algerian National Liberation Front accused 
France of conducting a “systematic war of extermina- 
tion” against the Algerian people, in a letter to UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld. 

Apr. 4: The Dean of the Algiers Law School, Jacques 
Peyrega, made public in a letter to Defense Minister 
Bourgés-Maunoury his eyewitness account of the shoot- 
ing of a Muslim prisoner by a French soldier. The 
letter was published in the Paris leftwing (non-Com- 
munist) newspaper L’Observateur. 

Apr. 5: France announced plans to set up a permanent 
commission to safeguard human rights in Algeria, in 
answer to charges of excessive French brutality in the 
suppression of the revolt there. 

Apr. 6: French forces killed 21 rebels near Marnia, west- 
ern Algeria. In another engagement at Saida, rebels 
ambushed a convoy, killing 3 and wounding 4. 

European students at the University of Algiers de- 
manded the resignation of Dean Peyrega for mis- 
conduct in publishing a letter of French atrocities. 

Apr. 7: Four faculty members of the Algiers Law School 
also broke with Dean Peyrega over the issue of French 
brutality in Algeria. They said they would continue 
to teach but would have nothing to do with the Dean 
or the administrative affairs of the school. 

Apr. 9: Rebel forces shot down a French helicopter 
southeast of Algiers, killing the 2-man crew. 

Apr. 10: European students at the University of Algiers 
went on strike for the rest of the week, in protest 
against Dean Peyrega’s attack on French brutality. 

The Asian-African bloc in the UN charged that the 
General Assembly’s resolution on Algeria was being 
“frustrated and negated.” 

Apr. 12: French Resident Minister Lacoste ordered a 
new psychological campaign to “safeguard the self- 
respect and dignity” of Algeria’s Muslim population, 
in a directive to French civil servants and troops. He 
said in the directive that beyond recognition by the 
population of the French fatherland and flag, France 
would accept dissent from all aspects of her policy. 
He declared that Algerians, like all Frenchmen, had 
the inalienable right to freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. He urged as a first step toward improving 
relations that Frenchmen stop addressing Muslims with 
the familiar second-person-singular form reserved for 
intimates and inferiors. 

The current issue of L’Observateur, leftwing weekly 
containing an editorial condemning French brutality 
in Algeria, was seized by order of Defense Minister 
Bourgés-Maunoury. 

Apr. 14: Premier Mollet disclosed that France had sent 
700,000 soldiers to oppose rebels in Algeria. 

Eleven French soldiers were killed and 5 wounded 
in an ambush near Philippeville. 

Apr. 15: The Asian-African bloc complained to the UN 
that “violent and mass repression’ was being used to 
crush the Algerian nationalists. 
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Apr. 17: Total casualties in 2 days of clashes in Algeria 
were 18 French and 67 rebels killed, according to 
French reports. 

Apr. 18: The Algerian budget for the 1957-58 fiscal year 
was announced as roughly $657 million, an increase of 
$67 million over the previous budget. 

A group of 174 French scientists and professors 
wrote President Coty denouncing torture in Algeria. 
Apr. 19: A general French amnesty offer to rebels that 
if they surrendered and had only served as combatants 
they would not be punished was ignored by rebels, 

except for scattered individuals. 

Minister of Interior Jules opened a new campaign 
to end terrorism among North Africans living in 
France. He directed that in areas populated by North 
Africans police patrols would be increased, arms 
searches conducted, and everyone be forced to show 
his identity card. 

Apr. 20: A dawn raid on a Paris slum quarter inhabited 
by many Algerians resulted in 94 arrests by police. 
Arms and leaflets were also seized. 

Apr. 21: French troops killed 101 rebels in a violent 
battle in western Algeria. The battle brought rebel 
casualties in a week of severe fighting to an estimated 
total of 800. French casualties were 74 killed, 40 
wounded, and 6 missing, according to French sources. 

Apr. 22: The French reported 66 rebels killed near Cor- 
neille in eastern Algeria, and 22 in the Sidi Driss 
Mountains in the same area, on roads allegedly used 
for arms smuggling from Tunisia. 

Apr. 26: Brig. Gen. Jacques de Bollardiére, who had 
asked in March to be relieved of his command in 
Algeria because he disapproved of the harsh methods 
used by the army against the Muslim population, was 
named deputy commander of forces in French Equa- 
torial Africa, effective June 15. 

Apr. 27: Seventeen of the 54 federations comprising the 
National Union of French Students suspended their 
relations with the central body after failing to block 
a majority stand favoring peace through negotiation 
in Algeria. The action took place at a congress in Paris. 

Apr. 28: French troops killed 49 rebels in 2 actions. 
French losses were 5 killed and 11 wounded. 

May 1: The National Liberation Front announced in 
Cairo that 128 French soldiers had been killed during 
the previous week in clashes in Algeria. 

May 2: The French Cabinet announced 10 members of 
the Commission to Safeguard Human Rights and Lib- 
erties in Algeria. They included lawyers, judges, uni- 
versity professors, and government officials. 

May 3: A committee of 121 prominent citizens of Lyon 
protested against French excesses in Algeria. 

May 6: The Radical Party sent a demand to Premier 
Mollet for immediate changes in France’s Algerian 
policy. 

May 7: King Faysal of Iraq gave 10,000 dinars towards 
a fund to raise 250,000 dinars for Algerian nationalists. 

May 8: French postmaster-general Thomas said in a 
speech at Quesnoy that France must stay in Algeria to 
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develop the riches of the Sahara, and that the Sahara 
must not be separated from France by a hostile Arab 
world linked with the imperialism of Cairo. 

May 11: Thirty-five French soldiers were killed and 27 
wounded in a rebel ambush near Collo. 

Socialist Party leaders gave Premier Mollet a vote 
of confidence on his Algerian policy in caucus. 

May 15: President Quwwatli of Syria gave an Algerian 
National Liberation Front mission £S 2,250,000 raised 
during “Algerian Week” in October, 1956. 

May 26: Ali Chekkal, former vice-president of the de- 
funct Algerian Assembly and a supporter of France in 
Algeria, was assassinated by another Algerian in Paris, 
Muhammad bin Sadiq, who was arrested. 

Two thousand Algerians, including men, women, and 
children, crossed the border into Tunisia near Ain 
Draham to demand asylum. 

May 27: Paris police rounded up 1,000 Algerians for 
suspected complicity in the killing of Ali Chekkal. 
May 28: A nephew of Marshal Juin, Lt. Xavier Bonnefoy, 

was killed by Algerian rebels near Tizi-Ouzou. 

May 29: Muhammad Mahiddine, believed to be the chief 
of the Algerian National Liberation Movement in 
southeastern France, was killed in Marseilles. Accord- 
ing to police he was shot by members of the rival 
National Algerian Movement. Another assassination, of 
Chentouf Ada, member of the defunct Algerian As- 
sembly and a French sympathizer like Ali Chekkal, 
took place in Mascara, in northern Algeria. 

May 30: The entire male population of Melouza, a village 
about 100 miles southeast of Algiers, was massacred by 
raiders belonging to the National Liberation Front. 
French troops found 275 bodies. 

May 31: The death toll in the Melouza massacre rose to 
303. A survivor said the raiders had attacked the 
village on grounds it had sheltered and helped French 
forces. French authorities said they were members of 
the National Liberation Front engaged in an internal 
struggle with the Algerian Nationalist Movement for 
control of the rebellion. 

June 1: France’s President Coty called for world con- 
demnation of the Algerian rebellion. 

June 2: The Tunis delegation of the National Liberation 
Front accused France of the massacre at Melouza and 
appealed to world leaders for aid in their struggle for 
independence. 

French forces killed 169 rebels in a series of ven- 
geance attacks, and seized 30 Muslims for questioning 
in connection with the Melouza massacre. 

The Algerian National Movement circulated a tract 
in Paris accusing the rival National Liberation Front 
of carrying out the Melouza massacre, and called for 
a general protest strike June 5. 

June 3: Three separate bomb attacks in Algiers caused 6 
deaths and injured 87. 

Eighteen men described as “outlaws” were killed by 
French troops in the Melouza area. 

June 5: French forces killed 95 rebels in a fierce battle 
near Fort National in the Great Kabyle Mtns. French 
losses were 10 killed and 15 wounded. 
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June 6: Paris police seized 200 suspected Algerian na- 
tionalists in dawn raids. 

Corrected reports gave the site of the May 28 
massacre of Algerian village males by rebel raiders as 
Meshta Kasba, not Melouza as first reported. 

June 7: Resident Minister Lacoste flew to visit mountain 
tribesmen near Constantine who had asked for French 
protection. He distributed shotguns to heads of fam- 
ilies. 

June 9: A terrorist’s bomb killed 7 and injured 83 in a 
casino in the Algiers suburb of St. Eugene. 

June 11: European teen-age gangs rioted in Algiers, de- 
stroying Muslim shops and homes. The official casualty 
toll was 5 Muslims dead and 17 wounded. Eight 
Europeans were wounded and one, a woman, killed. 
About 200 rioters were arrested. 

June 15: French forces killed 205 rebels in a battle at 
Cheria, near the Tunisian border. French losses were 
13 killed and 42 wounded. The rebel band was trapped 
on a hill southwest of Tebessa. 

June 16: Rebels captured at Cheria were exhibited to 
Muslim crowds in Tebessa. The 6 prisoners were driven 
through the town in a truck. Statements made by 
them to the effect that they had been forced to join 
the rebellion under threat of death were broadcast in 
Arabic from a tape-recorder to Muslim crowds. 

June 17: The Asian-Africaa bloc asked Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjéld to obtain an international investi- 
gation of the massacre at Meshta Kasba. 

June 18: Twenty-five rebels were killed and 37 captured 
in clashes with French troops in Algeria 

June 21: The Algerian National Movement protested to 
Secretary General Hammarskjéld over French treat- 
ment of Algerian’ prisoners, particularly the detention 
of 117 Algerians at Lille as “criminal offenders” when 
they should be “political prisoners.” 

June 22: New Defense Minister André Morice praised 
Algerian Resident Minister Lacoste’s policy of severe 
repression of Algerian rebels. In Algiers 5 rebels were 
executed and security measures reinforced by order 
requiring owners of public places to search all packages 
and bags brought in by customers. 

June 24: Twenty-nine French soldiers were killed in the 
ambush of two columns by Algerian rebels. 

A 2-day conference of Muslim religious leaders from 
Syria, Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria, held at Damascus, 
proclaimed that the National Liberation Front was the 
legitimate government of Algeria. 

June 26: Interior Minister Gilbert Jules issued decrees 
outlawing the 2 principal Algerian nationalist organi- 
zations operating in France. At the same time Defense 
Minister Morice announced that the Algerian border 
with Tunisia would be brought under tighter control 
with withdrawal of French troops from Tunisia. 

June 27: France admitted that at least 10,000 Muslims 
had been moved from their homes in the Philippeville 
area to other parts of Algeria. Four areas near Philippe- 
ville was declared forbidden military zones. 

Resident Minister Lacoste urged France to speed 
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adoption of a system of local autonomy for Algeria as 
the alternative to capitulation or total war. 


Cyprus 
(See also Jordan, Turkey) 


1957 


Apr. 1: The night curfew for adult male Cypriotes be- 
tween 12 and 27 was lifted for the first time since the 
summer of 1956. 

Apr. 2: Archbishop Makarios rejected participation of the 
Turkish minority in negotiations for the future of 
Cyprus. He said he was ready to grant international 
safeguards for the rights of the island’s Turkish popu- 
lation, but insisted that talks could only be held 
between himself and Britain. 

Apr. 3: British troops began their first anti-terrorist 
operation since the offering of safe-conduct passes off 
Cyprus for terrorists was made a week previously. No 
member of EOKA had taken advantage of the offer. 

Apr. 4: Governor Harding rescinded several of the emer- 
gency regulations in order to create a favorable at- 
mosphere for negotiations with Greek Cypriotes. The 
mandatory death penalty for carrying arms was lifted. 
Other changes abolished press censorship and lifted the 
ban on riding bicycles by men under 27 and on taxi 
trips more than 5 miles from main towns. Nikos 
Kranidiotis, Bishop of Kitium, who acted for Arch- 
bishop Makarios when the latter was exiled, was freed 
from house arrest after 7 months detention. 

Apr. 6: Archbishop Makarios boarded the Greek tanker 
Olympic Thunder, en route for Athens, ending his 13- 
month exile on the Seychelles Islands. Britain had agreed 
to release Makarios the previous week on condition he 
stay away from Cyprus. 

Apr. 14: Makarios gave his first sermon since being 
exiled, in a Greek Orthodox church in Kenya. He said 
the people of Cyprus would continue their struggle 
for liberty because of their faith in their Church and 
their country. 

Apr. 17: Large crowds in Athens greeted Makarios on 
his arrival. Neither the King nor Prime Minister Kara- 
manlis participated in the welcoming ceremonies; For- 
eign Minister Averoff led the greeting. 

May 1: New York’s Governor Harriman said he had not 
invited Archbishop Makarios to New York in a letter 
sent a few weeks previously. He said the letter merely 
expressed the hope the Archbishop might come. It had 
aroused criticism in Turkish circles. 

May 2: The Cyprus Supreme Court canceled the death 
sentence of § Cypriotes and ordered a retrial on grounds 
there had been no translation of evidence during the 
trial and sentencing, held on Apr. 5. 

May 6: Georghios Hadjisavva, a Cypriote schoolboy, was 
sentenced to 5 years for possession of a bomb. 

May 9: A British judge sentenced Michael Jacovides, a 
schoolboy, to 15 years in prison for possession of a 
bomb. He had pleaded guilty. 
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May 11: A 22-year-old Greek Cypriote girl told the Ni- 
cosia Special Court she had been stripped and flogged 
with a heavy leather belt by a British police sergeant 
while being interrogated. She was arrested Jan. 14 on 
charges of assisting EOKA as a courier. 

May 13: Andreas Ziartides, leader of the Pan-Cypriote 
Labor Federation, returned to Cyprus after 17 months 
of self-imposed exile. He said his union was ready to 
accept a constitutional settlement of the Cyprus dis- 
pute provided it guaranteed Cypriotes the right to 
choose their own form of government in the not dis- 
tant future. 

May 15: Archbishop Makarios called on the U.S. to ex- 
ercise its good offices to end the Cyprus dispute. 

The 5 Cypriotes ordered retried on May 2 were sen- 
tenced to 10 years each for possessing firearms. 

May 20: Argyris Karadymas, a Greek citizen, was given 
a 10-year jail sentence for hiding arms in the house of 
a priest. 

May 22: A Greek Orthodox priest, Papacharalambos Ky- 
riacou, was given a 3-year sentence for having used his 
home as a hideout for Cypriote rebels. 

May 25: Greek Cypriotes in the larger towns held a one- 
day strike in protest against Britain’s failure to abolish 
all emergency regulations or release prisoners. 

May 30: Britain’s Prime Minister MacMillan rejected a 
proposal by Archbishop Makarios that he be accepted 
as representative for all Cyprus in talks on the future 
of the island. 

June 2: British security forces clashed with Cypriotes 
demonstrating at Lyssi, east of Nicosia. 

June 3: All 18 Turkish Cypriote municipal councillors 
of the island’s main towns resigned. They accused Greek 
councillors of using their majority to advance Greek 
political aspirations. 

Six Greek Cypriotes were sentenced to 10 years in 
jail for possession of arms. 

June 5: Archbishop Makarios said in Rome that he 
planned to visit the U.S. during a future UN debate 
on Cyprus. 

June 6: Michael Rossides, a Greek Cypriote, was sen- 
tenced to death for killing Pvt. Ronald Shilton, a 
British soldier. 


June 7: The Cyprus Antiquities Department announced 
the discovery in ruins overlooking Paphos Harbor of a 
Byzantine castle thought to have been taken by Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted in 1191. 

June 14: The Greek Government charged the British on 
Cyprus with systematic use of brutality in extracting 
confessions from alleged terrorists. 

June 16: Fazil Kucuk, leader of the “Cyprus Is Turkish” 
Association of Cyprus, arrived in Ankara. He said the 
Turkish Cypriotes favored partition. 

June 22: Greece sent its representative on the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg a file on alleged atrocities com- 
mitted by British forces on Cyprus. 

June 23: Britain said it might shift its Cyprus base to 
Kenya or Aden. 
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Egypt 


(See also General, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Palestine Problem, Persian Gulf, Sudan) 


1957 


Apr. 1: Egypt announced the establishment of full dip- 
lomatic relations with Nepal, Ceylon, and Cambodia. 

Apr. 2: The Egyptian flag was hoisted over the offices of 
the civil governor of Gaza. 

Apr. 3: Seventeen U.S. tourists arrived in Cairo after 
lifting of the State Department ban on travel to the 
Middle East. 

The West German industrial fair in Cairo closed. 

Apr. 8: The Finance Ministry empowered the custodian 
of enemy property to sell or liquidate banks under se- 
questration. 

Apr. 9: The trial of 76 persons accused of trying to smug- 
gle £E 2,500,000 out of Egypt opened and was post- 
poned to Apr. 20. 

An order issued by the Finance Ministry permitted 
Egyptian shipping companies to deal with their British, 
French, and Australian counterparts. 

Apr. 16: Kamal al-Din Salah, Egyptian chairman of the 
UN Advisory Council on Italian Somaliland, was mur- 
dered in Mogadishu. 

Apr. 18: Seven banks and 17 insurance companies were 
“Egyptianised” after contracts had been signed for 
their sale to Egyptian companies. 

A trade agreement was signed between Egypt and 
Rumania. 

Apr. 20: A news article in the Cairo newspaper Akbbar 
al-Yawm charged that Ethiopia had plotted the murder 
of Kamal al-Din Salah. 

Apr. 23: Thirty Somali students demonstrated before the 
UN Center in Cairo, demanding an investigation of 
the murder of Salah. 

Barrett McGurn, a reporter for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, \eft Cairo after having been expelled 
from Egypt on grounds he “fabricated” detrimental 
reports. 

Apr. 27: Egypt denied any intent or desire to threaten 
the independence of Jordan. 

May 5: The Government announced that nominations 
for the National Assembly would be accepted May 
8-18, approved or rejected by the officially-appointed 
National Union in the following 15 days, that the gen- 
eral election would be held July 3, and the Assembly 
would meet July 22. 

The Government-supported International Federation 
of Arab Labor Unions charged Jordan’s King Husayn 
with a breach of the rights of labor in dissolving left- 
ist unions. 

May 11: The spy trial of 4 Britons, 11 Egyptians, and a 
Yugoslav began in Cairo. 

Six hundred Jews left Egypt for Israel. 

May 13: The Government demanded the death penalty 
for 1 Briton on trial for spying, James Swinburn, and 
life sentences for 3 others. 

May 18: President Nasir published a decree naming July 
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3 as the date for the general election for the proposed 
National Assembly. 

Egypt and Afghanistan announced closer coopera- 
tion, both economic and cultural, in a statement issued 
at the end of the state visit of Afghan Prime Minister 
Da’ud. 

May 20: President Nasir proclaimed a new espionage law 
providing possible death penalties for treason and sim- 
ilar offenses. 

May 21: The Government took over the Marconi radio- 
telegraph-cable organization in Egypt. It had been 
mainly British-owned. 

May 25: The Government authorized the resumption of 
operations by British airlines in Egypt, then cancelled 
the authorization. 

May 26: A clash between supporters of 2 rival candi- 
dates in the Faraskur district north of Cairo resulted 
in 17 persons being hurt. 

May 28: President Nasir named himself head of the Na- 
tional Union, Egypt’s only party. 

May 31: Egypt signed a trade pact with North Vietnam. 

June 1: The Government said the latest figures showed 
974 Egyptians killed in the Anglo-French attack on 
Port Said. 

Britain released £6 million in frozen Egyptian ac- 
counts to cover Egyptian contracts made prior to the 
beginning of the Suez crisis in July, 1956, while Egypt 
agreed to pay up the pensions of Britons who formerly 
worked for the Egyptian Government. 

June 5: The Cairo newspaper Al-Sha'b said Egypt would 
make its first payment July 1 under the Arab subsidy 
agreement. 

June 10: An Egyptian court sentenced Amin Mahmud, 
an Egyptian schoolmaster, to death for spying for 
Britain, but postponed verdicts on 4 Britons also on 
trial on the same charge. The death sentence remained 
subject to approval by the Mufti of Egypt. 

Egypt charged that its military attaché in Amman 
and consul-general in Jerusalem had been falsely ac- 
cused by Jordan, and demanded the recall of Jordan’s 
Ambassador to Egypt. 

June 12: A military court in Cairo sentenced 65 persons 
to prison terms and fined them £E 5,982,158 on charges 
of smuggling Egyptian currency abroad during the in- 
vasion. 

June 16: The National Planning C ission said that 
Egypt’s population had risen to 24,339,000. 

June 17: President Nasir and 3 of his ministers completed 
the choosing of 1318 candidates to represent the Na- 
tional Front, the only political “party” in Egypt, and 
rejected 1210 others as politically undesirable. The mu- 
nicipal elections to have been held in June were post- 
poned for a year. 

June 18: Three Soviet submarines bought by the Egyp- 
tian government joined the Egyptian fleet. 

June 20: Egyptian police arrested Charles A. Muses, an 
American archaeologist, and accused him of trying to 
smuggle antiquities out of Egypt. 

June 22: Two of the 4 Britons accused of having spied 
for Britain against Egypt, John Stanley and Charles 
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Pittuck, were acquitted. Two others, James Swinburn 
and James Zarb, received 5 and 10 year sentences re- 
spectively. The death sentence for an Egyptian, Amin 
Mahmud, was approved by the Mufti. 

June 25: The first British ship to do business with Egypt 
since the invasion, the Athelbeach, arrived at Alexan- 
dria. 

June 26: Yugoslavia and Egypt signed a long-term trade 
and payments agreement envisaging an annual exchange 
of goods worth $28 million. 

The Ministry of Finance said it had decided to invite 
a British financial mission to Cairo to discuss ques- 
tions regarding sequestered British property compensa- 
tion and unfreezing of Egyptian sterling balances in 
Britain. 

The Government agreed to permit British airliners 
to resume service to Egypt. 

June 27: A new oil refinery with a capacity of 200,000 
tons opened at Alexandria. 

President Nasir was named patron of a nation-wide 
fund-raising campaign for victims of war in Algeria. 

June 29: Egypt officially supported the plan of Greek 
shipowner Aristotle Onassis to build an oil pipeline 
along the Suez Canal. The statement said an Egyptian 
stock company would be established to build the pipe- 
line. Not more than 49% of foreign capital would be 
allowed. 


Ethiopia 
(See also Egypt, Palestine Problem, Sudan) 


1957 


Apr. 1: Dr. Joseph Simonson, U.S. Ambassador to Ethi- 
opia, announced his retirement. 

Apr. 17: Ambassador James P. Richards, U.S. envoy to 
explain the Eisenhower Doctrine to the countries of the 
Middle East, ended talks with Ethiopian Government 
officials. It was reported that Ethiopia had assured the 
U.S. of “cordial support” of the Doctrine. 

Apr. 28: Following the state visit of Sudanese Premier 
Khalil to Ethiopia, a joint communique issued by the 
Premier and Emperor Haile Selassie pledged mutual 
Sudanese-Ethiopian cooperation to maintain peace, sta- 
bility, and prosperity in Central and East Africa. 

May 13: The Duke of Harar, second son of Emperor 
Haile Selassie, was killed in an automobile accident. 

May 15: The Somali Youth League, leading party in the 
government of Somalia and leading exponent of the idea 
of a greater Somalia, celebrated its 14th anniversary. 

May 26: A U.S. Navy subchaser arrived at Massawa to 
be incorporated in the Ethiopian Navy under the mu- 
tual security program. It was manned by U.S. sailors 
and 10 Ethiopian naval cadets. 

June 4: The 400-ton P.C. 1616, U.S. naval subchaser 
assigned to the Ethiopian Navy under the mutual se- 
curity program, was delivered to Ethiopia with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

June 20: Miss Clara Boyd Wheeler left the U.S. to es- 
tablish a service center for adult education in Addis 
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Ababa. The center, a joint project of the Ethiopian 
Government, LC.A. and the YWCA, was especially 
designed for women; its program would include courses 
to train Ethiopian women in child care, health and 
sanitation, sewing, handicrafts, typing, language, and 
recreational activities. 

June 22: Donald Bliss, new U.S. envoy to Ethiopia, ar- 
rived in Addis Ababa. 


India 
(See also General, Persian Gulf) 
1957 


Apr. 3: The Congress Party announced it would renomi- 
nate President Prasad and Vice President Radhakrish- 
nan for their respective offices. 

Apr. 5: The firsts Communist government in Asia to win 
office in an election began governing in the state of 
Kerala. Elankulam Namboodiripad, a Communist born 
into a high-caste Brahmin Hindu family, was sworn 
in as Chief Minister. His Cabinet included 2 Brahmins, 
2 members of the middle-class Nair caste, 2 low-caste 
Ezhavas, 3 Catholics, 1 Harijan (Untouchable) and 1 
Muslim. Chief Minister Namboodiripad said agrarian 
reform was the major item of his Government’s pro- 
gram. 

Apr. 10: Over 100 convicts were freed from Trivandrum 
central jail by the Communist Government of Kerala. 

Apr. 13: Twenty-seven women delegates were elected to 
Parliament, including 2 Communists, and 195 to vari- 
ous state assemblies. 

Apr. 15: Prime Minister Nehru formally nominated Pres- 
ident Prasad and Vice President Radhakrishnan for re- 
election to their respective offices. 

Apr. 17: Prime Minister Nehru named a new Cabinet, as 
follows: 

Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs—Jawa- 
harlal Nahru 

Minister of Education and Scientific Research—Abul 
Kalam Azad 

Minister of Home Affairs—Govind Ballabh Pant 

Minister of Commerce and Industry — Moranji 
Ranchhodji Desai 

Minister of Railways—Jagjivan Ram 

Minister of Labor, Employment and Planning—Gul- 
zarilal Nanda 

Minister of Finance—Tiruvallur Thattai Krishna- 
machari 

Minister of Transport and Communications—Lal 
Bahadur Shastri 

Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel—Swaran Singh 

Minister of Works, Housing and Supply—Kyzam- 
bally Changalaraya Reddy 

Minister of Food and Agriculture—Ajit Prasad Jain 

Minister of Defense—Krishna Menon 

Minister of Irrigation and Power—Sadashiv Kanoji 
Patil 

Apr. 23: Vice President Radhakrishnan was re-elected 
for a five-year term. He was unopposed. 
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Indian-occupied Jammu and Kashmir State became 
a member of the Northern Zonal Council when that 
organization was inaugurated by Home Minister Pant. 
The regional council was also composed of the Punjab 
and Rajasthan states and the centrally administered 
territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 

Apr. 30: India said it welcomed parts of Gunnar Jar- 
ring’s report to the UN on Kashmir, but that it would 
not agree to his suggestion for arbitration. 

The Communist Government of Kerala said it was 
considering the nationalization of foreign-owned plan- 
tations. 

India and Rumania signed a 5-year cultural pact. 

May 2: Six thousand Hindu refugees from East Pakistan 
clashed with police in Howrah, a suburb of Calcutta. 
Thirty policemen and 60 refugees were injured. The 
clash resulted from refugee dissatisfaction with the 
size of the rice ration distributed to them by a private 
social welfare organization. 

May 10: Dr. Rajendra Prasad was re-elected President of 
India for a 5-year term. The Communists and Praja 
Socialists boycotted the election on grounds they had 
not been consulted over the nominations. 

A leftist coalition demanding division of Bombay 
State into 2 linguistic units won 68 of the 131 seats 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation. The Congress 
Party won 55. Eight independents were elected. The 
Opposition elements campaigned under the banner of 
United Maharashtra Committee. 

May 13: President Prasad said in his inaugural address 
that India did not intend to slow down its industrial- 
ization program despite “temporary difficulties.” 

May 15: The Government submitted a new austerity 
program to Parliament. It projected a wealth tax for 
the extremely wealthy, a lowering of the income tax 
base from $882 to $630, and heavier excise taxes af- 
fecting all consumers. An “expenditure tax” on upper- 
income groups would begin in April, 1958. Finance 
Minister Krishnamachari, who introduced the program, 
also called for a 5-15% tax on railway fares and an in- 
crease in postal rates. 

May 18: Authorities in Prime Minister Nehru’s home 
state of Uttar Pradesh arrested 1143 Socialists for 
civil disobedience against the Government. 

May 30: The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development granted a loan equal to $9,800,000 to 
India for expansion of the Trombay power plant near 
Bombay. 

May 31: India sent the U.S. 93 tons of silver, worth $3 
million, as the first installment in repayment of a 
World War II lend-lease debt of $157 million. 

June 1: Prime Minister Nehru criticized his Congress 
Party strongly. He said it was drying up at the grass 
roots in various areas. He also noted a lack of party 
discipline and a “shameful” increase in “provincialism, 
casteism, and communalism.” 

June 2: The All-India Congress Committee, highest pol- 
icy-making body of the Congress Party, adopted a reso- 
lution supporting the Government’s economic policies 
and the targets of the second 5-year plan. 
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June 8: Talks began between representatives of the IBRD 
and the Indian Government .oward finding a solution 
to the water dispute between India and Pakistan. 

June 14: Prime Minister Nehru arrived in Syria for an 
official visit. 

June 15: Two U.S. women employees of the I.C.A. were 
mobbed by villagers between Junagadh and Ahmad- 
abad. 

June 29: The U.S. and India renewed their technical co- 
operation agreement for an indefinite period. Another 
agreement authorized a U.S. loan of $47,500,000 to 
India for the fiscal year ending in June 1957 (sic). 

India banned the import of foreign movies, books, 
magazines, and many other items, effective July 1. 
Books, periodicals, and magazines, could be imported 
only with import licenses. 


Iran 


(See also Pakistan) 
1957 


Apr. 2: John B. Hollister, director of I.C.A., said in a 
statement that there had been no directives to with- 
draw or stop U.S. aid to Iran. He said a temporary 
restriction had been placed on travel by Americans in 
southeast Iran by both governments as a precautionary 
measure. Previous reports had stated that all U.S. aid 
in southeast Iran had been halted. 

Apr. 3: Premier Ala resigned. Shah Muhammad Riza 
Pahlavi appointed Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal, Minister of 
Court and chancellor of Tehran University, as Pre- 
mier with authority to form a new Cabinet. 

Apr. 4: Dr. Eghbal named a new Cabinet, as follows: 

Manouchehr Eghbal—Premier 

Ali Gholi Ardalan—Secretary of State 

Fatolah Jalali—Minister of Interior 

Mahmud Mehran—Minister of Education 

Abdul Husayn Raji—Minister of Health 

Khali Taleghani—Minister of Advisors 

Ali Asghar Nasir—Minister of Finance 

Ali Akbar Zargham—NMinister of Customs 

Ahmad Vosuq—Minister of National Defense 

Hassan Akhavi—Minister of Agriculture 

Sharif Imami—Minister of Mines & Industries 

Amir Ghassan Eshraghi—Minister of P.T.T. 

Mustafa Tajadod—Minister of Commerce 

Agha Khan Bakhtiar—Minister of Labor 

Muhammad Maijlisi—Minister of Justice 

Premier Eghbal told the Majlis that he would follow 
the foreign policy of the former government. 

Martial law in Tehran was lifted. Gen Taymur Bakh- 
tiar, former military governor of the city, was named 
deputy Premier in the Cabinet. 

Police announced they had trapped the remnants of 
the bandit gang that killed 3 Americans in ambush 
Mar. 24. 


Apr. $: Morteza Sazegar, son of a former Iranian Cab- 
inet official, was ordered to leave the U.S. voluntarily 
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or face deportation proceedings. He was admitted on a 
student’s visa but quit his medical studies to take a 
full-time job as a laboratory technician. 

Apr. 8: Ahmad Shah, brother of Iranian bandit chief 
Dadshah, confessed to Pakistani police that he had 
killed Mrs. Kevin Carroll on Mar. 24 in Iran. 


Apr. 9: The Shah approved plans for the development 
of the new oilfield at Qum. All exploration and pro- 
duction would be carried out by the National Iranian 
Oil Company, which allotted 1,200,000,000 rials for 
initial drilling and purchase of a small refinery. 

Apr. 10: A Soviet mission headed by First Deputy For- 
eign Minister Kuznetsov arrived in Iran for talks on 
demarcation of the Irano-Soviet border. 

Apr. 11: Iran and the USSR signed border protocols 
clearly defining their joint border. 

Apr. 14: The Majlis approved the program of the new 
government by 110 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions. 
Apr. 16: Iran and the USSR signed a 3-year trade agree- 
ment. Under its terms Iran would export wool, cotton, 
dried fruit, oil seeds, caviar, minerals, and rugs, in re- 

turn for machinery, cars, and sugar. 

The Government called on the consortium that runs 
Iran’s oil industry to prevent Iranian oil from reaching 
Israel. 

Apr. 17: The Senate approved the platform of the new 
government by 33 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

Apr. 18: Soviet Deputy Premier Kuznetsov said that the 
Soviet-Iranian trade agreement would be mostly to 
Iran’s benefit. 

Lists of goods to be exchanged between the USSR 
and Iran in 1957-58 were released. Iran would export 
mineral ores and over 25,000 Ibs. of rice. 

Apr. 23: The Shah told a group of Senators that Com- 
munism had been crushed in Iran and the country 
would soon have a democratic-style government based 
on the party system. 

Apr. 24: Agreement was announced between the Iran 
Government and the Italian Hydrocarbon Authority 
(E.N.L.) on oil concessions. Under the terms of the 
agreement 50% of the profits would be paid to the 
Iranian Government as royalties and taxes. A further 
25% would be paid to a company owned by the Iran- 
ian Government and operated in equal partnership with 
E.N.I. The Iranian Company would put up initial 
capital of $67,200, the rest being provided by E.N.I. 
The agreement remained subject to ratification by the 
Iranian Parliament. 

Apr. 27: Iran signed a transit agreement with the USSR 
giving Iran the right of free transit through Soviet ter- 
ritory for all commodities regardless of origin or pro- 
ducer country. 

Apr. 30: The Shah signed a decree ordering the forma- 
tion of a Congress of Parliament members to amend 
the Constitution. The new amendment would increase 
the size of the Majlis from 136 to 300 and provide 
S-year terms for deputies. 

May 2: The Shah formally opened a new U.S.-financed 
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railroad linking Meshed with the Persian Gulf. It had 
taken 20 years to build, and cost $100 million. 

May 6: Iran disclosed it had agreed in principle to a new 
border treaty with the USSR requiring repatriation of 
border crossers. 

May 16: A new opposition party called the People’s Party 
was formed under the leadership of Asadollah Alam, 
former Minister of Interior and Minister of Labor. It 
announced its aims as limitation of land ownership, 
agricultural reform, labor welfare, and political rights 
for women. ; 

May 21: The Shah and Queen Soraya arrived in Spain 
for a state visit. 

May 27: Minister of Court Husayn Ala denied that the 
Shah was seeking dictatorial powers in Iran. He said 
the Shah had never overstepped the Constitution but 
that it was his constitutional prerogative to appoint 
a new Premier. 

June 16: Eighteen tribesmen were killed and 45 wounded 
near Kermanshah when members of the Kakavand 
tribe fell out with their leaders over whether to sell 
their illegally grown opium in Iran or smuggle it to 
Pakistan. 

June 26: Police said Dad Shah, bandit chief responsible 
for the killing of 3 Americans Mar. 24, had agreed to 
surrender and face charges. They said the offer had 
come from Baluchistan. 


Iraq 
(See also General, Algeria, Israel, Jordan, Persian Gulf) 


1957 


Apr. 4: King Faysal decreed, on the 18th anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, that 60 students imprisoned 
in November for rioting against Iraq’s membership in 
the Baghdad Pact should be freed. 

Apr. 8: A military court in Kirkuk sentenced 12 per- 
sons to 7 years’ hard labor for Communist activities. 

Apr. 17: Five Hunter Mark VI jet fighters presented to 
Iraq by Britain arrived at Habbaniya air base. 

Apr. 21: The director-general of prisons said that 48 
former Communists now in jail had renounced their 
beliefs and asked for pardons. 

May 11: King Sa‘ud arrived in Baghdad for a state visit. 
He received a tumultuous welcome. 

May 14: The Government cancelled the monopoly ar- 
rangements for sale of dates grown in central Iraq. 
May 18: Iraq and Saudi Arabia issued a joint statement 
following talks between King Faysal and King Sa‘ud. 
The statement condemned Communism and Western 
imperialism and Zionism and promised a “new era” in 
relations between themselves and among all Arab states. 

May 27: The Government decided to end martial law. 

June 6: Salih Jabr, a Senator and leading opponent of 
Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id on domestic issues, died of a heart 
attack on the Senate floor. 

June 7: King Faysal commissioned architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright to design a $45 million cultural center for Iraq. 
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June 8: Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id resigned. He said he had 
done so in order to reshuffle and strengthen the Cabinet. 

June 10: Iraq signed 2 agreements under which the U.S. 
would pay a total of $12,500,000 to the Muslim mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact for telec ications and 
highway projects. 

June 11: The Government suspended 106 officials for 
corruption and inefficiency, making a total of over 
500 so dismissed. 

June 17: King Faysal named ‘Ali Jawdat, Senator and 
former Premier, as Premier and charged him with 
forming a new Cabinet. 

June 20: A new Cabinet was sworn in by King Faysal. 
Its members were: 

Premier, Foreign Minister—'Ali Jawdat 

Finance Minister—Ali Mumtaz al-Daftari 

Minister of Defense—Ahmad Mukhtar Baban 

Communications—‘Abd al-Wahhab Murjan 

Minister without Portfolio—‘Ali al-Sharki 

Justice—Abd al-Rasul al-Khalsi 

Economy, Development—Nadhim al-Pachachi 

Health—'Abd al-Amir Allawi 

Social Affairs—Sami Fattah 

Agriculture—Jamal ‘Umar Nazmi. 

June 23: King Faysal, Jordan’s King Husayn, and Cab- 
inet ministers from Iraq and Jordan held talks on 
Iraqi economic aid to Jordan. 

June 24: A joint Iraqi-Jordanian statement made no 
mention of an Iraqi subsidy to Jordan but pledged 
mutual defense and condemned interference by other 
Arab states in each other’s internal affairs. 

June 25: Minister of Economy Nadhim al-Pachachi said 
the Iraq Petroleum Company had agreed to pay Iraq 
£7 million as settlement of its 1953 oil account. 

The Senate unanimously ratified economic and civil 
aviation agreements with Saudi Arabia. 

Former Premier Fadhil al-Jamali said he would apply 
in a few weeks for permission to form a new political 
party on “nationalist, progressive and democratic bases.” 

June 26: Premier ‘Ali Jawdat said he would continue 
Iraq’s past policy of cooperation with the West. 





Israel 


(See also General, Jordan, Palestine Problem, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Tunisia) 
1957 


Apr. 1: The first Jewish immigrant to Israel ever to dis- 
embark at Elath arrived at the Gulf of Aqaba port on 
an Israeli chartered vessel. 

Apr. 2: Israel said it was expelling a Czech diplomat for 
espionage. 

About 100 former inmates of Nazi concentration 
camps demonstrated outside the Knesset demanding 
higher compensation from the Government. 

Apr. 3: France granted Israel credits equal to $30 million 
to purchase consumer goods and equipment in France. 

Apr. 7: Oil from the U.S. tanker Kern Hills began flow- 
ing through a new seapipe into storage tanks at Elath. 

Druse and Arab members of Israel’s defense forces 
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were given the right to full membership in the Hista- 
drut, and exempted from restrictions on movements im 
border areas under military rule, in a series of orders. 

Apr. 9: The Knesset gave preliminary approval to a 
budget for the 1957-58 fiscal year of £930 million. 

Apr. 11: Israel denied Egyptian charges that Israeli 
troops still held 2 points on the Egyptian coast of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

The Knesset voted final approval of a record budget 
of £1969 million. The defense section of the budget 
was kept secret. 

Apr. 12: Israel expressed the hope the U.S. and other 
maritime nations would prevail on Saudi Arabia to 
abandon any attempt to fire on Israeli shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Apr. 13: Foreign Minister Golda Meir said Israel would 
view with alarm any foreign interference in Jordan. 
Apr. 19: The U.S. cautioned Israel against any precipi- 

tate action in the Jordan crisis. 

Apr. 23: The Government announced recognition of the 
Druses as a separate religious community. They would 
have their own religious courts and administer their 
own funds. 

Apr. 28: Mary Frances Hagan, American woman im- 
prisoned in Israel for spying for Syria, was released 
after serving 8 months of a 1-year sentence. 

The Government lifted restrictions on electricity, 
fuel, and transportation. 

Apr. 29: Shimon Peres, director general of the Ministry 
of Defense, said that substantial financial aid collected 
shortly before the Israeli attack on Egypt by the Is- 
rael bond organization in the U.S. had made possible 
the Israeli military buildup. He said this assistance 
had released funds for the procurement of modern 
arms, mostly from France. 

May 3: U.S. Special Ambassador Richards discussed the 
Eisenhower Doctrine with Premier David Ben-Gurion 
and Israel leaders. 

May 5: Israel began celebrations of the 9th anniversary 
of its existence. 

May 18: A new Zionist grou, tentatively known as the 
Independent Zionists of America was established at a 
meeting in New York. The new group said it would 
enroll Zionists and other Jews who had never been 
affiliated with the Zionist movements, and to work for 
Israel on a non-party basis. 

May 21: Israel upheld the Eisenhower Doctrine in a split 
Cabinet decision. 

May 22: The Zionist Organization of America denied it 
had any political ties with the General Zionist Party 
in Israel. It attacked the American Jewish League for 
Israel, the permanent title for the Zionist group founded 
May 18 in New York, as a “Zionist splinter group 
with a non-Zionist facade.” 

Three alleged terrorists were put on trial for mur- 
dering Dr. Rudolf Kastner, a physician and member 
of the ruling Mapai party, in March. 

June 3: Premier Ben-Gurion won a vote of confidence 
in the Knesset on his endorsement of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 
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June 8: Israel reported discovery of a new oilfield in the 
Negev 21 miles south of Beersheba. 

June 12: Israel and Burma signed an economic coopera- 
tion agreement. They agreed in principle to set up 
joint manufacturing ventures. 

June 16: The Israeli Research Council announced the e¢s- 


tablishment of an arid zone research institute in Beer- 
sheba. 


June 18: Israel said the delivery of 3 Soviet submarines 
to Egypt had upset the balance of military power in 
the Middle East. 

June 20: The Zionist Organization of America called for 
changes in operational practices of the World Zionist 
organization, and urged its representatives on the WZO 
to press for such reforms as to ensure that its central 
activities would be conducted on a non-partisan basis. 

June 25: Premier Ben-Gurion said that financial and 
spiritual support of Israel by Jews elsewhere carried 
no political implications. 

June 28: Ben-Gurion said it was illogical to ask Israel 
how many Arab refugees it was willing to take back. 
He said the only possible solution was to resettle them 
in Iraq or Syria, where large tracts of fertile land were 
available. 


Jordan 


(See also General, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Palestine Problem, 
Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1957 


Apr. 2: Britain began evacuating its base at Ma‘an, in 
south Jordan. 

Apr. 4: Premier Nabulsi said in a broadcast that his 
country would accept Soviet aid if it were offered. He 
rejected U.S. aid offers with the charge they were 
aimed at cutting Jordan’s ties with Egypt. 

Apr. 6: Premier Nabulsi said Jordan intended to main- 
tain a policy of “positive” neutrality in dealing with 
the U.S. and the USSR. 

Apr. 10: King Husayn formally ordered the resignation 
of Premier Nabulsi’s government. The resignation came 
less than 24 hours after Premier Nabulsi had said 
a government crisis had ended. The King also named 
Brig. Muhammad Mu‘aytah, his chief aide, director 
general of public security, replacing Maj. Gen. Bahjat 
Tabbara. 

The Jerusalem Electricity Company, a British con- 
cession since the Palestine Mandate, became the prop- 
erty of the Jordan Government under an agr 
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achieve confederation with Egypt and Syria as the 
first step to full Arab unity. They said they would not 
take part in any government under Dr. Khalidi. 

Apr. 13: An armored regiment from Syria moved into 
northern Jordan. 

Jordan’s Cabinet crisis was resolved by the forma- 
tion of a new Government with ‘Abd al-Halim al- 
Nimr, deputy Premier in the Nabulsi Cabinet and Na- 
bulsi’s uncle, as Premier. The new Cabinet was com- 
posed of 4 National Socialists, 3 Independents, 1 Ba- 
‘thist, 1 National Bloc member, and 1 Arab Constitu- 
tionalist. 

Crowds demonstrated in Amman and shouted anti- 
American slogans, but without violence. King Husayn 
intervened personally in clashes between loyal and 
dissident army elements at Zerqa, near Amman. Maj. 
Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar was dismissed as chief of staff, 
and fled to Damascus. Maj. Gen. Ali Hiyari was named 
to replace him and to carry out a purge of disloyal 
elements in the army. Censorship was imposed through- 
out Jordan. Former Premier Nabulsi and several other 
ministers were reported under house arrest. Casualties 
at Zerqa were 3 pro-Nuwar officers killed, 10 wounded 
and 10 captured. 

Apr. 14: The Cabinet of Premier al-Nimr was dissolved 
before it could take office, due to non-participation 
of a majority of members. King Husayn asked Senate 
President Sa‘id al-Mufti to form a caretaker Cabinet 
as Premier-designate. 

Apr. 15: A new Jordan coalition government was formed 
under Husayn Fakhri al-Khalidi. Its members included: 


Premier, Defense Minister— Husayn Fakhri al- 
Khalidi 

Deputy Premier, Interior, Agriculture — Sa‘id al- 
Mufti 


Education, Public Works—Fawzi al-Mulki 
Justice—Majid ‘Abd al-Hadi 
Foreign Minister, Communications—Sulayman Na- 
bulsi 
Finance, Economy—Sulayman Sukkar 
Public Health, Social Affairs, Construction, Devel- 
opment—Amin Majaj 
The new Premier told the King his Government would 
continue to support the policy of the “liberated” 
Arab nations, based on opposition to foreign alliances 
and positive neutrality. 

Apr. 16: Student demonstrations in Jerusalem and Nab- 
lus called for the return of former chief of staff 
Nuwar. 

King Husayn received oaths of allegiance from 200 
Bed chiefs. 





signed to that effect. Following nationalization the 
Government would pay the company 140,000 dinars. 
Apr. 11: King Husayn asked former Foreign Minister 
Fakhri al-Khalidi to form a new Government, but he 
was unsuccessful. 
The 4 parties backing the ousted Nabulsi Cabinet 
issued a statement attacking imperialism and “con- 
spiracies,” and saying Jordan was determined to 


The U.S. said it would “assist” Jordan if the king- 
dom should become a victim of aggression. 


Apr. 17: A decree blacklisted 13 foreign firms for trad- 
ing with Israel despite warnings from the Arab League. 
They included Swiss, American, Cypriote, French, and 
7 British companies. 

King Husayn warned outsiders to keep hands off 
Jordan. He spoke in a broadcast. 
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Premier Khalidi said steps to create a federal union 
of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan were continuing. 

Apr. 18: The King accepted the resignation of exiled 
army chief of staff Nuwar, and formally named Maj. 
Gen. Hayari to replace him. 

The U.S. denied any commitment to use force to 
help defend Jordan. 

Apr. 19: Jordan’s Queen Dina said she had no plans to 

return to King Husayn. 

King Husayn and Maj. Gen. Hayari began steps to 
“Bedouinize” the army. The king promoted Hafiz 
Majali, a Bedouin officer, to general and named him 
deputy to Gen. Hayari. A S-man army council was 
formed to reshuffle the command. 

Apr. 20: Maj. Gen. Hayari r d his « d and 
went into exile in Damascus. Maj. Gen. Majali re- 
placed him as chief of staff. Gen. Hayari said he had 
resigned because he could find no evidence that army 
officers supported a policy of cooperation with imper- 
ialism, and was unwilling to carry out a disciplinary 
purge. He said if there had been any plot it was on 
the part of the palace, which had started rumors of 
an attempted coup d’état to give an excuse for inter- 
vention at Zerqa and forming a new government. 

Moscow Radio reported that Foreign Minister Na- 
bulsi had appealed to the USSR for aid in opposing 
Israeli-imperialist aggression. 

Queen Zayn of Jordan, King Husayn’s mother, was 
portrayed by the Cairo press as the cause of the ouster 
of Premier Nabulsi. 

Britain completed evacuation of its armored base 
at Ma‘an. 

Apr. 21: Foreign Minister Nabulsi charged meddling by 
some diplomatic envoys in Jordan’s affairs. 

Apr. 22: Premier Khalidi cautioned neighboring Arab 
countries against excessive statements about the situa- 
tion in Jordan. 

The Finance Ministry said Saudi Arabia had given 
£5 million in aid to Jordan. 

Apr. 23: Extreme Arab nationalists threatened street 
demonstrations and a general strike unless Premier 
Khalidi’s government resigned and exiled army leaders 
were reinstated. 

Apr. 24: Jordan closed its border with Syria. 

After several hours of street demonstrations were 
brought under control, King Husayn charged that 
international communism was responsible for efforts to 
destroy the country. A general strike also went into 
effect, closing shops throughout Jordan. 

Apr. 25: The Cabinet of Premier Khalidi resigned. King 
Husayn placed Jordan under martial law, with a total 
curfew for Amman, Jerusalem, Ramallah, Nablus, and 
Irbid. The Jordanian police force was put under di- 
rect Army command. All 10 Jordanian political parties 
were abolished. 

A new Cabinet was formed as follows: 

Premier, Justice—Ibrahim Hashim 

Deputy Premier, Foreign Affairs—Samir al-Rifa‘i 

Interior, Public Works—Falah Madadha 

Defense, Health, Social Affairs—Sulayman Tuqan 
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Economy, Education—Khulusi al-Khairi 

Finance, Communications—Anastas Hananiah 

Agriculture, Construction, Development—Agqif al- 

Faiz 

Apr. 26: Jordan continued its roundup of leftist leaders 
and Communists. The King named Defense Minister 
Tuqan as Military Governor of Jordan. 

Apr. 27: Jordan’s Military Governor set up a system of 
military courts to try both soldiers and civilians ac- 
cused of having plotted to overthrow the regime. He 
also named 6 military governors to serve under him 
and abolished 3 steering committees that had directed 
the National Front bloc’s policies. 

Apr. 28: King Husayn flew to Riyadh to consult King 
Sa‘ud. The King also refused to sign a document pre- 
pared by the former Nabulsi Cabinet establishing dip- 
lomatic relations between Jordan and the USSR. 

The headquarters of all political parties were pad- 
locked. 

Apr. 29: King Husayn accepted a grant of $10 million 
in aid from the U.S. 

Apr. 30: The King said he had no intention of binding 
Jordan to any treaty commitment under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. He said there was no special reason 
for his having accepted U.S. aid at that particular 
time. 

May I: The Government banned trade unions and em- 
ployees’ associations effective May 2. 

A refugee teachers’ training college operated by 
UNRWA at Ramallah was closed after Jamil Budayr, 
its headmaster, had been arrested as a suspected Com- 
munist. 

May 2: The nationwide curfew was lifted to permit cele- 
brations of the 4th anniversary of King Husayn’s ac- 
cession. 

May 6: Jordan said it would try Gens. Nuwar and 
Hayari and Col. Mahmud al-Musa, former chief of 
intelligence, in absentia for treason later in the year. 

King Husayn said Lebanon was cooperating closely 
with Jordan to prevent entry into Lebanon of Com- 
munists and others who had had a hand in the Jordan 
crisis. 

May 7: Former Premier Nabulsi was officially placed un- 
der house arrest. 

May 8: Deputy Premier al-Rifa‘i told U.S. officials Jordan 
would need most or all of the $10 million U.S. emer- 
gency grant to support its budget. He said his prede- 
cessors had spent all of a reserve fund of $9,800,000 
for day-to-day operations. 

May 9: Defense Minister Tuqan announced the arrest of 
more than a dozen civil servants and teachers suspected 
of illegal activity. The list included several officials of 
the Ministries of Public Works and Economy. 

May 11: The curfew was lifted in Jerusalem. 

Jordan published details of an alleged plot by Egypt, 
Syria, and the USSR to overthrow the 4 Arab kings 
and the Lebanese republic. 

May 13: Jordan recalled its Ambassador to Egypt, to be 
replaced by the present Ambassador to the U.S., ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Rifa‘i. 
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May 14: King Husayn asked King Sa‘ud and King Faysal 
for additional loans or grants totalling $21 million. 
May 16: A Government decree ordered imprisonment 
from 6 months to 2 years for anyone spreading false 
news detrimental to the state, and from 6 months to 
3 years for anyone responsible for a statement or pho- 

tograph or caricature offending the King. 

Security forces arrested 2 former ministers, Na‘im 
‘Abd al-Hadi and ‘Abd al-Qadir Salah, and several 
National Socialist deputies. 

May 17: King Husayn approved death sentences by hang- 
ing for 4 persons accused as traitors who had dealt 
with Israel. 

The 2 former ministers arrested the previous day 
were released. 

May 18: A military court sentenced a teacher to 3 years’ 
imprisonment for unfavorable comments about the 
King. 

May 19: The USSR branded Jordanian reports of a Com- 
munist plot to overthrow 4 Middle Eastern monarchs 
a complete fabrication. 

May 21: Saudi Arabia paid Jordan 1,500,000 dinars as 
the balance of the first installment of Saudi aid due 
under the Arab solidarity agreement replacing Britain’s 
subsidy. 

May 22: The Government announced the dismissal of 70 
UNRWA employees in Jordan, with 50 placed under 
arrest. Seventeen members of the 40-member Jordanian 
Parliament were described as under house arrest or 
parole. 

The Egyptian Middle East News Agency reported 
that representatives of the outlawed National Socialist, 
Ba‘th, National Front, and Arab Nationalist parties 
met secretly in Jordan and issued a statement accus- 
ing U.S. and British imperialists of preparing a plot 
against Jordan in cooperation with reactionary agents 
in Arab countries and members of the Baghdad Pact. 

May 23: Jordan asked Syria to withdraw its troops, 
numbering about 5000. 

May 26: Jordan announced that Syrian troops had com- 
pleted their withdrawal from the Mafraq region in 
Jordan’s north border area. 


May 28: Jordan charged Syrian troops which had been 
withdrawn May 26 with political interference, incite- 
ment to assassination, and general inefficiency. The 
charge was in answer to Syrian charges made May 27 
that in forcing the withdrawal of Syrian forces Jor- 
dan had violated its tripartite military agreement with 
Egypt and Syria, had planned to promote an Iraqi at- 
tack on Syria, and was playing the “imperialist” game. 

May 29: King Husayn charged that ministers in the 
ousted Nabulsi Cabinet had accepted bribes from So- 
viet agents in Syria. He said the bribes were as large 
as 100,000 dinars. He did not identify the ministers. 

May 31: The British air base at Mafraq was transferred 
to Jordanian sovereignty. 

June 1: Jordan imposed a ban on all Egyptian newspa- 
pers and magazines. 
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Jordan announced payment of an initial installment 
of the £4 million due Britain under the agreed termi- 
nation of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty of alliance. 

June 8: King Sa‘ud began a state visit to Jordan. 

June 9: The Government ordered the expulsion of Col. 
Ahmad Fuad Hilal, Egyptian military attache in Am- 
man’ on charges of incitement to assassination. Also 
ordered expelled was Brig. Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
Egyptian consul general in Jerusalem. 

June 10: Egypt ordered the expulsion of Jordanian Am- 
bassador ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Rifa‘i as a retaliatory measure. 

June 16: Nineteen persons were arrested in the Hebron 
area and accused of collaborating with Col. Hilal and 
Brig. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

Jordan announced it was closing its embassy in Cairo 
and recalling all employees. It said the closing did not 
mean a break in political relations with Egypt. 

June 18: The Cabinet suspended Parliament for 3 
months. No reason was given. 

June 22: Former Jordanian Ambassador to Egypt al- 
Rifa‘i attributed the current crisis in Egyptian-Jordan- 
ian relations to Egypt’s overconfidence in its ability to 
coerce other Arab states with impunity. 

June 26: Security forces arrested 7 teachers for taking 
part in the recent attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. Also arrested was George Terjuman, a promi- 
nent Communist leader. 

June 28: The royal family of Jordan announced that 
King Husayn had obtained a Muslim divorce from 
Queen Dina. 

June 29: The U.S. agreed to extend an additional $10 
million in aid to Jordan. Under the agreement the 
U.S. promised to procure up to that amount in mili- 
tary goods and services. 

The Cabinet approved the 1957-58 budget sched- 
uled to go into effect Apr. 1. 

June 30: Jordan announced it would take over sole re- 
sponsibility for Point Four in the country effective 
July 1. All Jordanian employees would become civil 
servants and American officials would rank as advisors. 

The U.S. announced an additional grant of $10 
million in economic aid to Jordan. 


Lebanon 
(See also Jordan, Morocco, Persian Gulf) 


1957 


Apr. 4: Premier Sami al-Sulh asked Parliament for formal 
approval of the Cabinet’s decision to work with the 
U.S. for mutual defense against communism. 

Apr. 6: Lebanon signed a trade agreement with Nation- 
alist China to improve their mutual trade. Payment 
for goods either exported or imported would be made 
in U.S. dollars or any other currency agreed on by 
importers and exporters in accordance with regula- 
tions. 

Apr. 10: The Cabinet approved a grant of £L 950,000 to 
private schools in Lebanon, including foreign schools. 
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Apr. 11: Premier al-Sulh said the Government would 
cancel the emergency regulations as soon as the date 
for elections was announced. 

Apr. 16: Parliament approved the electoral law providing 
for 66 members instead of 44, and 4-year terms for 
members. 

Lebanon protested to the U.S. State Department 
over passage of the tanker Kern Hills through “Arab 
territorial waters” to the port of Elath. 

Apr. 17: An agreement to increase trade between Lebanon 
and Saudi Arabia was signed in Riyadh. 

Apr. 18: Eleven persons were sentenced to varying terms 
by a Beirut military court for having thrown explo- 
sives, carried arms, and stirred up unrest in Lebanon 
during the invasion of Egypt. 

Apr. 19: Minister of Public Works Muhammad Sabra 
said a provisional agreement was reached with the 
French concessionary Beirut Port Company enabling 
Lebanese to own most of the company’s stock shares 
and a majority of seats on the board of directors, and 
for the transfer of the head office from Paris to Beirut. 

Apr. 25: Parliament approved a bill to raise salaries of 
government employees 8 to 15% according to their 
grades. 

Apr. 28: Premier al-Sulh was reported seriously ill of 
pulmonary congestion. 

Apr. 30: The Rockefeller Foundation granted $5 million 
to the American University of Beirut. 

May 1: The first contingent of soldiers from the UN 
Emergency Force arrived in Beirut under a 6-month 
scheme giving the entire UNEF a week’s leave at sum- 
mer holiday centers in the Lebanese mountains. 

May 2: Premier al-Sulh was declared out of danger by 
physicians attending him. 

May 7: The Government announced the end of martial 
law and of press censorship. 

Maximum customs duty was applied against certain 
Japanese goods in order to protect Lebanese industry. 
May 8: The Government banned importation of all 
Egyptian newspapers and magazines during the elec- 

tions. 

May 12: The national election campaign began. Oppo- 
sition leaders ‘Abdallah Yafi and Sa’ib Salam addressed 
a National Union Front (opposition) rally. They said 
the opposition’s platform was: 

1. No amendment of the constitution to permit Presi- 

dent Sham‘un to stand for re-election 

2. Total neutrality for Lebanon 

3. Rejection of foreign military bases and military 

pacts like the Baghdad Pact 

4. Rejection of any aid which seemed to compromise 

Lebanese sovereignty 

5. Close, impartial, and effective cooperation with 

other Arab states 

6. Replacement of the present government by a care- 

taker government to supervise national elections 

May 14: Jon Kimche, editor of the Jewish Observer, was 
expelled from Lebanon. 

May 30: Government security forces killed 5 and wounded 
several score in election clashes. Most of the casualties 
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were inflicted when police attempted to break up mass 
meetings of Opposition members. Former Premier and 
Opposition leader Sa’ib Salam was beaten by police and 
arrested. 

May 31: Security police broke up 2 small demonstrations 
by Opposition groups in Beirut. 

June 1: Revised estimates of casualties in the May 30 
demonstrations listed 7 killed and 60 wounded. 

Premier al-Sulh said that both Syrians and Pales- 
tinians had participated in the riots. 

June 3: The opposition National Front bloc called off a 
general strike, accepting the addition of 2 neutral min- 
isters to the Cabinet and assurances from Army chief 
of staff Fuad Shihab that elections would be fair. 

June 6: Lebanon closed its frontier with Syria in antici- 
pation of the June 9 elections. All Palestinian refugees 
were confined to their camps. 

June 8: Lebanon received 40 jeeps equipped with anti- 
tank rifles from the U.S. It was the first material sent 
to any Middle Eastern country under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 

Lebanon took stringent precautions against further 
election rioting. All arms permits were suspended. Al- 
cohol sales were banned for 48 hours as were political 
meetings. 

June 9: The vote in Lebanon favored the Government of 
Premier Sami al-Sulh, in initial balloting. One person 
was killed and 11 wounded in Beirut in a clash between 
2 groups of Armenians who split over support of the 
Government. 

June 10: The Government won 15 of 22 seats in Parlia- 
ment in initial balloting. It won 10 of 11 seats in 
Beirut. Fuad Ammun, former director-general of the 
Foreign Ministry running on a pro-Egyptian platform, 
was defeated, as were former Premiers Abdallah Yafi 
and Sa’ib Salam. 

June 16: The second phase of Lebanon’s election ended 
with the Government represented by 38 deputies and 
the National Union Front by 4. 

June 17: The 2 neutral ministers appointed to the Cabi- 
net to supervise the elections resigned. They said they 
could not tolerate the “general atmosphere,” although 
the election seemed to be fair. 

June 24: Premier Sami al-Sulh’s government had won 42 
of 66 seats at stake in Parliament at the end of the 
three-quarter mark in the election. 

Lebanon accused the USSR of interference in its 
private affairs because the USSR had criticized its ac- 
ceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

June 26: The Cabinet approved a bill authorizing the 
detention before judicial inquiry of any journalist 
whose writing was considered to offend the government. 


Libya 
(See also Persian Gulf, Syria, Tunisia) 
1957 


Apr. 7: The Council of Ministers passed a law to es- 
tablish a military training college. 











DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


The Government ordered the closing of the Egypt- 
ian Club in Tripoli. No official explanation was given. 
Most of the club’s members were described as civil 
servants seconded to the Libyan Government. 

Apr. 16: The Egyptian embassy warned the Libyan people 
that forged Egyptian £5 notes were being circulated in 
the markets. They bore the issue date of December, 
1945. 

Apr. 30: Libya signed an agreement with the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for a $2,500,000 loan. The funds were 
made available for repairs to the Tripoli power plant 
and expansion of its capacity by installation of two 
10,000kw generators, plus a new steam plant and new 
transmission lines. The loan supplemented a previous 
private credit of $3,600,009 for Libya’s power ex- 
pansion project, expected to cost $11 million. 

May 1: Mobiloil Canada Ltd. reported finding natural 
gas in quantity in its first well in Fezzan. The well was 
sealed at 1510 feet to await a detailed survey. 

May 11: Tunisia’s Prime Minister Bourguiba arrived in 
Libya for a state visit. 

The Government said that U.S. economic and tech- 
nical aid during the year ending June 30 would total 
more than $23 million, including that promised by the 
Richards mission. 

May 12: Premier Ben Halim told Parliament in a joint 
session that Libya would give all the aid in her power 
to Algerians fighting against French rule. 

May 17: Libya’s ambassador to Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
Sayyid al-Siddiq al-Muntasir, was transferred back to 
the foreign ministry. 

May 24: King Idris accepted the resignation of the Cabi- 
net. He asked deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Majid Qubar to 
form a government succeeding that of Premier Ben 
Halim, who resigned due to ill health. 

May 26: Deputy Premier Qubar formed a new cabinet 
with himself as premier. Three new ministers, for De- 
fense, Justice, and Foreign Affairs, were included in the 
cabinet. Members were as follows: 

Premier—‘Abd al-Majid Qubar 

Foreign Affairs—Wahbi Buri 

Justice—‘Abd al-Hamid Dibani 

Education—Tahar Bagqir 

Communications—'Abd al-Qadir al-‘Allam 

Health—Muhammad bin ‘Uthman 

Economics—Muhammad Abu Dajajah 

Finance—Isma‘il bin Lamin 

Defense—Siddiq al-Muntasir 

State—Miftah ‘Uraiqib 

May 30: The U.S. Embassy in Tripoli gave $3,066 to 
the Government of Tripolitania for relief of victims 
of the January flood of the Meginine River. The money 
was collected from members of the American com- 
munity in Libya. 

June 16: The Government in a statement protested about 
articles published in the Cairo newspaper Al-Ahram 
accusing former Premier Ben Halim and his govern- 
ment of helping Britain in its attack on Suez. The 
statement said Libya supported nationalization of the 
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Canal, denounced the Anglo-French intervention, re- 
fused British troops the use of Libyan bases, and 
forbade British ships carrying military equipment to 
call at Libyan ports, during the campaign. 

June 22: The Council of Ministers ordered a gradual 
transfer of the seat of the Federal Government to 
Baida, in Cyrenaica, where new residences and office 
space were being completed. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, Persian Gulf, Syria, Tunisia) 
1957 


Apr. 2: The U.S. and Morocco signed a trade agreement 
under which Morocco would receive $20 million from 
LC.A. in the fiscal year ending June 30. The money 
would be used to buy consumer goods that would be 
resold in Morocco; the local funds realized by the re- 
sales would finance development projects. 

Apr. 3: The Imperial Palace said that Sultan Muhammad 
V had been invited to visit Egypt’s President Nasir in 
Cairo. 

Apr. 4: Mehdi Ben Barka, Speaker of the Moroccan Con- 
sultative Assembly, said the first step in a solution of 
the Algerian problem was the removal of French Resi- 
dent Minister Lacoste. 

Apr. 15: Ahmad Ould Ayda, Emir of Northern Mauri- 
tania, said in an interview that his people not only did 
not want to join Morocco, but also did not want to 
remain a part of the French West African Federation. 

May 1: Sultan Muhammad V announced that local elec- 
tions would be held before the end of 1957 to pro- 
vide “deliberative councils” for the towns and country 
districts. They would be the first elections in Morocco 
since the achievement of independence. 

May 2: The Government arrested 11 persons, including 
5 sons of the late Pasha of Marrakesh, for “anti-na- 
tionalist activities.” France protested the arrest of 
members of al-Glaoui’s family on grounds they were 
entitled to French protection. 

May 3: Mehdi Ben Barka, Speaker of the Consultative 
Assembly, said the Department of Interior had uncov- 
ered a plot against the security of the state, and that 
some of the Pasha’s sons had financed it. 

May 4: Irving Brown, AFL-CIO representative in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, said 
that if Morocco did not soon meet its unemployment 
crisis it would be a fertile field for Communist infil- 
tration. He said there were 200,000 unemployed out of 
a population of 10 million, and that Morocco needed 
foreign aid to launch a public works program to ab- 
sorb unemployed labor. 

May 6: James P. Richards, U.S. special envoy to explain 
the Eisenhower Doctrine to the Middle East, arrived 
in Morocco. 

May 9: Negotiations began in Rabat over continued U.S. 
use of 4 air bases in Morocco. 

May 18: A Czech trade official was arrested as he pre- 
pared to leave Morocco, and held on charges of paying 
a Moroccan official for documents. 
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May 20: Mine explosions in Tangier harbor shattered 3 
ships suspected by police of having participated in arms 
smuggling. 

May 23: Agreement was reported on the draft of a 
franchise whereby the Moroccan Government would 
permit R.C.A. to operate its radio relay station in 
Tangier for 20 years, subject to ratification by the 
R.C.A. board of directors and the Moroccan Ministries 
of Economic Affairs, Finance and Labor. 

May 30: Tafilalet Province became officially a part of 
Morocco with the arrival of the Sultan on an official 
visit. The visit also marked the completion of a work 
project by the army that provided a water supply. 

May 31: A joint French-Moroccan cultural convention 
was published in Rabat. It would retain schools and 
programs for French children. France would provide 
the Moroccan Department of Education with qualified 
assistants, aid the creation of Moroccan universities, 
and make an annual financial contribution to Morocco’s 
cultural program. 

June 2: The Moroccan press accused Spain of colonialism 
in its enclave of Ifni. 

June 3: Minister of Economic Affairs Bouabid told the 
Consultative Assembly that he had drawn up an emer- 
gency program permitting the start of certain devel- 
opment projects on credit. He said he had already al- 
located 22 billion francs in provision credits backed 
only by promises of foreign aid, and was counting on 
French and U.S. aid to balance the 30-billion franc 
deficit in the 1957 budget. He said the Government 
had decided to act in advance of receipt of aid be- 
cause of the existence of 300,000 [sic] unemployed in 
Morocco, 

June 5: Morocco’s new customs tariff went into effect. 
It was described as elastic and designed to protect local 
industry and attract new capital investment without 
seriously affecting living costs. 

Two ships carrying milk, cheese and corn meal from 
the U.S. for Moroccan needy arrived in Rabat. The 
shipments of U.S. surplus foodstuffs were organized by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

June 6: The Moroccan Ministry of Foreign Affairs pro- 
tested to France over a bombardment in southeastern 
Morocco in which 4 persons were killed and 2 injured. 

June 11: France and Morocco signed a judiciary con- 
vention establishing a modern system of justice for 
Morocco. 

The Sultan paid an official visit to Marrakesh. 

June 17: Morocco made a first contribution of two mil- 
lion francs to the UNRWA fund for Palestine refugees. 

June 19: The Government announced that at least 5 
Moroccans were killed June 17 in clashes between na- 
tionalists and Spanish forces in Ifni. 

June 26: A Lebanese diplomat, Jamil Makkawi, accepted 
the key position, carrying the deciding vote, on the 
mixed commission set up by Franco-Moroccan agree- 
ment to inquire into the arrest of 5 Algerian rebel 
leaders Oct. 22, 1956, while flying in a Moroccan- 
chartered plane to Tunis. 
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Pakistan 
(See also General, India, Iran, Persian Gulf) 
1957 


Apr. 3: The East Pakistan Legislature in Dacca called for 
fullest autonomy for the province, ignoring a warning 
by President Mirza that such a move would mean the 
dismemberment of Pakistan. 

Police opened fire on 6,000 striking laborers who re- 
fused to disperse from the Ispahani jute mills in Chitta- 
gong. At least 5 persons were killed and 30 wounded. 

Apr. 7: Pakistani militia captured part of the gang that 
had killed 3 Americans and 2 Iranian guards in south- 
eastern Iran in March. The captured included a brother 
of Dadshah, leader of the bandit gang. They were taken 
to Panjgur, an outpost 200 miles northwest of Karachi. 

Apr. 9: Pakistan said it would return 2 captured broth- 
ers of Dadshah, Ahmad and Muhammad, to Iran to 
face trial for the murder of 3 Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kevin Carroll and Brewster Wilson, on Mar. 24. 

Apr. 22: Prime Minister Suhrawardy left for a week's 
official visit to Japan. 

Apr. 24: The National Assembly passed a controversial 
bill depriving minorities in West Pakistan of separate 
voting and representation rights. Formerly non-Muslim 
minorities were the only voters allowed to vote for 
candidates representing their particular minority. The 
new bill would give Pakistan a common electoral sys- 
tem, as a similar one went into effect earlier in East 
Pakistan. 

Apr. 27: Four thousand tons of pig iron and steel billets 
arrived in Pakistan from the USSR. It was the second 
installment on 14,000 tons bought by the Pakistani 
Batala Engineering Company in a 1956 trade pact. 

May 8: Pakistan announced it had protested sharply to 
Egypt over an Egyptian campaign of “vilification” of 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy. 

May 15: The West Pakistan High Court ruled that 
Ahmad Shah, brother of Dadshah, and 17 members of 
his family could be deported to Iran for murdering 3 
Americans. 

The East Pakistan government imposed a limited 
form of rationing on the province. 


May 18: Pakistan expelled the Dadshah family. 

The central government rushed grain to East Paki- 
stan to avert a crisis caused by panic hoarding follow- 
ing shortage rumors. 

May 22: Finance Minister Amjad Ali said Pakistan should 
“face grim realities” and stop depending so much on 
U.S. aid. 

The Government announced it would buy 6 Liberty 
ships from the U.S. 

June 10: Following 3 days of talks in Kabul between 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy and Afghan Premier Mu- 
hammad Da’ud, Pakistan and Afghanistan agreed to ex- 
change ambassadors and try to resolve their differences 
through friendly negotiations. 
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June 13: President Mirza said Indian Communists were 
intensively waging subversive activities in East Paki- 
stan, from headquarters in Calcutta. He said they were 
trying to promote dissension between the two halves 
of Pakistan and reduce jute exports from East Paki- 
stan. 

Following a Government decision to ban Pakistani 
participation in a meeting of the Communist-sponsored 
World Peace Council in Colombo, 2 Pakistani dele- 
gates were removed from a Ceylon-bound airliner and 
their passports impounded. 

June 14: The Awami League party’s general council en- 
dorsed by 850 to 46 the foreign policy of Prime 
Minister Suhrawardy and its adherence to the Bagh- 
dad Pact and SEATO, despite opposition from the 
“Red Mullah,” pro-Communist ‘Abd al-Hamid Khan 
Bashani, president of the East Pakistan Awami League. 

June 29: The Bank of Pakistan announced it would re- 
strict credit on imported manufactured goods, bullion, 
food grains and oil seeds up to 60% ad valorem, as a 
move against inflation. 


Palestine Problem 
1957 


Apr. 3: Egypt protested to the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed 
Armistice Commission that an Israeli jet plane had 
circled over the town of Gaza. 


Apr. 5: Syrian and Israeli outposts on the shores of Lake 
Huleh exchanged sporadic fire. One Israeli soldier was 
wounded in the ambush of a 2-man patrol southeast 
of Ashdoth Yaavec village in the Jordan Valley. 


Apr. 7: Egypt charged that an Israeli pxtrol had violated 
the Gaza demarcation line Apr. 1. Egypt asked the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to investigate. 


Apr. 9: An Israeli patrol fought a running battle with 
§ Jordanian infiltrators in Israeli territory at Beit 
Guvrin. 

Apr. 13: Jordan accused Israeli troops of machine-gun- 
ning Qalgilia village on Apr. 12 and wounding.an Arab 
woman. 

Apr. 15: Two Israeli watchmen were killed by Jordanian 
marauders in Beisan Valley. Israeli Army headquarters 
also said that a band operating from Lebanon pene- 
trated Israel near Hanita and seized 2 Israeli Arabs, 1 
a shepherdess taken near Eilon. 


Apr. 18: Israeli forces engaged Syrians and Jordanians in 
separate gun battles. No casualties were reported. 

Maj. Gen. Burns, commander of UNEF, lodged 5 
complaints with Israeli authorities concerning violations 
and incidents in the Gaza Strip since the start of UNEF 
activity there. He accused Israeli soldiers of stealing 
cattle, making illegal plane flights, and firing across the 
border. 


Apr. 20: Syrians opened fire on an Israeli patrol east of 
Lake Huleh, according to Israeli spokesmen. 

Apr. 21: Arab raiders ambushed an Israeli patrol between 
Tel Aviv and Haifa, with no casualties. 
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Apr. 24: Israel accused Egypt of sending a “chief of in- 
filtration operations” into the Gaza Strip to organize 
Arab guerilla bands there. Israel named Col. Ahmad 
Hilmi had been appointed chief operations officer in the 
Egyptian liaison mission assigned to UNEF. Israel’s 
statement said that Col. Hilmi had previously been ex- 
pelled from Ethiopia for distributing arms and money 
to Muslims there. 

The UN’s chief Palestine truce observer, Col. Leary, 
said he had found an illegal minefield in = demilitar- 
ized zone on Israel’s side of the Syrian border. 

Apr. 25: The 11th exchange of gunfire between Israel 
and Syria since Mar. 20 was reported at Szold. 

Apr. 26: An Israeli freight train struck a land mine near 
the Jordan border on the main Tel Aviv-Jerusalem line. 
There were no casualities, but 4 cars were derailed. 

Apr. 28: Israel charged Syrian troops with opening fire 
on the frontier village of Kfar Szold for the second 
time in a week. 

May 7: Egypt charged that an Israeli patrol had fired on 
a group of 40 Arab farmers working in a field north 
of Gaza, wounding a woman and a child. 

May 10: Egypt complained to the Mixed Armistice com- 
mission that Israeli raiders had entered Rafah in the 
Gaza Strip and attacked a refugee camp, injuring 1 
person and demolishing 16 houses. 

May 12: Israeli soldiers clashed with Jordanian herdsmen 
in the Hebron foothills. No casualties were reported. 
May 20: Maj. Gen. Latif, Egyptian governor of the Gaza 
Strip, warned all residents of the Strip to dispose of 
Israeli goods in their possession before July 1 or risk 

prison terms. 

May 21: Israeli forces reported a third attack on vehicles 
in the Beer Menuchath area north of Elath in the 
Negev. Three men were wounded. 

May 29: A member of the Kisufim kibbutz, on the Gaza 
border, was killed and a companion wounded when 
their tractor ran over a mine. Israel subsequently 
charged that the mine had been freshly laid, and that 
Egypt was not attempting to prevent acts of violence 
along the border. 

June 1: Four Israeli soldiers were wounded when their 
vehicles struck mines, near Absalom’s Vineyard. 

June 2: Israel accused Egypt of reopening guerilla war- 
fare along the border of the Gaza Strip. Israel said that 
it did not intend immediately to resume retaliatory 
raids, but that if these continued “ultimately violence” 
would break out. 

June 11: Jordan complained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission that an Israeli had attempted to cross into 
Jordan through the armistice lines leading to the Mus- 
rara area of Jerusalem. 

June 13: Two Israeli soldiers were wounded when an 
Army car struck a mine near Ein Haslosha. 

June 15: An Israeli tractor was blown up by a mine 
north of Gadot near the Syrian border. The driver 
was injured. 

Egypt renewed its demand that the Egyptian-Israeli 


Mixed Armistice Commission resume its long-sus- 
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pended task of passing judgment on incidents in the 
Gaza Strip and along the border. 

June 20: Two men were wounded when an Israeli truck 
struck a mine near Dekel village on the Gaza border. 

June 23: An Israeli civilian was injured in a mine ex- 
plosion near Metulah, along the Syrian-Lebanese border 
with Israel. 

June 26: Israel said it would reject all Egyptian requests 
for resumption of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
due to President Nasir’s insistence on maintaining a 
state of war between the 2 countries. 

Two Arabs were killed when they ignored the chal- 
lenge of an Israel patrol in the western Negev. 


Persian Gulf 
1957 


Apr. 6: The ruler of Bahrayn, Shaykh Sir Salman bin 
Hamad al-Khalifa, proclaimed that certain national- 
ities previously under the jurisdiction of the British 
agent would henceforth be subject to Bahrayn law. 
The proclamation covered citizens of Iraq, Jordan, 
Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Af- 
ghanistan, Indonesia, and Sudan; protected persons 
from Aden and French Somaliland; non-Italian citi- 
zens of Italian Somaliland; and stateless persons of Pal- 
estine origin. 

May 12: The London architectural firm of Raglan Squire 
and Partners was appointed by the Government of 
Kuwait to design a 200-bed hotel in Kuwait with air- 
conditioning, modern kitchens, and gardens. 

May 15: Eight persons were killed and 5 wounded in 
a clash in Kuwait town between government security 
forces and supporters of the Malik family, a distant 
branch of the ruling family. 

May 28: The British Petroleum Company, Ltd. raised the 
price of crude oil at Persian Gulf ports 13 cents a 
barrel, about 7%. It also raised prices for petroleum 
products in cargo lots at the Abadan refinery, where it 
gets 40% of the output. The increase was designed to 
bring Persian Gulf prices into line with those of the 
U.S., Latin America, and Mediterranean ports. 

June 13: A boarding party from a British naval frigate 
arrested 6 of the Chinese crew of the British tanker 
Gervase Sleigh after the captain had reported a 
mutiny in the Persian Gulf. The tanker was escorted 
to Mina al-Ahmadi. 

June 14: The Government announced that 12 cases of 
the new-type Asian influenza had been found in Bah- 
rayn. Seven were Indians and Pakistanis and the rest 
Arabs. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Syria) 
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Apr. 8: Saudi Arabia signed a 5-year extension on the 
U.S. lease of the Dhahran air base. In return, the U.S. 
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would begin to train a small Saudi navy, set up a 
training program at Dhahran for the Saudi Air Force, 
expand the present training program for the 13,000- 
man Saudi army, and improve civil aviation facilities in 
the country. 

Apr. 11: An official statement issued jointly by King 
Sa‘ud and U.S. Special Ambassador Richards reaffirmed 
the King’s earlier promise to oppose Communism and 
any other threat to peace in the Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia announced it would not let Israeli 
shipping pass through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Apr. 16: Saudi troops in certain areas of Jordan were 
placed at the disposal of King Husayn in accordance 
with King Sa‘ud’s orders. 

The Ministry of Finance and National Economy is- 
sued a joint Saudi-Syrian communique on the results of 
trade talks held in Riyadh Apr. 13-14. The 2 govern- 
ments agreed to release Syrian funds frozen in Saudi 
banks. 

Apr. 18: A Japanese petroleum company signed a provi- 
sional agreement with King Sa‘ud for oil exploration 
rights in Saudi waters in the Persian Gulf. 

Apr. 21: Security police in Riyadh uncovered a terriorist 
plot to kill King Sa‘ud, and made numerous arrests in 
a series of raids. 

May 4: The U.S. sent 8 jet training planes to Saudi 
Arabia. 

May 12: The Al-Nasr Trading Company of Jiddah, a 
Saudi firm, ordered more than £100,000 in British 
machinery for pressing gypsum into building boards, 
in order to refine Saudi Arabia’s large gypsum deposits. 

May 30: Saudi Arabia reportedly proposed to the Arab 
League Economic Council, meeting in Cairo, that an 
all-Arab company be formed to build a network of 
oil pipelines from Middle East oilfields to Arab ports. 

May 31: Saudi Arabia announced approval of the estab- 
lishment of a Nationalist Chinese Embassy at Jiddah. 

June 5: Saudi Arabia protested to the UN that Israeli 
destroyers had bombarded its coastal positions near 
Taba. 

June 19: Saudi Arabia told the UN that Israeli planes and 
torpedo boats had violated airspace and territorial 
waters June 12-13. 

June 27: The month of pilgrimages to Mecca began with 
the rising of the new moon. 


Sudan 


(See also Ethiopia, Persian Gulf, Syria) 
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Apr. 5: Following talks between Premier Khalil and 
Egyptian President Nasir in Cairo, Egypt and the Sudan 
issued a joint communique in which they agreed that 
every Arab state had the right to consider economic 
aid from any source and to reject such aid if it in- 
terfered with sovereignty and independence or harmed 
any other state. 

The Ministry of Education said that by the end of 
April all the subgrade and elementary schools run by 
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missionary societies in southern Sudan would be taken 
over by the Government, several years ahead of the 
original deadline. 

Apr. 7: A currency and payments agreement was signed 
with Egypt. It provided for the redemption of all 
Egyptian currency circulating in the Sudan, estimated 
at £25 million. Egypt agreed to pay £20 million from 
blocked sterling balances held in London in return for 
Sudanese surrender of Egyptian currency, with any 
outstanding sum to be paid in Egyptian treasury bills 
and goods, mainly sugar, at the rate of £2 million 
annually. The agreement set June 30, 1958, as the 
date for completion of withdrawal of all Egyptian 
currency. However, the British Government declared 
that it had agreed to the transfer of only £15 million, 
a sum which had actually accrued to the Sudan during 
the Condominium. 

Apr. 8: The Sudan began circulation of its own cur- 
rency, in denominations of £10, £5, £1, 50 piastres, 
and 25 piastres. 

Minister of Interior ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman concluded 
talks with Uganda officials in Kampala on border ques- 
tions, mainly joint cooperation on capturing the 100 
Equatoria Corps mutineers still at large after the riot- 
ing in south Sudan in August, 1955. 

Apr. 22: Premier Khalil arrived in Ethiopia on an official 
Visit. 

Apr. 23: Following talks with the mission led by Am- 
bassador Richards to explain the Eisenhower Doctrine 
to the Middle East, the Sudan Government revealed 
that it had told the mission that the Doctrine might 
lead to a “cold War” in the area, with Russian re- 
taliation. 

Apr. 27: Premier Khalil announced full agreement be- 
tween the Sudan and Ethiopia on closer political and 
economic cooperation, following talks with Emperor 
Haile Selassie. 

May 21: Foreign Minister Mahjub said in Parliament 
that the Sudan would not enter into any military pacts, 
nor into a defensive alliance with any other Arab 
nation. He called the Bandung conference a clear 
failure. He said the Sudanés policy of positive neutral- 
ism meant not taking sides in world conflicts, but that 
it did not prohibit the acceptance of aid from any 
quarter. He declared that while no Arab country had 
rejected the Eisenhower Doctrine, the Sudan had de- 
cided after careful study not to give an opinion on it 
as yet. 

May 23: Premier Khalil said he had protested to Egypt’s 
ambassador in Khartoum and to President Nasir about 
reports Egypt was financing newspapers and Com- 
munists in the Sudan. 

A group of Sudan Army officers reported that an 
Egyptian embassy official attempted to influence them 
to send all Sudanese officers to Egypt for training in- 
stead of to England. 
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Apr. 1: The Muslim Brotherhood asked the Syrian Gov- 
ernment to recognize it as a political party. 

Apr. 6: Nominations for 4 by-elections to fill vacancies 
caused by conviction of deputies in the mass Damascus 
conspiracy trial were closed. 

Apr. 8: Premier al-‘Asali replied to angry Opposition 
criticism in Parliament over the Government’s refusal 
to lift martial law. He said dangers from imperialist 
forces still threatened Syria. 

A team of Bulgarian dam construction and irriga- 
tion specialists arrived in Damascus. 

Apr. 16: A mission from Syria to Saudi Arabia returned 
after securing an agreement that Saudi Arabia would 
release £$ 21 million in blocked funds. The funds had 
been frozen in November, 1956. Minister of Economy 
Qallas said that more than £6 million had already been 
released. 

Apr. 21: Syria asked that Jordanian Gen. Hayari abstain 
from all political activity while in Syria. 

Apr. 23: Minister of Public Works Fakhir al-Kayyali 
said the Government would not allow wheat to be 
exported to any friendly countries so as to eliminate 
the surplus of 80,000 tons from the last harvest. 

Apr. 25: Muhammad Salah Sayyadi, special envoy of the 
Tunisian Government to the Arab states to inform 
them of Tunisia’s progress in its first year of inde- 
pendence, said President Quwwatli and Syrian leaders 
had assured him they would do everything possible to 
strengthen Syrian-Tunisian relations. 

May 3: Syria and Czechoslovakia signed a trade agree- 
ment in Prague renewing Czechoslovakia’s promise to 
build up Syria’s economy. 

May 5: Syrian leftists won 3 by-elections in light voting. 
The winning candidates were Riyadh al-Malki, in Da- 
mascus, Hamad al-Kulayb, in Homs, and Fayyad Abu 
‘Asali, in Suweida. All represented the Ba‘th Party 
and its allies. The fourth by-election was held for a 
tribal deputy to Parliament; it was won by Shaykh 
Da‘ar Hilal al-Juma‘. 

May 7: Syria protested to Turkey that military concen- 
trations on the Turko-Syrian frontier were harming 
relations between the 2 countries. 

Minister of Economy Qallas said the new trade agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia, unlike the old, did not re- 
quire Syria to pay 30% of the value of its purchases 
in hard currency. 

May 10: Minister of Public Works Kayyali said all dif- 
ferences in the National party had been settled. 

May 11: Syria announced full payment from Saudi Ara- 
bia of its £S21 million in blocked funds. 

May 12: A military court at Aleppo sentenced 21 per- 
sons to prison terms on espionage and bomb-throwing 
charges. 
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May 15: The Council of Ministers decided to cancel its 
ban on wheat exports to France and Algeria. The ban 
on exports to Israel was maintained. 

A Syrian was killed by a mine explosion near the 
village of Kataba, on the Turkish frontier. 

About 1000 Palestine refugees demonstrated in Da- 
mascus on the anniversary of the entry of Arab armies 
into Palestine in 1948. 


May 16: Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar said Syria was 
determined to pay its share of the Arab aaty to 
Jordan. 

May 23: An American airplane belonging to Aramco was 
ordered to land at Damascus while en route from 
Saudi Arabia to Turkey, on grounds it was infringing 
Syrian air space. 

Syrian Airways began regular service to Sana‘a, 
Yemen. 

June 3: A threatened mass resignation of Opposition 
deputies in Parliament was deferred. Only the leader 
of the Populist party, Rushdi Kikhya, resigned. 

June 7: President Quwwatli flew to Cairo for medical 
checkups and talks with President Nasir. 

June 15: Minister of State Khalid al-‘Azm accused King 
Sa‘ud and King Husayn of cooperating with U.S. pol- 
icy for Israel’s benefit, and imperialism. 

June 23: British Overseas Airways resumed flights across 
Syria after a 230-day interruption. 

June 24: The government cancelled plans for pilgrims 
to travel by sea from Syria to Mecca after the Saudi 
Government said it would not receive ships later than 
July 2. 

June 27: Finance Minister Mahasan resigned to become 
Syria’s ambassador to Morocco. 

June 28: Akram Hawrani, one of the Government’s most 
influential supporters, said that Saudi Arabia’s deputy 
Foreign Minister, Yusuf Yasin, was working to over- 
throw the Syrian Government and replace it with a 
regime that would come to terms with American im- 
perialism. 

June 29: The commissioner of the Arab offices for the 
boycott of Israel said he hoped the Sudan would open 
such an office shortly. He said Libya had adopted a 
boycott law in accordance with a resolution from the 
Arab League. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Persian 
Gulf, Syria) 


1957 


A Correction: The Chronology for the JOURNAL, vol. 
11, no. 2 (Spring, 1957), p. 188, carried the statement 
for Tunisia (dated Mar. 10) that “Diplomatic relations 
were restored between France and Tunisia. They had 
been broken off on Oct. 22, 1956.” This should be 
amended to read: “Normal diplomatic relations were 
restored between France and Tunisia. They had been 
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interrupted by the withdrawal of the respective am- 
bassadors after Oct. 22, 1956.” (Ed.) 

May 5: Tunisian women voted for the first time in na- 
tionwide municipal elections. The conclusion of voter 
registration saw 80,000 women inscribed on the rolls 
along with 285,000 men. 

May 8&8: Final returns on the municipal elections gave 
Premier Bourguiba’s Neo-Destour party 90% of the 
votes. Women cast 53,895 votes as compared with 197,- 
398 cast by men. Independent opposition slates won in 
6 communes, but these proclaimed support of Bour- 
guiba’s national reform program. Communist candidates 
were presented in Tunis only; none won. 

May 10: Premier Bourguiba sharply criticized U.S. aid 
policies as applied by the Richards mission to the 
Middle East. He said the U.S. supported imperialism 
in North Africa by continuing to regard Tunisia as 
a “French sphere of influence.” He said that the Rich- 
ards Mission had offered Tunisia only $3 million in 
economic aid and refused military aid, and that the 
economic aid was far smaller than that accorded to 
less populous and less friendly nations s and socal in- 
adequate in view of Tunisia’s ec pr 

May 13: Morocco and Tunisia signed a trade agreement 
in Tunis agreeing to exchange scientific and technical 
missions and expand their trade relations. 

May 17: Following his state visit to Libya, Premier Bour- 
guiba announced cultural, health, and communications 
agreements between Tunisia and Libya. Teachers and 
students would be exchanged under the cultural agree- 
ment. Opening of a new radio link was also announced. 

The Premier also announced that Tunisia and Libya 
would seek to arrange talks between Algerian rebels 
and France on the French offer of free Algerian elec- 
tions with neutral observers. 

May 21: All French aid to Tunisia was cut off, due to 
the Tunisian attitude of support for Algerian rebels. 
The Franco-Tunisian aid convention signed a month 
earlier provided for French payment of 12 billion 
francs in several installments to Tunisia. 

May 23: Premier Bourguiba denounced the 1955 customs 
and monetary union between Tunisia and France. 
May 24: Police sealed the offices of the Jewish Agency 
and arrested members in Tunis, Sousse, and Sfax. Also 
closed was a Zionist fund-raising organization, Keren 
Kayemeth Le-Israel, established in 1910 in Tunis. Five 
of its members were charged with making an unau- 

thorized collection in order to buy land in Israel. 

Officials said Tunisia’s denunciation of the mone- 
tary and customs union with France did not mean 
Tunisia would leave the franc zone. 

The Ministry of Youth and Sport began a 6-week 
experimental child-feeding program with surplus food 
provided by the U.S. The U.S. contribution was 12 
tons of powdered milk, 8 tons of cheese and 38 tons 
of flour. The ministry said it expected to feed 8400 
children during the pilot project, the results of which 
would be used to prepare a plan for a larger under- 
taking at a later date. 
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May 28: Tunisia charged that French military planes had 
bombarded Henchi-du-bois in Ouchtala, near Ghar- 
dimaou on the Algerian frontier, and that French 
mortar fire in the area had wounded 2 Tunisian civil- 
ians. Five Tunisian soldiers were also wounded by the 
mortar fire. 

Tunisia’s UN delegation announced that 2000 refu- 
gees from Algeria had sought asylum in the last two 
days. The announcement said that there were more 
than 100,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia. 

May 29: France said its violation of the Tunisian-Al- 
gerian border near Ghardimaou had been provoked by 
Tunisian gunfire. 

Eighty French soldiers garrisoned at ‘Ayn Draham 
were taken into custody and held overnight by units 
of the Tunisian National Army on charges they were 
interfering with Algerian refugees. 

May 31: A battle between French and Tunisian forces 
at ‘Ayn Draham cost the Tunisians 6 dead and 17 
wounded. A French communique put French losses 
at 3 wounded. One of the Tunisians wounded was Khe- 
mais Hadjeri, Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The engagement was the outgrowth 
of Tunisian army action 2 days earlier in taking 80 
French troops into custody. 

The Cabinet amended customs regulations to permit 
reciprocal tariff agreements with countries other than 
France. It also formed a permanent committee to regu- 
late imports and exports and established a fund to 
guarantee foreign investments in Tunisia and permit 
the withdrawal of profits in foreign currencies. 

Tunis Soir, Tunisia’s only evening newspaper, pub- 
lished its final edition. It had been in existence for 25 
years. Its departure left 3 French and 2 Arabic morn- 
ing newspapers in Tunis. 

June 1: Premier Bourguiba said at the funeral of 7 sol- 
diers killed at ‘Ayn Draham that the movement of 
French forces in Tunisia would be forbidden without 
the express authority of the Tunisian Government. 
Corrected figures on the ‘Ayn Draham battle listed 7 
dead and 14 injured including Khemais Hadijeri, Sec- 
retary-General of the Foreign Ministry, who remained 
in serious condition. 

June 3: A clash occurred in southern Tunisia between 
French convoys and Tunisian troops near the oasis of 
Al-Hamma. Two Frenchmen were killed and several 
wounded, and 5 T were w ded 

June 4: Tunisia charged France in the UN with having 
caused “serious incidents” on the border between Al- 
geria and Tunisia. 

June 7: Scattered engagements took place between Tu- 
nisian and French forces in southeastern Tunisia. Seven 
French soldiers were reported killed and 4 injured 
near Gabes. Tunisian casualties were at least 4 killed 
and 10 wounded. 

June 13: Premier Bourguiba said there was a risk that 
war would break out between France and Tunisia if 
clashes between theiar troops continued. 





June 14: Three Tunisians were killed in one of 3 sepa- 
rate clashes with French troops in south Tunisia. 
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June 20: Premier Bourguiba urged the creation of a 
French-North African community in which Algeria 
would have independent status like Morocco and Tu- 
nisia. He suggested in an interview that Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle might persuade France to adopt this policy. 

June 25: A decision by the French Interministerial Com- 
mittee for North African affairs to move a division of 
27,000 men from Tunisia to Algeria to stop border 
crossing and arms passage was reported. 


Turkey 
(See also Afghanistan, Cyprus, Syria) 
1957 


Apr. 3: Fazil Kucuk and Faiz Kaymak, leaders of the 
Turkish Cypriote community, arrived in Ankara for 
talks with the Government over Britain’s decision to 
end Cypriote Archbishop Makarios’ exile. 

Apr. 9: The USSR warned Turkey along with other 
NATO nations against becoming an atomic base around 
its territory. 

Following talks with Turkish leaders, Turkish Cy- 
priote leader Fazil Kucuk said that both the Turkish 
Government and Turkish Cypriotes would boycott 
any meeting on the Cyprus issue attended by Arch- 
bishop Makarios. He added that both agreed that the 
only solution to the problem was partition into Turk- 
ish and Greek ethnic sections. 

Apr. 15: Turkish and U.S. fighting units completed 
joint NATO training maneuvers on Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The exercise, called Operation Red Pivot, was designed 
to test landing techniques. 

Apr. 14: An official statement from the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Istanbul declared the loyalty of the 
Patriarchate to Turkey. 

Apr. 16: Severe sandstorms in Anatolia added to Tur- 
key’s drought problem. 

Apr. 18: A 3-day forest fire in the Kastamonu area was 
brought under control after it had caused 2 deaths and 
destroyed 115 homes and 50,000 acres of pine forest. 
Police detained 12 villagers for questioning following 
reports they were disgruntled over an earlier decree 
putting forest jurisdiction in the area under the Na- 
tional Agricultural Ministry. 

Apr. 22: The National Security Police announced the 
disbanding of the Hellenic Union, largest Greek society 
in Istanbul with a membership of 4-5,000 Turkish 
citizens of Greek heritage. The secretary of the so- 
ciety, Lambros Gulakis, was arrested on charges of 
spying against Turkey for Greece. The police report 
said that the Union had held secret meetings in April 
to make plans for sabotage and rioting in Istanbul in 
the event of a break in diplomatic relations between 
Greece and Turkey. 

Apr. 23: Turkey with the U.S. 
to purchase 60,000 tons more of surplus wheat, bring- 


ing her total purchases since Nov. 12, 1956 to 660,000 
tons. 
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Turkey reacted bitterly to publication of the letter 
from New York’s Governor Harriman inviting Arch- 
bishop Makarios to visit the U.S. Newsmen in Edirne 
said they would not carry any news reports from U.S. 
sources until the offer was withdrawn. 

Apr. 25: A series of 28 earthquakes over a 2-day period 
killed 15 and injured 70, causing major damage in 
several towns. Fethiye, on the southwest coast, was 
reported 70% destroyed. 

Apr. 26: The death toll in Turkey’s quakes reached 22. 

Apr. 27: Turkey’s new coinage went into effect, as TL 
122,000,000 in new metal coins replaced the old silver 
coinage. 

May 6: President Heuss and Foreign Minister von Bren- 
tano of West Germany arrived for a state visit. 

May 10: Feyyaz Arcevan, editor of Porsuk, an Eskisehir 
newspaper, was sentenced to 6 months in jail for pub- 
lishing an editorial insulting the Governor of Eski- 
sehir Province. Trial was postponed to May 22 for 
the editor and editorial writer of Hurdilek, a weekly 
labor newspaper, charged with having caused the peo- 
ple to lose trust in the Government due to their edi- 
torials. 

May 18: A group of 750 Russian tourists arrived in 
Istanbul. 

May 22: Premier Menderes announced that the Govern- 
ment would pay farmers 3.6 cents (sic) more per 
kilogram of wheat than in previous years, an increase 
of 33.5%. 

May 26: A severe earthquake in Bolu Province destroyed 
a score of villages and killed 54 persons. 

May 30: Kasim Giilek, secretary general of the Opposi- 
tion Republican People’s Party and publisher of the 
party newspaper Ulus, was fined TL 13,333 for print- 
ing material unfavorable to Premier Menderes. At the 
same time his editor and editorial writer were each 
sentenced to 8 months in prison. 

May 31: The Grand National Assembly passed legislation 
providing for the founding of Atatiirk University at 
Erzurum, eastern Turkey, scheduled to open in 1958. 

Ending a 15-day visit to Turkey, West German in- 
dustrialist Alfred Krupp said his company planned 
to build a third blast furnace there. He said the com- 
pletion of the furnace would add 800,000 tons to 
Turkey’s annual steel production. The Krupp com- 
pany would invest 800 million to 1 billion Deutsche 
marks in the project. 
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June 4: A 4-man delegation representing the Ig Bank 
left on an official visit to Moscow. 

June 5: The secretary of the dissolved Hellenic Union, 
Greek society in Istanbul, was sentenced to 124% years 
in prison for spying on behalf of the Greek consul- 
general. 

June 14: A Rumanian Communist Air Force officer asked 
for asylum in Turkey after flying across the border. 
June 20: A Soviet cruiser and 2 destroyers traversed the 

Turkish Straits. 

June 25: The Grand National Assembly passed a bill re- 
voking the parliamentary immunity of Osman Boluk- 
basi, Opposition political leader and deputy for 
Kuirsehir. The vote was 247 to 49. In a debate on the 
re-establishment of Kirgehir as a province, he had at- 
tacked members of the Demokrat party. Lifting of his 
immunity would make him liable to prosecution on a 
charge of insulting the Assembly. 

June 28: Turkey became the 39th country to sign the 
international convention on the abolition of slavery. 


Yemen 
(See also General, Syria) 
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Apr. 2: The Arab League mission of enquiry into al- 
leged British aggression arrived in Yemen. Its leader, 
Ahmad Shugqairi, said the mission would not discuss 
frontier problems because the Arabs did not recognize 
frontiers between Yemen and “settlements” (i.e., Aden 
Colony and protectorates) . 

Apr. 8: Yemen said British forces had launched two 
strong attacks on Yemeni villages in the Harib border 
area. 

Apr. 17: The Arab League advised its members that 
Yemen needed “extensive military, political, and eco- 
nomic aid to resist British aggression.” 

Apr. 30: Yemen complained to the UN that British 
forces had attacked a group of villages near Harib and 
another group in the Sharaf region near Al-Baida. 

May 14: Yemen protested that British forces were be- 
ing concentrated on Kamaran Island, in the Red Sea 
off Yemen but administered from Aden. 

June 10: The U.S. State Department said it was continu- 
ing “promising” discussions with Yemen for a possible 
U.S. aid program there. 








DOCUMENTS 


THE TUNISIAN CODE OF PERSONAL STATUS 
(MAJALLAT AL-AHWAL AL-SHAKHSIY AH) 


Note on Translation: The new Code of Personal Status 
of Tunisia, prepared under the direction of the Ministry 
of Justice, came into effect on January 1, 1957. It ap- 
plies to Muslim Tunisians only, the personal status of 
Christians being regulated by French law, while Jewish 
citizens of Tunisia have their own code. Students of Is- 
lamic law will note several radical departures from the 
traditional. Polygamy is abolished; divorces may only take 
place in courts and full consent of both parties is a pre- 
requisite to marriage. On the other hand, the Islamic 
law of inheritance is preserved. 

The Code was translated into English from the official 
Arabic text by George N. Sfeir, who recently received 
his doctorate in Comparative Law from the University 
of Chicago. 


BOOK I 
MARRIAGE 


Article 1. A promise and an exchange of promises to 
marry do not constitute marriage and shall not be ac- 
tionable. 

Article 2. The betrothed shall recover the gifts which he 
presented to his fiancée save where the break [in the en- 
gagement] was on his initiative or a special stipulation 
[to the contrary] exists. 

Article 3. Marriage shall not be concluded save with the 
consent of both spouses. A valid marriage requires that 
two worthy witnesses be present and that the dower 
(mabr) to the wife be specified. 

Article 4. Proof of marriage shall not be established save 
by formal deed (hujjah rasmiyah), such deed to be regu- 
lated by a special law. Proof of marriage concluded 
abroad shall be established in accordance with the laws 
applicable in the country in which the marriage was con- 
cluded. 

Article 5. Both spouses should have attained the age of 
puberty (bulugh) and should be free of all legal im- 
pediments. The woman is considered to have attained the 
age of puberty on the completion of 15 years of age and 
the man on the completion of eighteen years. The mar- 
riage of either below the said ages shall be subject to 
a special authorization by the judge. Such authorization 
shall not be given save upon proof of attainment of phys- 
ical maturity. 

Article 6. The marriage of a man or a woman who have 
not attained the age of legal majority shall be subject 
to the consent of the guardian. In the event the guardian 
refuses to grant his consent and they persist in their de- 
sire [to marry] the matter shall be referred to the judge. 


Article 7. The marriage of a person interdicted (mahjur) 
for pzodigality (safah) shall not be valid save with con- 
sent of the guardian. The latter may, prior to its con- 
summation, request the judge to annul the marriage. 
Article 8. The guardian is the agnatic relative and should 
be sane, of the male sex and have attained the age of 
majority. The father or his executor is the natural guard- 
ian of his minor child be it male or female. In the 
absence of a guardian the judge shall act as one. 

Article 9. Marriage may be concluded by the husband 
and wife themselves or by their delegated agents. A guard- 
ian, too, has the right to delegate others. 


Article 10. No special qualifications shall attach to the 
marriage agent mentioned in the preceding article, save 
that he shall not delegate his mandate without the con- 
sent of his principal. The act of delegation shall be ex- 
ecuted in a formal deed expressly designating the spouses 
in default of which it shall be considered null and void. 
Article 11. “Choice of stipulation” (Khiyar al-shart) 
in marriage is admissible. If the stipulation is non-real- 
izable or violated the aggrieved party may apply for dis- 
solution of the marriage by divorce. Such dissolution 
shall not give cause for any indemnity, provided it oc- 
curs prior to the consummation of the marriage. 


THE DOWER (AL-MAHR) 


Article 12. Anything which is lawful and has a mone- 
tary value may be designated as dower. It shall not be 
anything thot is valueless or its maximum limited. The 
dower is the property of the woman which she may 
dispose of as she wishes. 

Article 13. The husband shall not, in default of payment 
of the dower, force the woman to consummate the mar- 
riage. After consummation of the marriage, the dower 
shall constitute an unsecured debt which the wife may 
only claim payment thereof. Refusal to pay the dower 
shall not be cause for divorce. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE 
(MAWANI' AL-ZAWAJ) 


Article 14. The impediments to marriage are of two 
types: Perpetual and Temporary. The perpetual impedi- 
ments are: blood relationship (al-qardbah), or affinity by 
marriage (musaharah), or fosterage (al-rida’), or the 
triple divorce (al-tatliq thalatha). The temporary im- 
pediments are: the existence of third party rights in the 
marriage (Ta‘alluq haqq al-ghayr) or the ‘iddah [cf. 
Book III}. 

Article 15. The women prohibited because of blood rela- 
tionship are the men’s ascendants and descendants, the 
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offspring of parents and the first offspring of every as- 
cendant to whatever degree removed. 

Article 16. Women prohibited because of affinity by 
marriage are the ascendants of wives by the mere con- 
clusion of the contract, the descendants of wives, pro- 
vided the marriage has been consummated, the wives of 
ascendants and descendants of whatever degree removed 
by the mere conclusion of the contract. 

Article 17. Prohibitions by fosterage are the same as 
those pertaining to blood relationship and affinity by 
marriage. The foster child in particular, and to the 
exclusion of its brothers and sisters, shall be considered 
the child of the foster-mother and her husband. Fosterage 
shall not constitute an impediment to marriage save 
where it has occurred during the first two years. 
Article 18. Polygamy is prohibited. Marrying more than 
one woman shall incur a punishment of one year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 240,000 francs or either of these. 
Article 19. A man is prohibited from remarrying his 
divorced wife of a triple divorce. 

Article 20. Marriage to the wife of another man or to 
a woman who is observing the ‘iddah of her former 
husband is prohibited. 


IRREGULAR (FASID) MARRIAGES 


Article 21. An irregular marriage is one to which a 
stipulation contrary to the substance of the contract has 
been attached, and which has been concluded in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the first paragraph of article 
three and the first paragraph of articles 5, 15, 16, 17, 
19 and 20 of this code. 
Article 22. An irregular marriage is necessarily annulled 
without divorce. The marriage contract in itself shall 
have no legal effect. The following effects only shall flow 
from the consummation of such marriage: 

(A) The wife is entitled to claim the specified dower 
or the judge fix a dower for her. 

(B) Lineage (al-nasab) is established. 

(C) The wife is obligated to observe the ‘iddah which 
commences from the time of separation. 

(D) The impediment of affinity by marriage (hurmat 
al musaharah). 


THE RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF 
SPOUSES 


Article 23. The husband shall treat his wife with benevo- 
lence, live with her on good terms, refrain from causing 
her harm and, in all those matters envisaged by true 
maintenance, support her and his children from her in 
accordance with his circumstances and hers. The wife 
shall, if she possess any property, contribute to the sup- 
port of the family. She shall respect her husband in his 
capacity as head of the family, and, within these pre- 
rogatives, obey him in whatever he orders her, and per- 
form her marital duties in conformity with usage and 
custom. 


Article 24. The husband is not the guardian of his wife’s 
property. 
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IN THE MATTER OF DISPUTES 
BETWEEN SPOUSES 

Article 25. If one of the spouses complains of injuries 
prejudicial to him or her but fails to produce any proof 
thereof and the judge is unable to determine the re- 
sponsible party, the latter shall appoint two arbiters to 
look into the complaint and where possible to reconcile 
[the spouses]. In any case the arbiters shall put the matter 
up to the judge. 
Article 26. In the event of a dispute between the spouses 
over the [ownership] of the furniture of the home and 
in the absence of proof by either, the husband’s word on 
oath shall be accepted for those items which customarily 
belong to the man and the wife’s word on oath for those 
items which customarily belong to the woman. Properties 
of the nature of merchandise shall be attributed, upon 
oath, to whichever spouse happens to be the merchant. 

Items which customarily belong to both men and 
women shall, upon oath by each, be divided between 
them. 
Article 27. If a dispute has arisen, upon the death of 
one of the spouses, between the surviving spouse and the 
heirs of the deceased over the furniture of the house, the 
heirs assume the position of the deceased spouse in the 
preceding article. 
Article 28. The husband shall, in case of dissolution of 
the marriage, recover from his wife whatever remains of 
gifts he gave her after the conclusion of the marriage 
contract, provided the dissolution occurs prior to the 
consummation of the marriage and for reasons attributa- 
ble to her. If the dissolution occurs after consummation 
of the marriage no part of the gifts may be recovered. 


BOOK II 
DIVORCE (AL-TALAQ) 


Article 29. Divorce is the dissolution of the matrimonial 
bonds. 

Article 30. No divorce shall take place save before the 
court. 

Article 31. A divorce decree is given: 

(1) In pursuance of an application by the husband 
or the wife and for the reasons provided for in this code. 

(2) In pursuance of the mutual consent of both 
spouses. 

(3) In pursuance of the husband’s desire to divorce or 
the request of the wife for same, in which case the judge 
shall determine the financial indemnity to which the wife 
may be entitled by way of damages or the indemnity 
which she has to pay to the husband. 

Article 32. The judge shall not grant a divorce decree 
until after he has examined the causes of the dispute 
between the spouses and failed to bring about a reconcili- 
ation. The judge may take all measures which would 
ensure the accommodation of the spouses, their mainte- 
nance and the upbringing of the children. 

Article 33. If the divorce occurs prior to the consumma- 
tion of the marriage, the wife shall be entitled to half 
of the specified dower. 
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BOOK III 
THE ‘IDDAH 


Article 34. It is incumbent upon every woman whose 
husband has left her as a result of divorce after cohabita- 
tion and every woman who survives, whethcr prior or 
subsequent to cohabitation, the death of her husband, to 
observe the period of the ‘iddah stated in the following 
article. 

Article 35. The duration of the ‘iddah for the divorcee 
who is not pregnant is three complete months. The dura- 
tion of the ‘iddah for the wife who survives the death 
of her husband is four months and ten complete days, or 
if she be pregnant until delivery, the maximum period 
of pregnancy being one year from the date of divorce or 
the date of death. 

Article 36. The wife of an absentee shall, following a 
court decision designating him a missing person, observe 
the same period of ‘iddsh as that applicable in case of 
death. 


BOOK IV 


MAINTENANCE 
(AL-NAFAQAB) 


Article 37. The causes of maintenance are: marriage (al- 
zawjiyah, blood relationship (al-qarébah) and contrac- 
tual obligation (al-iltizam). 


RULES PERTAINING TO THOSE EN- 
TITLED TO MAINTENANCE BE- 
CAUSE OF MARRIAGE 
Article 38. It is incumbent upon the husband to support 
a wife with whom he has cohabited, and, in the event of 
dissolution of the marriage, during the period of the 

*iddab. 

Article 39. If the husband is in financial straits, mainte- 
nance shall not be incumbent upon him. The judge shall, 
however, after allowing the husband a period of two 
months and if after the said period having lapsed, the 
husband fails to provide his wife with support, grant the 
wife a divorce from her husband. If at the time of the 
conclusion of the marriage the wife was aware of her 
husband’s financial difficulties she shall not be entitled to 
seek a divorce. 

Article 40. If the husband does not own any property 
and goes away without leaving his wife the support she 
needs or delegating someone to support her in his absence, 
the judge shall grant the husband a period of one month 
to return, failing which he shall grant the wife a divorce 
upon proof of the foregoing facts and upon the woman’s 
testimony under oath to that effect. 

Article 41. If the wife ensures her own support with the 
object of being compensated by her absentee husband she 
shall be entitled to make such a claim against hir. 
Article 42. The right of the wife to maintenance shall 
not lapse by the passage of time. 
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RULES RELATING TO THOSE ENTITLED 
TO MAINTENANCE BECAUSE 
OF RELATIONSHIP 

Article 43. Those eligible for maintenance because of 
blood relationship are of two categories: 

The father and mother and grandparents to whatever 
degree removed. 

Descendants to whatever degree removed. 
Article 44. It is incumbent upon a wealthy child or 
children, be they male or female, to contribute to the 
support of their poor parents and paternal grandparents. 
Article 45. If there be several children, the cost of sup- 
port shall be divided among the wealthy of them and not 
in accordance with their number or their share in the in- 
heritance. 
Article 46. A male descendant to whatever degree re- 
moved shall be responsible for the support of his minor 
descendants and those who are incapable of earning a 
livelihood to whatever degree removed. Support of the 
female shall persist until such time as her support be- 
comes the responsibility of the husband. Support of the 
male shall continue until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years and is capable of earning a livelihood. 
Article 47. The mother shall, in the event of the father’s 
poverty, precede the grandfather in providing support to 
her child. 
Article 48. The father shall, in the event the mother is 
unable to nurse the child, undertake the duties of 
fosterage in accordance with usage and custom. 
Article 49. Whosoever undertakes for a specified duration 
the support of another, whether old or young, shall be 
held responsible to the obligation he has assumed. His 
word shall be accepted as to the duration if that alone 
has not been specified. 
Article 50. Support includes food, clothing, shelter, edu- 
cation and all that which by usage and custom is con- 
sidered of the nature of necessities. 
Article 51. Maintenance ceases with the extinction of its 
cause. A creditor shall be refunded with whatever he was 
forced to pay unduly by way of support. 
Article 52. The amount of maintenance shall be deter- 
mined by the capacity of the person giving and the status 
of the person receiving the support and in accordance 
with the conditions of the times. 
Article 53. Where there are several persons eligible for 
support and the person who should provide it is incapable 
of supporting all of those eligible, the wife shall have 
precedence over the children and minor children over the 
ascendants. 


BOOK V 
CUSTODY (HADANAH) 


Article 54, Custody consists of the protection of the 
child in his or her home and his or her upbringing. 
Article 55. A guardian who desists from performing her 
duties shall not, save where a substitute is not available, 
be forced to continue in the custody of the child. 
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Article 56. The cost of the child’s custody shall, if the 
child owns any property, be defrayed from his or her 
property. If the child owns no property, the cost shall be 
defrayed from the father’s property. The latter shall also 
permit the guardian to live in the home of the child if 
she be without one. 

Article 57. While the marital relations between them 
persists, the parents shall be entitled to the custody of 
their children. In the event of dissolution of the marriage, 
whether by divorce or death, the right of custody shall 
devolve upon the following in the order stated: the 
child’s mother, maternal grandmother, maternal aunt, the 
mother’s maternal aunt, the mother’s paternal aunt, the 
father’s paternal grandfather, the child’s maternal grand- 
father, first cousin, paternal uncle, second cousin. The 
full brother shall supersede the uterine brother, the uter- 
ine brother the consanguine brother at all degrees where 
possible. Where those entitled to the custody of the child 
are of the same degree, the most suitable, followed by 
the eldest, among them shall have priority. Agnatic re- 
lationship is conditional upon unity of religion. 


Article 58. A person entitled to the custody of a child 
must have attained majority, be trustworthy, capable of 
undertaking the duties of custody, and free of infectious 
diseases. If the person entitled to the custody of the child 
be a male, he shall, in addition to the above conditions, 
have available a woman to assume the duties of custody, 
and if the child be a female, he must be of a prohibited 
degree in marriage. If the person entitled to the custody 
of the child be a female, she must not have cohabited, 
save where her husband is of a prohibited degree to the 
child or is the child’s guardian (wali), and save where 
the person entitled to custody does not for a period of 
one year after he is aware of the cohabitation from 
claiming his rights in the custody, or where the female 
has been a foster mother to the child or a mother and 
executor (wasi) at the same time. 


Article 59. If the woman who is entitled to the custody 
of the child is of a different religion from that of the 
child’s father, her custody will not be valid save where 
the child has not attained five years of age and there 
exists no risk that the child become inclined to a religion 
other than that of his father. The provisions of this 
article shall not be applicable to the mother where she 
happens to be the guardian of the child. 

Article 60. The father and other guardians (wali) of the 
child are entitled to look after the affairs of the child, 
his or her education, and to send him or her to institu- 
tions of learning, provided the child does not spend the 
night except with the guardian having the custody of the 
child, save where the judge, in the interest of the child, 
decides otherwise. 

Article 61. If the person having the custody of the child 
travels and takes the child with her to a distance which 
would make it difficult for the guardian (waéli) to per- 
form his duties towards the child, she loses her right in 
the custody. 

Article 62. The father shall not, save with the consent 
of the mother, remove the child from his or her mother’s 
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home town while she has the custody of the child and 
where the interest of the child does not require otherwise. 


Article 63. The person on whom the right to the custody 
of the child has devolved for any reason other than the 
physical incapacity of the former guardian shall not, at 
the risk of losing her right to the custody, share to- 
gether with the child the residence of the former guardian 
(baddinah) save with the consent of the guardian (wali) 
of the child. 


Article 64. A person entitled to the custody of a child 
may renounce his or her right therein. In which case the 
right to the custody of the child shall devolve upon those 
in the succeeding categories mentioned in article 57. If 
the latter refuse or another person entitled to the custody 
is not available, the present guardian may not renounce 
his duties. 

Article 65. The guardian shall be entitled to remunera- 
tion only with regard to services rendered to the child, 
such as cooking, laundry and the like, in accordance 
with usage. 

Article 66. If a child is in the custody of one of the 
parents the other parent shall not be denied the right to 
visit and look after the child, and if the latter asks that 
the child be transported to him or her for the purpose 
of visiting, the expenses of the trip shall be paid by the 
parent making the request. 

Article 67. A male child below the age of seven and a 
female child below the age of nine shall remain with the 
guardian. After the said ages, the child may at the 
request of the father be turned over to him unless the 
judge considers it in the child’s interest to remain with 
the guardian. 


BOOK VI 
LINEAGE (AL-NASAB) 


Article 68. Lineage shall be established by cohabitation, 
by the father’s acknowledgment, or by the testimony of 
one or more worthy witnesses. 

Article 69. In case of repudiation, lineage of the child 
of a wife whose non-cohabitation with her husband has 
been proved shall not be established, nor of the child of 
a wife who presented her child one year after the ab- 
sence or the death of the husband or the date of divorce. 
Article 70. Where there is positive proof to the con- 
trary, an acknowledgment shall not be operative. A child 
of unknown lineage may establish his parentage as fol- 
lows: by acknowledging the fatherhood of a man or the 
motherhood of a woman; by the fact that these have 
children who resemble the said child and by the fact that 
the child is believed to be telling the truth. In which 
case the child and his acknowledged parents shall have 
the rights and obligations of rightful parents and child. 
Article 71. The lineage of a child born to a wife after 
six months or more from the date of the conclusion of 
marriage, whether the marriage is valid or irregular, shall 
be attributed to that of the husband. 

Article 72. A break in a child’s paternal lineage shall act 
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to exclude the child from consanguinous relationship and 
the right to maintenance and inheritance. 

Article 73. An acknowledgment by a person of a lineage 
which affects a third party, such as a brother, a paternal 
uncle, a grandfather and a grandchild, shall not be proof 
of lineage. Such acknowledgment shall be valid as regards 
the person making it, provided the third party concurs 
and the former has no heirs save the child whose lineage 
he acknowledged. Otherwise the child shall not be en- 
titled to inherit. In determining whether heirs exist or 
not, the date of the death of the person making the 
acknowledgment and not the date the acknowledgment 
was made shall be decisive. 

Article 74. If a child be repudiated by a man after 
having been acknowledged by him as his own, the child 
shall, if it survives the death of the father, inherit from 
him and if the child dies before the father, the latter 
shall not inherit from the child. In the latter case the 
property shall be placed in trust and shall upon the death 
of the father devolve upon his heirs. 

Article 75. The repudiation by a husband of the embryo 
of his wife or of a child belonging to him, shall not, 
save by a decision of the judge, be operative. All legal 
means of proof shall in such a case be admissible. 

Article 76. The judge shall, upon proof of the repudia- 
tion of paternity in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding article, decree the break in lineage and the 
perpetual separation between the spouses. 


BOOK VII 


THE FOUNDLING 
(AL-LAQIT) 


Article 77. Any person who with the authorization of 
the judge takes charge of a foundling shall, save where 
the foundling owns property, be responsible for his 
maintenance until such time as the foundling is capable 
of earning a livelihood. 

Article 78. A foundling shall remain in the care of the 
person who found him and shall not be taken away from 
him by anyone save if the parents of the foundling 
appear and the judge decides in their favor. 

Article 79. All properties discovered on the foundling 
shall remain his own. 

Article 80. In the absence of heirs to inherit him, all 
properties belonging to a foundling shall, upon his death, 
devolve upon the State treasury. The person who found 
the foundling may, however, make a claim against the 
State for the refund of the amounts he spent, within his 
means, on the support of the foundling. 


BOOK VIII 


MISSING PERSONS 
(AL-MAFQUD) 
Article 81. Every person who has not been heard from 


and who cannot be located alive shall be considered a 
missing person. 
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Article 82. If a person disappears in time of war or in 
extraordinary circumstances where the risk of death is 
great, the judge shall following a period of search not 
exceeding two years decree that the said person be con- 
sidered a missing person. If the person disappears in other 
than the said circumstances the period of time which 
should elapse before the missing person be presumed dead 
shall be left to the discretion of the judge after enquiries 
have been made by all means which might lead to 
knowledge as to whether the missing person is alive or 
deceased. 

Article 83. If a person disappears without leaving a 
qualified agent, the judge shall take an inventory of that 
person’s property and appoint an executor, whether from 
among the relatives of the absentee or not, to administer, 
under the judge’s supervision, the said property until such 
time as it is ascertained whether that person is deceased 
or living or it is decreed that he be considered a tniss- 
ing person. 

Article 84. An executor appointed by the missing person 
prior to his disappearance shall not, following the decree 
adjudging him a missing person, be discharged. 


BOOK IX 
INHERITANCE (AL-MIRATH) 
PART 1—GENERAL RULES 


Article 85. Inheritance becomes due on the death or 
presumptive death by court decree of the propositus and 
on proof that the heir is alive. 
Article 86. Neither party shall inherit from the estate 
of the other where it could not be ascertained which 
party died before the other irrespective of whether their 
death occurred in the same accident or not. 
Article 87. The estate shall be distributed in the follow- 
ing order: 

(A) The obligations connected with the estate itself. 

(B) The expenses for burial and the preparation there- 

for. 

(C) The personal debts of the deceased. 

(D) The valid and executory bequest. 

(E) The inheritance. 
In the absence of heirs the estate or whatever is left of 
it shall revert to the State treasury. 
Article 88. Intentional killing is an impediment to in- 
heritance. A killer, whether as principal, accessory or as 
a false witness whose testimony leads to the conviction 
and execution shall be deprived of inheritance. 


PART 2—THE HEIRS 

Article 89. Heirs are of two categories: Those with pre- 
scribed shares (thawi furiid) and agnate relatives (thawi 
ta‘ sib). 

Article 90. Male Heirs: 1) the father, 2) the grandfather 
of whatever degree removed, provided a female does not 
interpose, 3) the son, 4) the son’s son of whatever degree 
removed, 5) the brother, whether full, consanguine or 
uterine, 6) the son of a true or consanguine brother, 
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7) the paternal uncle, whether true or consanguine, 8) 
the son of a true or consanguine paternal uncle, 9) the 
husband. 

Female Heirs: 1) the mother, 2) the maternal grand- 
mother and paternal grandmother, provided a person of 
the male sex does not interpose and, in the latter case, 
other than the father, 3) the daughter, 4) the daughter 
of the son to whatever degree removed, provided a female 
does not interpose, 5) the sister, full, consanguine or 
uterine, 6) the wife. 


PART 3—INHERITANCE BY PRE- 
SCRIBED SHARES 


Article 91. The prescribed share (al-fard) is a specified 
part of the estate to which the heir is entitled. The 
inheritance shall begin with those entitled to prescribed 
shares. They are: 

The men: 1) the father, 2) the paternal grandfather 
to whatever degree removed, 3) the uterine brother, 4) 
the husband. 

The women: 1) the mother, 2) the grandmother, 3) 
the daughter, 4) the daughter of the son to whatever 
degree removed, 5) the full sister, 6) the consanguine 
sister, 7) the uterine sister, 8) the wife. 

Article 92. The prescribed shares are six in number: a 
half, a fourth, an eighth, two thirds, a third and a sixth. 
Article 93. Those entitled to a half are five: 

1) The husband, provided there are no descendants, 
whether male or female, who inherit from the wife. 

2) The daughter, provided she is not co-heir with a 
child of the deceased be it male or female. 

3) The son’s daughter provided she is not co-heir with 
a child of the deceased be it male or female, and the 
child of the son. 

4) The full sister, provided the father, and the male 
or female child of the deceased and the child of the son 
and the full brother are absent. 

5) The consanguine sister, provided she is not co-heir 
with those mentioned in respect of the full sister—neither 
with the consanguine brother and sister. 

Article 94. Those entitled to a fourth are two: 

1) The husband where a descendant who inherits from 
the wife exists. 

2) The wife where descendants who inherit from the 
husband are absent. 

Article 95. An eighth is the prescribed share of the wife 
where a descendant of the husband who inherits from 
him exists. 

Article 96. Those entitled to two thirds are four: 

1) Two or more daughters, provided they be the sole 
heirs and no sons exist. 

2) The son’s two daughters provided no child of the 
deceased, whether male or female, and no son of the 
son exist. 

3) The two full sisters, provided the father and the 
child of the deceased, whether male or female, and the 
full brother do not exist. 

4) The two consanguine sisters, provided those men- 
tioned in respect of the two daughters are absent as well 
as the uterine brother. 
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Article 97. Those entitled to a third are three: 

1) The mother, provided no descendants of the de- 
ceased who inherit and two or more consanguine broth- 
ers are absent. 

2) The uterine brothers, provided they are several, and 
the father, maternal grandfather, a child of the deceased 
male or female and a child of the son are absent. 

3) The grandfather, provided he is a co-heir with 
brothers and the third constitutes the greater share. 
Article 98. A sixth is prescribed for seven: 

1) The father, provided the child or the child of the 
son, male or female, exist. 

2) The mother, provided the child or the child of the 
son or two or more brothers, whether eligible to inherit 
or excluded, exist. 

3) The daughter of the son, provided she is co-heir 
with one daughter and the son’s son is absent. 

4) The consanguine sister, provided she is co-heir with 
one full sister and the father, and male or female child 
and consanguine brother are absent. 

$) The uterine brothe-, provided he is the only one 
and the father, grandfather, the child, the child of the 
son, male or female, are absent. 

6) The grandmother, whether the paternal or ma- 
ternal, provided she is the only grandmother. Where 
there are two grandmothers and are of the same degree 
or the maternal one further removed, the sixth share 
shall be divided between them. If the maternal grand- 
mother is the closer she receives the whole of the sixth 
share. 

7) The grandmother where the child or the child of 
the son exist and the father is absent. 

Article 99. A father falls into three categories: 

1) The prescribed share without the agnatic relation 
which is a sixth when co-heir with the son and the 
son’s son to whatever degree removed. 

2) The prescribed share and the agnatic relation when 
co-heir with the daughter and the son’s daughter to 
whatever degree removed. 

3) The agnatic relation alone when the child and the 
son’s child to whatever degree removed are absent. 
Article 100. Uterine brothers and sisters fall into three 
categories: 

1) The sixth to a sole brother. 

2) The two thirds to two or more, males and females 
receiving equal shares. 

3) Non-eligibility, where a son or a son’s son to what- 
ever degree removed and a daughter and a son’s daughter 
to whatever degree removed and a father and grand- 
father exist. 

Article 101. The husband falls into two categories: 

1) A half where the child and the son’s child to 
whatever degree removed are absent. 

2) A fourth where the child or the son’s child, to 
whatever degree removed, exist. 


Article 102. The wife or wives fall into two categories: 
1) A fourth for one wife or more where the child or 
the son’s child to whatever degree removed are absent. 
2) An eighth where the child or the son’s child to 
whatever degree removed exist. 
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Article 103: Daughters fall into three categories: 

1) A half to one daughter when the only one. 

2) Two thirds to two or more. 

3) As agnatic heirs with their brother, in which 
case the male receives the same as two females. 

Article 104. The son’s daughters are considered the same 
as the daughters of the deceased and fall into six cate- 
gories: 

1) A half to one when the only one. 

2) Two thirds to two or more where daughters of 
the deceased are absent. 

3) A sixth where one daughter of the deceased exists 
to make up the two thirds. 

4) Excluded, where two or more daughters of the de- 
ceased exist, save where they are co-heirs with a male 
son of the son of an equal degree with them: 

5) Or as agnatic heirs with a son of the son who is 
of a lower degree than they are, in which case the resi- 
due is divided among them the male receiving the same 
as two females. 

6) Non-eligibility, where a son of the deceased exists. 
Article 105. Full sisters fall into five categories: 

1) A half to one if the only one. 

2) Two thirds for two or more. 

3) As agnatic heirs with a full brother and a grand- 
father, in which case the male receives the same as two 
females. 

4) On becoming agnates the full sister receives the 
remainder with the daughters or the son’s daughters. 

5) Non-eligibility, where the father, the son and the 
son’s son to whatever degree removed, exist. 


Article 106. Consanguine sisters fall into six categories: 
1) A half to one if the only one. 
2) Two thirds to two or more where no full sisters 
exist. 


3) A sixth where one full sister exists. 

4) As agnatic heirs with two full sisters. Where a 
consanguine brother exists the remainder is shared, the 
male receiving the same as two females. 

5) As agnatic heirs with the daughters of the de- 
ceased or the daughters‘of the son. 

6) Non-eligibiliry where the father, the son, the son’s 
son to whatever degree removed, the full brother, the 
full sister on becoming agnatic with the daughters or the 
son’s daughters, two full sisters where a consanguine 
brother is absent, exist. 

Article 107. The mother falls into three categories: 

1) A sixth where a child of the deceased, or a child 
of a son to whatever degree removed exist, or with two 
or more brothers or sisters whether consanguine or 
uterine. 

2) A third of all the property where none of those 
mentioned exist. 

3) A third of the residue after the prescribed share 
of one of the spouses in two instances: the first where 
there are a husband and two parents, and the second a 
wife and two parents. 

Where in place of the father there is a grandfather, 
the mother receives a third of the property after the 
prescribed share of one of the spouses. 
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Article 108. The grandfather with one other heir falls 
into four categories: 

1) Where his co-heir is a son or a son’s son to what- 
ever degree removed, he receives a sixth without expect- 
ing any. 

2) Where his co-heirs are only persons with pre- 
scribed shares they receive with him a sixth. The residue 
if any he receives as agnatic heir. 

3) Where his co-heirs are brothers or sisters only he 
receives whichever is higher of the third or sharing. 
Where the number of brothers or sisters is more than 
two males or four females it shall be a third, and where 
the number of brothers and sisters is one male and three 
females it shall be sharing in which case he is con- 
sidered as the brother, the male receiving the same as 
two females. 

4) Where his co-heirs are brothers and sisters and 
persons with prescribed shares he receives whichever is 
higher the sixth as a whole or a third of the residue 
after those entitled to prescribed shares receive their 
shares, or sharing with the brothers and sisters. 

Article 109. Where the grandfather coexists with the 
full brothers and the consanguine brothers or sisters, the 
full brother shall, in dividing the share, account for the 
consanguine brother with the grandfather, the consan- 
guine brother receiving the residue. 

Article 110. Where the grandfather coexists with one 
full sister and a consanguine sister, the full sister shall 
account for the consanguine sister with the grandfather, 
the latter receiving a half and the full sister a half and 
the consanguine sister receiving nothing. If the grand- 
father and one full sister coexist with two or three con- 
sanguine sisters, the two or more consanguine sisters re- 
ceive the residue after the grandfather has shared with 
all the sisters and the full sister received a half. 
Article 111. One or more grandmothers, whether ma- 
ternal or paternal and provided they are of the same 
degree, receive a sixth. Where the paternal grandmother 
is more cloesly related such as the mother of the father, 
the mother of the mother’s mother and the mother of 
the father’s father, the paternal grandmother receives 
the whole share. Where the paternal grandmother coexists 
with the father the former is excluded from the inher- 
itance, and the maternal grandmother and the grand- 
mother are excluded from the inheritance where the 
mother exists. 

Article 112. Where the portions of those entitled to pre- 
scribed shares are in excess of the estate, the latter shall 
be distributed among them in proportion to their shares 
in the inheritance. 


PART 5—INHERITANCE BY AGNATES 


Article 113. Agnates are of three categories: 

1) Agnaves in one’s own right. 

2) Agnates in the right of another. 

3) Agnates with another. 
Article 114. The agnate in his own right shall in the 
absence of other heirs inherit the whole property, and 
where there are heirs with prescribed shares and in the 
absence of any reason for his exclusion, the residue. 
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These are: 1) the father, 2) the grandfather of what- 
ever degree removed, 3) the son, 4) the son of the son 
to whatever degree removed, 5) a full or consanguine 
brother, 6) the son of the full or consanguine brother 
to whatever degree removed, 7) the full or consan- 
guine paternal uncle, 8) the son of the paternal uncle 
whether of higher or lower descent, such as the paternal 
uncle of the father or grandfather, 9) the State treasury. 
Article 115. Agnates in their own right are classified into 
categories arranged in succeeding orders of priority as 
follows: 1) sonship, 2) followed by fatherhood, 3) 
grandfatherhood and consanguine brothers and sisters— 
constituting one category, 4) sons of consanguine broth- 
ers and sisters 5) paternal uncles and their sons consti- 
tuting one category with priority among them deter- 
mined by the closeness of the relationship, 6) the State 
treasury. 

Article 116. Those of a higher category have precedence 
over those in a lower category. 


Article 117. Where categories are the same, but the de- 
grees different, those of a degree closer have precedence 
over those of a degree removed. 


Article 118. Where both category and degree are the same 
but the relationship differs in strength, the stronger re- 
lationship has precedence over the weaker. 


Article 119. The agnate in the right of another is every 
female of a male agnate. These are four: 1) the daugh- 
ter, 2) the daughter of the son, 3) the full sister, 4) 
the consanguine sister. The daughter is an agnate in the 
right of her brother and inherits with him the whole 
property or, if the residue, the male receiving the same 
as two females; the daughter of the son is an agnate in 
the right of her brother and the son of her paternal 
uncle who is of the same degree unconditionally, and in 
the right of the son’s son who is of a lower degree than 
her provided she shall have no part of the two thirds; and 
the full or consanguine sister is an agnate in the right 
of her brother and grandfather who shall with her have 
the same status as a brother of hers. 

Article 120. A female who has no prescribed share and 
whose brother is agnate shall not become agnate by his 
right, such as the paternal uncle with the paternal aunt 
and the son of the paternal uncle with the daughter of 
the paternal aunt and the son of the brother with the 
daughter of the brother. The property shall devolve upon 
the agnate and his sister shall have no part of it. 

Article 121. The agnate with another is every female who 
becomes an agnate through her association with an- 
other. They are of two categories: 1) One or more full 
sisters with a daughter or daughters or the daughter of 
a son or daughters of a son. 2) Consanguine sister with 
the daughter or daughters or the daughter of the son 
or daughters of the son. 


PART 6—EXCLUSION (AL HAJB) 
Article 122. Exclusion is the total or the partial barring 
of an heir by another from the inheritance. Exclusion is 
of two types: 1) exclusion by reduction from one share 
in the inheritance to another of a lower category (hbajb 
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niqsén). 2) Exclusion by total disinheritance 
birman). 

Article 123. Exclusion by total disinheritance shall not 
be invoked in respect of the following six heirs: 1) the 
father, 2) the mother, 3) the son, 4) the daughter, 5) 
the husband, and 6) the wife. 

Exclusion by reduction may be invoked in respect of 
the spouses, the parents, the grandfather, the daughter 
of the son, the full sister and the consanguine sister. 
Article 124. Those that exclude by reduction are six: 1) 
the son, 2) the son of the son, 3) the daughter, 4) the 
daughter of the son, 5) the consanguine brothers and 
sisters without distinction, 6) the full sister. 

Article 125. Each of the sons, and his son exclude the 
husband by reducing his share from a half to a fourth 
and the wife by reducing her share from a fourth to an 
eighth, and the mother by reducing her share from a 
third to a sixth and the father and grandfather by re- 
ducing them from agnates to the sixth share. 

Article 126. The only daughter of the deceased excludes 
the daughter of the son by reducing her share from a 
half to a sixth and the two daughters of the son by 
reducing them from two thirds to a sixth, and the full 
or consanguine sister by reducing her from a half to 
that of an agnate, and the two full or consanguine sis- 
ters by reducing them from two thirds to that of ag- 
nates, and the husband by reducing him from a half 
to a fourth, and the wife by reducing her from a fourth 
to an eighth and the mother by reducing her from a 
third to a sixth and the father and grandfather by re- 
ducing them from agnates to a sixth but receiving as 
agnates the residue if any. 

Article 127. The daughter of the son excludes other 
daughters of the son who are of inferior degree and are 
not agnates of a brother or the son of a paternal uncle 
of equal degree by reducing the sole daughter from the 
half to the sixth, the two daughters from two thirds to 
a sixth, and excludes the full or consanguine sister by 
reducing her from the half to the agnate, and the two 
full or consanguine sisters by reducing them from two 
thirds to the agnate and the husband by reducing him 
from half to a fourth, and the wife by reducing her from 
a fourth to an eighth and the mother by reducing her 
from a third to a sixth and the father and grandfather 
by reducing them from the agnate to a sixth and re- 
ceiving as agnates the residue if any. Brothers and sisters, 
whether male or female, whatever their claim, and 
whether entitled to inherit or excluded, shall exclude the 
mother by reducing her from a third to a sixth. 


(bajb 


Article 128. The full sister excludes the consanguine 
sister by reducing her from a half to a sixth, provided 
the latter is not an agnatic co-heir with a consanguine 
brother, and the two sisters by reducing them from two 
thirds to a sixth, provided they are not co-heirs with a 
consanguine brother. 

Article 129. Those who exclude by total disinheritance 
are sixteen: 1) the son, 2) the son of the son to what- 
ever degree removed, 3) the daughter, 4) the daughter 
of the son, 5) the full brother, 6) the consanguine 
brother, 7) the son of the full brother, 8) the son of 











the consanguine brother, 9) the true paternal uncle, 
10) the son of the true paternal uncle, 11) the daugh- 
ter or the daughter of the son with the full sister, 12) 
the two full sisters, 13) the father, 14) the grand- 
father, 15) the mother, 16) the maternal grandmother. 
Article 130. The son and the son of the son, to what- 
ever degree removed, shall exclude all descendants below 
the children of the son whether male or female, brothers 
and sisters whether full, consanguine or uterine, and 
paternal uncles whether true or consanguine. 

Article 131. A daughter and a daughter of a son exclude 
one or more uterine brothers and sisters, whether male 
or female. Two daughters exclude a uterine brother, one 
or more daughters of the son who is not an agnate 
through a brother or son of a paternal uncle of equal 
degree receiving with them as an agnate the residue, the 
male’s share being the same as that of two females. The 
rules applicable to two daughters shall apply to two 
daughters of a son with respect to their being inferior in 
descent of the daughters of the son’s son. 

Article 132. The full brother excludes one or more con- 
sanguine brothers and a true or consanguine paternal 
uncle. A uterine brother shall not be excluded by a full 
brother. 

Article 133. The consanguine brother excludes a true or 
consanguine paternal uncle and the sons of a brother 
even if he be a full brother. 

Article 134. The son of a full brother excludes the pa- 
ternal uncle if he be a true uncle, and the son of a con- 
sanguine brother and all inferior descendants of the sons 
of the brother’s sons. 

Article 135. The son of a consanguine brother excludes 
the paternal uncle even if he be a true uncle and all in- 
ferior descendants of the sons of the brother’s sons even 
if he be a full brother. 

Article 136. The true paternal uncle excludes a consan- 
guine paternal uncle and all inferior descendants of sons 
of a paternal uncle whether he be true or consanguine. 
Article 137. The son of a true paternal uncle excludes 
the son of a consanguine uncle and all inferior descendants 
of sons of the sons of a paternal uncle whether he be 
true or consanguine. 

Article 138. One or more consanguine brothers are ex- 
cluded by either the daughter, the full sister, or the 
daughter of the son and the full sister. 

Article 139. The consanguine sister is excluded by two 
full brothers save as an agnatic co-heir with a brother. 
Article 140. The father excludes the grandfather, the 
paternal grandmother, the paternal uncle and the brother. 
Article 141. The grandfather excludes all grandfathers 
who are higher than he is in the ascent, the uterine 
brothers and sisters, the paternal uncle and the sons of 
the brother. 


Article 142. The mother excludes both the maternal and 
the paternal grandmother. 


Article 143. The maternal grandmother excludes the 
paternal grandmother who is one degree remoter. 
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PART 7—RULES PERTAINING TO 
SPECIAL CASES 


Article 144. If the deceased woman is survived by a 
husband, a mother or grandmother, uterine brothers and 
sisters, and one or more full brothers, the uterine broth- 
ers and sisters and the full brothers share equally and 
without distinction between males and females and full 
and uterine brothers the residue from the prescribed 
share of the husband and the mother or grandmother. 
If the full brothers have as co-heirs consanguine broth- 
ers, the latter are barred. 


Article 145. If a deceased woman is survived by a hus- 
band, a mother or grandmother, uterine brothers, one 
or more full brothers, and a grandfather, the husband 
receives a half, the mother or grandmother a sixth, the 
grandfather a sixth and the residue which is a sixth goes 
to the full or consanguine brother as agnates. Uterine 
brothers are barred. 


Article 146. If a deceased woman is survived by a hus- 
band, a mother or grandmother, a full or consanguine 
sister, and a grandfather, the husband receives a half, 
the mother a third, the sister a half and the grandfather 
a sixth. The shares of the sister and the grandfather 
are united and divided between them, the male receiving 
the same as the female. 


PART 8—DIVORCE CASES 


Article 147. If the embryo shares with the other heirs 
it excludes them by reducing their shares, a share better 
than one son or one daughter is prescribed to it from 
the estate. If the embryo excludes the other heirs by 
total disinheritance the whole is prescribed to it and the 
estate is not divided. 


Article 148. If the embryo shares with the other heirs 
or excludes them by reducing their shares, those whose 
prescribed shares are not affected receive what they are 
entitled to, and those whose prescribed shares are re- 
duced from the greater to the smaller share receive the 
smaller and those who are barred by the embryo in either 
case receive nothing. 

Article 149. If a woman claims the existence of an 
embryo and her claim is contested by the heirs, the 
matter shall be referred to experts. 


Article 150. If a deceased man is survived by his wife 
or a woman observing his ‘iddab, the embryo of either 
shall not inherit from him save if the child is born alive 
within a period not exceeding one year. 

The embryo shall not inherit from its father save in 
the following two instances only: 
First, where the child is born alive within 365 days from 
the date of death or separation (furqah) if its mother 
is observing the ‘iddah of widowhood or separation and 
the propositus dies during the ‘iddah. 
Second, where the child is born alive within 270 days 
from the date of death of the propositus if the embryo 
was conceived during a conjugal relationship existing 
at the time of death. 
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Article 151. The share of a missing person in the estate 
of his propositus shall be reserved for him. If he re- 
appears alive he receives it; if he is presumed dead by 
court decree his share reverts to those heirs entitled to 
it at the time of the death of the propositus. If he is still 
found alive subsequent to the said decree he receives 
whatever is left of his share in possession of the other 
heirs. 

Article 152. A child born of an illicit sex relationship 
(walad al-zina) shall inherit from its mother and the 
mother’s relations and vice versa. 


BOOK X 


INTERDICTION (AL-HAJR) AND 
MATURITY (AL-RUSHD) 


Causes of interdiction are: Minority, Insanity, Feeble- 
mindedness, and Prodigality. 
Article 153. A person who has not attained majority, 
which is twenty years of age, shall be considered inter- 
dicted by reason of minority. 
Article 154. If the minor child has no father or exe- 
cutor, the judge shall nominate a guardian. 
Article 155. The father or his executor are entitled as 
such to the guardianship of the minor child. Such guard- 
ianship shall not terminate save with the approval of 
the judge and for lawful reasons. 
Article 156. The minor child who has not attained thir- 
teen years of age is considered incapable of discrimina- 
tion and all his acts are null. The minor child who has 
attained thirteen years of age is considered of sufficient 
discrimination and his acts are valid, provided they are 
entirely for his own benefit, and null if entirely to his 
disadvantage. In all other cases, the validity of such acts 
shall be subject to the approval of the guardian. 
Article 157. If a minor child has attained twenty years 
of age and has not been interdicted for any reason other 
than that of minority, he shall as of right become 
of maturity, fully capable of exercising his civil rights 
and all his acts shall be valid. 
Article 158. A judge may “emancipate” (farshid) a 
minor whether an absolute or restrained “emancipation.” 
He may also, if he considers it necessary, repudiate such 
“emancipation.” 
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All acts of an emancipated minor, within the limits 
of his emancipation, are valid and operative. 
Article 159. A minor who has not attained fifteen years 
of age cannot be emancipated. 
Article 160. An insane person is one who has lost his 
mental faculty, whether his insanity is persistent at all 
times or intermittent, recovering his sanity at intervals. 
The feeble-minded is one who is lacking in his mental 
powers, who mismanages his affairs, who fails to keep 
up with current transactions and is swindled in buying 
and selling. 
Article 161. Interdiction in the cases envisaged by the 
preceding article shall be instituted by an order of the 
judge. The latter, in so doing, shall take the opinion of 
specialists in the matter. 
Article 162. The validity of acts entercsd into by an 
interdicted person without the assistance of a guardian 
shall be subject to the approval of the guardian. 
Article 163. The acts of an insane person are not valid. 
The acts of a feeble-minded person entered into prior 
to interdiction may be annulled, provided he was no- 
torious for his feeble-mindedness at the time the acts 
were entered into. 
Article 164. The prodigal is one who is incapable of 
managing his property, and subjects it to wasteful squan- 
dering. His interdiction shall be subject to an order of 
the judge. 
Article 165. All acts entered into by a prodigal prior to 
the decree of interdiction shall be valid and operative 
and cannot be annulled. The validity of acts entered into 
subsequent to the decree of interdiction shall be subject 
to the approval of the guardian. 
Article 166. In all financial matters an acknowledgment 
by a prodigal person shall be devoid of any legal effect. 
Article 167. An interdiction instituted by order of the 
court shall not be lifted except by a court order, save 
interdictions for minority. 
Article 168. An interdicted person, regardless of the 
cause of interdiction, may directly apply to the courts 
for his release from interdiction. 
Article 169. The provisions of this Part are applicable 
notwithstanding the demurs found in other Parts of this 
Code. 
Article 170. The provisions of this Part shall apply 
equally to all interdicted persons, whether they be males 
or females. 








ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Entrepreneurship in Libya 


Benjamin Higgins 


I. INTRODUCTION 
W J ITHIN the field of economic develop- 


ment Libya is a special case from almost 
any point of view. Indeed Libya’s value as a 
case study is precisely that it provides an ex- 
ample of universal poverty in an extreme form. 
We need not construct abstract models of an 
economy where the bulk of the people live on 
a subsistence level, where there are no sources 
of power and no mineral resources, where agri- 
cultural expansion is severely limited by cli- 
matic conditions, where capital formation is 
zero or less, where there is no skilled labor sup- 
ply and no indigenous entrepreneurship; when 
Libya became an independent kingdom (De- 
cember 1951) under United Nations auspices, 
it fulfilled all these conditions. Because of the 
extreme form taken by the development prob- 
lem in Libya the country provides a reference 
point for comparison with other countries. 


Geography: Main Facts 

Libya’s three provinces (Tripolitania, Cyre- 
naica and the Fezzan) represent three distinct 
economic and geographic units, separated from 
each other by hundreds of miles of forbidding 
desert. From a strictly geographic standpoint it 
might be more informative to divide the coun- 
try into areas parallel with the coastline. The 
coastal strip, varying in width from less than 
a mile to over ten miles, has relatively high 
rainfall which permits stable agriculture. Next 
comes an arid strip, followed by the Gebel, or 
escarpment, which rises sharply from the coastal 
plain and has another plain on top of it where 
extensive agriculture (grazing, olive groves, 


cereals, esparto grass) is possible. The Gebel 
gives way to semi-desert and then to complete 
desert where cultivation is possible only in scat- 
tered oases. 


Subsoil water is available for irrigation at 
two or three levels (the two shallow levels may 
be connected). It is not clear, however, how 
much the irrigated area can be extended with- 
out accelerating the drop in the water table in 
areas already irrigated. 


These grim facts explain why Libya, with an 
area about equal to that of the United States 
east of the Mississippi, supports a population of 
only one and one quarter million people. The 
smallness of population, together with the pau- 
city of natural resources and shortage of skilled 
labor and entrepreneurship, means that Libya 
faces in unusual degree the problem of scale. 
Costs of social capital of an indivisible nature 
(transport and communications facilities, pub- 
lic utilities) are extremely high in per capita 
terms. 


History: Main Facts 


The three provinces of Libya had never con- 
stituted an independent state before 1951; they 
had been united only as parts of larger empires, 
from the Roman through the Ottoman to the 
Italian. None of these imperial powers made any 
effort to develop the Arab economy. There is, 
however, a good deal of evidence that in Ro- 
man times Libya was more heavily wooded, 
more fertile, more productive, and even more 
populated than it is today. Libya is a gigantic 
“dust bowl,” and much of the present desert 
area is the result of over cutting, over grazing, 
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over irrigation, over tilling and subsequent 
abandonment in the past. The development 
problem is one of arresting decay and launch- 
ing a new process of progress rather than of 
initiating economic growth in an area whose 
development potential had never been realized. 


Prewar Entrepreneurship 


With so little to work with it is not surpris- 
ing that vigorous entrepreneurship was rare in 
prewar Libya. The Libyans themselves were al- 
most entirely confined to agriculture of a rather 
primitive kind, although the Arab garden was 
in its way an efficient unit. About one-fifth of 
the population was nomadic and another fifth 
semi-nomadic. The only other important occu- 
pation of Libyans was textiles and handicrafts. 
There were before the war a considerable num- 
ber of Jews engaged in trading and small en- 
terprises, but the wave of anti-semitism after 
the war resulted in the virtual disappearance of 
this group. By 1951 only 7,000 Jews were left 
in the country. Large scale enterprise, whether 
in agriculture, industry, commerce, or finance 
was mostly in the hands of Italians. The Italians 
were settled in Libya as part of the coloniza- 
tion program and received a variety of aids and 
subsidies from the Italian Government. Some 
of the large fruit groves, dairies, tobacco farms, 
wheat farms, etc., are quite impressive tech- 
nically but none of these ever succeeded in 
paying its own way. The war brought a sub- 
stantial exodus of Italians, especially from Cy- 
renaica, and at the time of transfer of sov- 
ereignty there were only 50,000 left, mainly in 
Tripolitania. The prewar and preindependence 
Libyan economies were in fact both deficitary; 
the country simply did not produce as much 
as it consumed even at the very low income 
levels prevailing and the balance was made up 
by capital imports from the ruling power. 

Islam takes an old-fashioned form in Libya, 
and lip service is still paid to the ban on usury. 
The result is that credit transactions are typi- 
cally disguised as trading operations and the ef- 
fective interest rates are extremely high—often 
exceeding 100 per cent per annum. Those Lib- 
yans wealthy enough to invest in new enter- 
prises have become accustomed to these ex- 
tremely high rates of return. In 1951 an issue 
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of securities by the National Esparto Develop- 
ment Corporation failed to attract any signifi- 
cant amount of Libyan capital because it prom- 
ised a return of only 10 per cent. Certainly the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic sector of the Lib- 
yan economy offered little opportunity for pro- 
gressive entrepreneurship, and the tribal organi- 
zation, which is in some respects inconsistent 
with private property rights, is a barrier to en- 
terprise of the Western type. Finally, the Arab 
community has become accustomed to monop- 
oly closely related to social and political privi- 
lege. It is normal practice for a Libyan business 
man to request a complete monopoly before 
making an investment in any particular field. 


Il. ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND 
THE PLAN 


So peculiar a country required a peculiar de- 
velopment plan. The plan prepared by the 
United Nations Mission provided for relatively 
little in industrialization through private en- 
terprise. For the first six years covered by the 
plan, there were no proposals for completely 
new industries, for new types of transport fa- 
cility, for new public utilities, or for gigantic 
investment projects of any kind. Far from be- 
ing designed to increase the relative share of 
industry and the degree of urban concentration, 
it was designed to make agriculture a more re- 
munerative and attractive occupation. The plan 
consisted entirely of projects and programs for 
the improvement, expansion or restoration of 
existing plant, skills and undertakings. As stated 
in the Report, “Libya has only one major un- 
tapped resource: the latent skills of its people. 
Raising the productivity of the Libyan econ- 
omy must consist largely of improving the pro- 
duction methods used by the people in their 
present occupations. The emphasis in the plan 
is accordingly on teaching the Libyans to do 
better what they are already doing.” The edu- 
cation program included training in agricul- 
ture, light industry and handicrafts as well as 
improvement in general education. 

To finance economic development of Libya 
two special institutions were set up. The Lib- 
yan Public Development and Stabilization 
Agency receives grants from the Libyan and 
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foreign governments and makes grants for 
development projects. The Libyan Finance Cor- 
poration receives subscriptions from the Lib- 
yan and foreign governments, and makes inter- 
mediate and long term loans for development 
projects, mainly to private enterprise. In addi- 
tion, the United Kingdom Government under- 
took to make budgetary subventions to assist 
the Libyan Government in meeting its deficits, 
and the French Government undertook similar 
grants for the province of Fezzan. The net re- 
sult of the agreements between the Libyan Gov- 
ernment and the British, American, French and 
Italian Governments has been that finance has 
been the least serious bottleneck in the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 


Ill. ENTREPRENEURSHIP 1952-1957 


Such development as took place in the first 
five years covered by the plan has been mainly 
the result of government enterprise, partly be- 
cause the most important source of capital has 
been foreign aid granted to and administered 
by the Libyan Government. Interim arrange- 
ments were made at the time of transfer of sov- 
ereignty with the British, American, French 
and Italian Governments. Towards the end of 
1953 Libya concluded a long term (twenty 
year) agreement with the United Kingdom un- 
der which Britain promised £3,750,000 per year 
for 1952-1957, of which £1,000,000 per year 
was specifically earmarked for development 
projects. In July 1954 the United States agreed 
to pay $4,000,000 per year for five years and 
a lower sum in the following years, plus $3,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1955 for specific proj- 
ects. The United States also provided 24,000 
tons of wheat for relief and $1,500,000 worth 
of technical assistance. The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program amounted to 
$850,000. In 1954 France offered £100,000 
for development and £163,000 for budg- 
etary subventions. Italy and Turkey each 
granted £10,000 to the Development Agency. 
Moreover, since the agreement with the United 
Kingdom was made retroactive the Libyan Gov- 
ernment found itself with a surplus of £1,250,- 
000 at that time. Thus total foreign aid in 
1954-1955 was running in excess of $26,000,- 
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000 per year, or more than half of the estimated 
national income. 

In 1956 both the British and the American 
grants were running at even higher rates; the 
budgetary subvention from the United King- 
dom was raised by £250,000 in the fiscal year 
1956 and by £750,000 in the following year, 
while American assistance reached $12,000,000 
per year, with $5,000,000 specifically ear- 
marked for development. The sums earmarked 
for development alone exceeded 20 per cent of 
national income; and since all foreign aid re- 
lieves both the budget and the balance of pay- 
ments, the whole amount might be regarded as 
adding to the financial resources for develop- 
ment. These grants were large only relative to 
the very low national income; truly large-scale 
projects were still not possible in Libya. But the 
lack of natural resources, technical and man- 
agerial skills, and entrepreneurship were much 
more serious bottlenecks than lack of capital. 


Part of the American grants was used by the 
government to establish a National Bank of 
Libya, which took over the function of issuing 
currency from the Currency Commission in 
March of this year and undertook to rediscount 
good commercial paper at 41% per cent. The 
Government also set up an Agricultural Credit 
Bank, but this institution has been slow in get- 
ting under way, partly for lack of a cooperative 
movement through which to operate. 


Among the government enterprises that have 
been established (with technical assistance from 
the United Nations and the United States) are 
a date packing plant, a central milk pasteuriza- 
tion plant (which has apparently fallen into 
disuse) and the Tripolitanian Esparto Corpora- 
tion. The latter organization has endeavored 
to assist small-scale private enterprise by grant- 
ing £10,000 to establish a Handicrafts Com- 
mittee for the promotion of handicrafts sales 
and production. This venture does not seem to 
have been outstandingly successful; a trial or- 
der from the United Nations Gift Shop re- 
mained unfulfilled at the time of writing. A 
potassium deposit has been found but there is 
no information regarding its exploitation. 


It had been apparent for some years that the 
Tripoli steam turbine electricity plant would 
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have to be rehabilitated and expanded. The 
plant was owned by an Italian company, SECI. 
The government did not want to leave the plant 
in the hands of the company but did not have 
the capital needed to carry out the moderniza- 
tion. The American grants made it possible to 
earmark £1,000,000 for this purpose, the Ital- 
ian company retaining a 30 per cent interest in 
a new mixed company with directors appointed 
according to shares and the Italian shareholders 
receiving 5 per cent cumulative participatory 
preference shares. 


The Libyan Finance Corporation 


The Libyan Finance Corporation was slow 
in getting under way and it has never reached 
the scale recommended in the plan. At the end 
of 1954 it had total capital of £100,000 and 
had made 53 loans of 3 to 5 years amounting to 
£98,000. The Italian parastatal corporation par- 
ticipating in the Libyan Finance Corporation 
then promised an additional £40,000 and the 
French Government another £20,000 to be paid 
early in 1955. Until the spring of 1954 the 
Corporation tried in vain to persuade the banks 
to underwrite their loans and few applications 
were received. The Libyan Finance Corporation 
then decided to lend without guarantees and 
lowered their rates from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent. By October 1957 applications totalling 
£460,000 had been received but few of the ap- 
plicants had either credit ratings or assets. The 
small scale and unimaginative nature of the 
projects financed by the Libyan Finance Cor- 
poration is indicated by the following table 
(of somewhat earlier date) : 


Number of 
Loans Pur pose 

33 irrigation equipment 
6 tractors 
8 olive oil refineries 
2 citrus marketing coop. 
1 pest-fighting coop. 

50 


Amount 
£40,000 
17,100 
30,600 
3,000 
600 of 1500 
£91,300 of 91,800 





The last two projects in this list were F.A.O. 
projects; the basic entrepreneurship involved 
was essentially foreign. 


Libyan Private Enter prise 


Very little genuinely Libyan private entre- 
preneurship has appeared. The penchant for 
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monopoly privileges continues to be a barrier. 
During the early part of this year the govern- 
ment was approached for grants of monopoly 
privileges in matchmaking, date processing, 
production of industrial alcohol, fisheries, and 
various agricultural ventures. The government’s 
experience with such concessions as have been 
granted has not been too happy and these ap- 
plications were refused. 

Such new ventures as there have been often 
involved government participation in the inno- 
vational process. The citrus fruit cooperative 
has been able in 1954 to raise exports to a level 
70 per cent higher in volume and more than 
100 per cent higher in value than any figure 
previously attained; but this expansion was 
based not only on improved cleaning and grad- 
ing with the use of a new machine (and F.A.O. 
technical assistance) but also on an agreement 
with the Italian Government to import and 
permit through transport of the fruit, an agree- 
ment arranged by the United Nations Resident 
Representative. Similarly, the tanning industry 
achieved greater sales at higher prices with 
F.A.O. assistance. Another successful venture 
in which the government participated was the 
sale of new potatoes and other vegetables in the 
London market; it was found that Libya could 
beat European countries into this market by a 
month. 


Foreign Enter prise 


Foreign enterprise remains chieily Italian. In 
the spring of 1956 the Libyan Government 
finally reached an agreement with Italy regard- 
ing Italian residents and property which in- 
cluded non-discrimination against Italian en- 
terprises by the financial institutions. This 
agreement may provide the basis for expansion 
of Italian enterprises, although the Libyan Gov- 
ernment does not of course intend to continue 
subsidization of the former “Ente” ventures. 

The enactment of the Petroleum Law in June 
1956 has led to active drilling by a number 
of foreign oil companies, the most important 
activity of non-Italian foreign enterprise in the 
country at the moment. Early in 1956 the gov- 
ernment also approved a set of general princi- 
ples on treatment of foreign investment in gen- 
eral but so far this step has had little impact. 





ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 
The significant conclusion to be reached from 
this brief review of entrepreneurship in Libya 
is that even in a country as poor in natural re- 
sources and with such limited markets as Libya, 
the lack of indigenous entrepreneurship is the 
major obstacle to accelerated economic growth. 
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Capital is available in substantial quantities and 
there are some possibilities for establishment of 
new enterprises, but there are not enough 
“Schumpeterian entrepreneurs” who can see and 
seize the opportunities for combining the avail- 
able capital with the available resources in new 
combinations. 
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BERBER STUDIES I SHILHA 


Joseph R. Applegate 


A LTHOUGH the Berber languages form an im- 
portant linguistic group in North Africa, 
until recently little attention has been given to 
them by linguists in the United States. For this 
reason, it is difficult for one who wants to un- 
dertake the study of Berber to locate and evalu- 
ate the publications that have appeared. The 
difficulty is increased by the fact that many of 
the publications deal with the entire group of 
languages rather than with a specific language 
within the group. In some of the earlier studies, 
the term “Berber” was applied to Shilha, Rif, 
Touareg, Kabyle and, although it is true that 
these are all Berber languages, they are not 
mutually intelligible and each language includes 
a number of distinct dialects. The term “Ber- 
ber” as used in earlier studies, and occasionally 
even today, is misleading; for it is not always 
clear whether an article on “Berber” deals with 
Shilha, with another language in the group or 
with the group as a whole. In this article, the 
term “Shilha” includes those dialects spoken in 
southwestern Morocco, in the region of the At- 
las mountains, the Anti-Atlas and the Sous, as 
well as a few areas slightly north and south of 
this general region. The number of speakers is 
in the neighborhood of one million, and it is, 
therefore, an important language of the group. 
Gradually, some progress was made toward es- 
tablishing the boundaries of regions within 
which each of the languages is spoken; and re- 
cently European linguists have made studies 


@ Josern R. APPLEGATE is a member of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He received his doctorate in Linguistics from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1955. Much of his research 
in linguistics was in the field of Berber studies, especially 
Shilha. The research was done as part of the Program in 
Oriental Languages of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


which serve to define the major dialect areas 
more clearly and which may form the basis for 
a satisfactory linguistic atlas of the region. 

The purpose of this bibliographical sketch is 
to give a selective listing of some of the useful 
works dealing with Shilha that have appeared.’ 
As has been indicated above, a great deal of 
information about Shilha is included in studies 
of other Berber languages or dialects. Not all 
publications are included in this list. Those 
that are highly specialized as well as those that 
are chiefly historical have been omitted. The 
items in the bibliography will be discussed un- 
der five headings: general and comparative 
studies, dictionaries, descriptive studies, collec- 
tions of texts, textbooks. 


I General and Comparative Studies 

For a general statement about the area in 
which the Berber languages are spoken, the work 
of Meillet and Cohen, Les Langues du Monde, 
new edition (38), may be used. This work also 
gives a general statement of the characteristics 
of the Berber languages although some of the 
statements must be modified as a result of more 
recent studies that have been made. A more 
recent work by André Basset, La langue berbére 
(4), gives a better description of the area, and 
the map that is a part of the book indicates not 
only general areas but also isolated communi- 
ties in which any one of the Berber languages 
is spoken, as well as areas in which there is a 
mixture of languages. A linguistic atlas of the 
area is not available, however, and some of the 
problems that must be considered in preparing 
such an atlas are presented by L. Galand (19). 


1 The article agrees in aims and form with the article 
on Syrian Arabic Studies by Charles A. Ferguson, The 
Middle East Journal, vol. 9, no. 2, pp. 187-194, 1955. 
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Some progress has been made toward the prepa- 
ration of such an atlas, but as yet, studies are 
incomplete. The place of Berber among other 
language groups of the Hamito-Semitic family 
is mentioned briefly by Greenberg (20). This 
work is useful, for it serves to clarify the posi- 
tion of Berber by pointing out structural char- 
acteristics that are shared with other languages 
of the Hamito-Semitic family. 

A general survey of characteristics of the 
Berber languages is given in the work by André 
Basset noted above. This book contains a sys- 
tematic presentation of phonological, morpho- 
logical, and syntactic features that may be de- 
scribed as common to all of the languages in 
the group. There is also a brief discussion of 
similarities in lexical items. Because the book 
is intended as a survey of the entire group of 
languages, there is no detailed information 
about any specific language in the group. As 
more work is done in the field, modifications 
of some of the statements will probably be nec- 
essary, but this does not diminish the value of 
the book as a means of orientation for one who 
is just beginning his studies in the field. There 
is, moreover, a bibliography of significant pub- 
lications classified geographically. [The fact 
that it is necessary to arrange the items geo- 
graphically shows the need for further study 
of the dialect geography of the region. ] 


Il Dictionaries 


Destaing’s dictionary (14) is probably the 
best vocabulary that has appeared. Other lexical 
studies have been published, but for the most 
part they are concerned chiefly with dialectal 
variations rather than with the presentation of 
the vocabulary of a particular dialect. Mots et 
choses berbéres by Laoust (32) gives a rather 
comprehensive list of words accompanied by 
texts in which the words are used in descrip- 
tions of every day phenomena. There is a trans- 
lation of each text into French with a discus- 
sion of the particular sphere of life on which 
the preceding text and vocabulary are based, 
e.g., houses, furniture, food, clothing, climate, 
plants. Because the book is arranged in this way 
and because line drawings are used to illustrate 
items being discussed, the book is useful for cul- 
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tural anthropologists as well as linguists. The 
dictionary compiled by Cid Kaoui (14), al- 
though out of date, provides information about 
two languages of the Berber group, Shilha and 
the dialect of Tamazirt in central Morocco.” 
For this reason, it may be useful to one inter- 
ested in comparative studies. 


A great deal of information about lexical 
items can be found in the various collections 
of texts that have been published (See Section 
IV below), for each collection usually contains 
a glossary. One difficulty encountered in using 
such collections, however, arises from the use 
of various systems of transcription. In more 
recent studies, especially those that appear in 
Hesperis,® an important publication of I’Institut 
des Hautes Etudes in Rabat, this difficulty is 
eliminated because a standard system of tran- 
scription has been used. : 


Ill Descriptive Studies 


Stumme’s Handbuch des Schilhischen von 
Tazerwalt (42) although it is more than a half 
century old, is a remarkably good general de- 
scription of Shilha. The introduction indicates 
that Stumme was aware not only of the prob- 
lem of distinguishing Shilha from other Berber 
languages, but also of the fact that there were 
several dialects of Shilha. He has, therefore, 
limited his description to the dialect of Tazer- 
walt. The book includes a description of the 
phonology, morphology and syntax of Shilha 
with texts, conversations and a glossary. The 
form of the conversations, and to a lesser ex- 
tent that of the texts, seems to indicate that 
the book was intended as a textbook rather than 
a linguistic study. 

Some of the earlier studies such as that of 
René Basset (7) emphasize the presentation of 
texts rather than of grammatical description. 
There have been other studies dealing with spe- 
cific problems in the grammar of the language. 
The items by Westermarck (45), Destaing 


2 The word “tachelh’it” is the French transcription of 
the name given by the natives to their language. In 
English, the conventional spelling is Shilha or Shilha. 

3 Hespéris includes the Archives berbéres and the Bulle- 
tin which were formerly published separately by the 
Institute. 
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(17) and Vycichl (44) are examples of such 
studies. Although these studies are useful for 
linguists who wish to examine a specific aspect 
of the grammar of Shilha, they are of little 
value to one who has not done extensive re- 
search in the field. At the present time, a re- 
vised version of a work by the author (1) is 
being prepared for publication by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. This will in- 
clude a description of the structure of Shilha 
based on the analysis of the speech of native 
informants with sample texts and a vocabulary. 


IV Collections of Texts 


As has been indicated above, this field has 
been more widely developed than other areas 
in the study of Shilha. One of the earlier col- 
lections by René Basset (9) is especially use- 
ful, for it is a collection of Arabic tales in 
several Berber dialects with glossaries. For this 
reason, it may be useful in comparative studies. 
The collections of Stumme (40, 41, 43) are 
also valuable because again, as was the case in 
his descriptive study, he has restricted each 
study to the folklore or literature of a specific 
area. Basset’s study of Berber literature (6) al- 
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though it contains no texts gives a description 
of the various types of literature as well as ref- 
erences to collections of texts that had been 
published at that time. More recent works such 
as those of Jordan (22) and Roux (39) have 
the advantage of using a transcription that is 
more standardized than that used in some of 
the earlier studies. René Basset’s article (7) 
gives each text in Arabic script, a device used 
by some other collectors, and this, of course, 
lends a semblance of standard transcription to 
those collections in which it is used. 


V_ Textbooks 


As yet, there are no textbooks available for 
speakers of English. The textbooks that have 
been published are, for the most part, for speak- 
ers of French. As we have noted above, 
Stumme’s Handbuch may be considered a text- 
book for speakers of German as well as a de- 
scriptive study of the language. Justinard (23), 
Laoust (30] and Aspinion (2) have contrib- 
uted works in this area of Berber studies. At the 
present time, a textbook for speakers of English 
is being prepared by the author. It will be based 
on the structural description mentioned above. 
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THE Soviet UNION AND THE Musiim Wor_p 
1917-1956, by Ivar Spector. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1956. 158 pages. 
$3.00. (Preliminary mimeographed edition.) 

Reviewed by Charles W. Hostler 

The attitudes and reactions to the Soviets of 
the world’s approximately 400 million Muslims 
is a matter of the utmost concern to the West. 
Dr. Spector has assembled and translated a 
great deal of heretofore unavailable Russian 
source data on certain Soviet approaches to 
adjacent Muslim peoples during the period 
1917-56. This study will be of high value to 
specialists on Soviet and Muslim affairs. It con- 
tains a vast accumulation of little-known facts 
and accordingly requires and deserves careful 
reading. 

The author, now at the University of Wash- 
ington’s Far Eastern and Russian Institute, is 
a native of Russia and served in the Imperial 
Russian Army in World War I. His study fixes 
attention on the periods just following the 
Bolshevist Revolution and on World War II 
and after. It deals selectively and concentrates 
on Turkey and Iran, and to a lesser extent on 
Afghanistan and the Arab World. Relatively 
little emphasis is given to the Muslims within 
the Soviet Union and there is almost no dis- 
cussion of the large Muslim populations of 
Pakistan and Indonesia. 

A valuable presentation on the Baku Con- 
gress of the Peoples of the East (held in 1920) 
outlines the Comintern’s efforts to create the 
machinery needed to implement the Sovietiza- 
tion of the Muslim World. However, the Baku 
Congress revived the suspicions of the Muslims 
toward the Soviet Union, largely because of 
Zinoviev’s attacks on Islam and because the 
Communists antagonized Turkey. 

A complete translation is provided of Docu- 
ments of the Programs of the Communist 
Parties of the East, published by the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute of the Central Commit- 
tee of the All-Russian Communist Party in 
1934. This outline of the Communist plans for 
Turkey and the Arab countries is of unques- 
tioned historic importance and is a tangible 
reminder of the duplicity of Communist tactics. 
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These programs remain a standard text on 
Communist designs, and Dr. Spector makes his 
point by indicating that the program of Khalid 
Bakdash, the current Arab Communist leader 
and Syrian deputy, is in substance little more 
than a paraphrase of the 1934 programs. 

The readability and organization of the study 
could have been improved. Excellent use is 
made of Russian and English material, yet it 
would have been strengthened by the use of 
Turkish and Persian sources. Dr. Spector quotes 
a large number of Communist tracts and mani- 
festos at full length, but occasionally fails to 
place them in proper context and balance, with 
the effect that the Soviets appear at times in 
a more favorable light than they deserve (thus 
Iran, pp. 47-49, and Afghanistan, pp. 54-56). 

The author’s principal conclusion is that in 
the Near and Middle East our allies, France 
and Great Britain, have proven to be a liability 
to us, and that, rightly or wrongly, they re- 
mind the Muslim peoples of their former colo- 
nial status. He believes that colonialism is the 
paramount issue in the area and that accord- 
ingly the U.S. should disassociate itself com- 
pletely from the policies, past and present, of 
the colonial powers. However, he does not 
suggest how we can disassociate in a way which 
is not helpful to Soviet penetration. 

Though he might have provided a deeper 
synthesis and interpretation of his material, the 
author has done a most valuable research task 
in documenting the Communist programs used 
to lure the vitally important and still largely 
“uncommitted” Muslim peoples toward the 
Soviet orbit. 

@Cuartes W. Hostier, a Regular Air Force Colonel 
currently assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is Lec- 


turer on International Relations at American University 
and author of Turkism and the Soviets. 


THe Aras-Isracti War, 1948, by Edgar 
O’Ballance. New York: Praeger, 1957. 211 
pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by S. G. Taxis 


The Arab-Israeli war of 1948, terminated by 
the General Armistice Agreements of 1949, had 
political consequences far greater in magnitude 
than the actual military operations. Even the 
Armistice Agreements did not bring about a 
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lasting cessation of hostilities, for sporadic oper- 
ations both by regular forces and by guerillas 
have continued to this day. To a great degree, 
military operations in the Arab-Israeli war have 
been obscured by the fog of political conflict. 

As a result it has been difficult, even im- 
possible, for the student of military science to 
gain more than a casual and usually-inaccurate 
appreciation of the operations of the forces 
involved. The military facts of the case have 
remained obscure, and the information received 
from the participants has often conflicted. The 
evaluation and correlation of information under 
such circumstances poses a very real problem. 


Nevertheless, there are a number of reasons. 


for the importance of a comprehensive military 
study of the operations in Palestine. Many 
questions have remained unanswered. Why, con- 
trary to the expectations of many military 
men, did the supposedly overwhelming force 
of the Arab armies fail to gain an immediate 
and complete victory? Was the failure logistical 
or organizational, or were the Arabs simply 
poor soldiers? Was the Israeli Army actually 
very small at the outset of the war, or was 
its basic strength underestimated? Wherein did 
political factors affect the military outcome? 
Questions such as these can be answered only 
through first-hand knowledge or through the 
study of a comprehensive report. 

This book is the result of thorough and 
painstaking research. Major O’Ballance has con- 
sulted such written accounts as were available, 
and sought the views of many of the partici- 
pants, both Arab and Israeli. He has consciously 
weighed the evidence and information available; 
the resulting narrative of operations reflects his 
search for accurate data. While there are points 
on which other informed observers might differ, 
the difference of opinion in such cases would 
be due simply to unavoidable conflicting ver- 
sions and interpretations of events. 

The political background, as was necessary 
for an understanding of the cause of this con- 
flict, has been used merely to set the scene. 
The author sets November 29, 1947, when the 
UN General Assembly passed its resolution on 
the Partition of Palestine, as the date on which 
the Arab-Israeli War can be said to have com- 
menced. It was from that date on that the 
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Jews and Arabs settled down to serious fighting, 
in contrast to former sporadic conflict. For 
purposes of clarity, the author divides the war 
into seven phases. The first phase, from No- 
vember 29, 1947, to May 14, 1948 (the end 
of the Mandate) saw operations conducted by 
semi-underground forces. In the second phase, 
May 14-June 11, 1948, the regular armies of 
the Arab States invaded Palestine. The third 
phase (June 11-July 9, the period of the first 
truce) continued this action. During the fourth 
phase, July 9-July 18, occurred the highly 
successful Israeli “‘ten-days’ offensive.” The 
fifth phase lasted from July 18 until October 
(the period of the second truce). The sixth 
phase covered the October fighting between 
Israeli and Egyptian forces in the South, and 
the Galilee campaign of the Israeli in the North, 
while the seventh phase involved the final action 
of the war, and the signing of the various 
General Armistice Agreements. 

This book does not purport to be a political 
analysis of the Arab-Israeli dispute. Rather, it 
should be read and appreciated as a military 
study, written by a professional soldier in a 
balanced and objective manner. It is an ex- 
cellent treatise on the subject, interesting and 
thought-provoking. In addition to detailed de- 
scriptions of the many separate engagements 
that took place, the author clearly brings out 
the salient features which characterized the 
opposing factions. He discusses the logistical 
problems of both Arab and Israeli, the means 
undertaken to correct them, and the attendant 
success, or lack of it, in each case. He illustrates 
the capabilities of the Israeli for improvisation 
and describes the dedicated zeal of the Israeli 
soldier and leader. The many instances of cour- 
age and devotion to duty on the part of both 
Arab and Israeli he describes leave no doubt 
that soldierly virtue is not the sole property 
of any race or creed. At the same time, the 
contrast between the Israeli capacity for organ- 
ization and the Arab weakness in the same area 
leave even less doubt as to the absolute necessity 
in war for clear-cut command relationships, 
thorough planning, sound decisions, and de- 
termined execution. 


@ Coroner S. G. Taxis, USMC, served with the UN 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, 1951-53. 
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TURKESTAN IM XX JAHRHUNDERT, by Bay- 
mirza Hayit. Darmstadt: C. W. Leske Ver- 
lag, 1956. 378 pages; biblio., indices to 406; 
maps. DM 28.50 (In German). 


Reviewed by Paul B. Henze 


Books on Turkestan are rare and therefore 
all are welcome. The present work is the first 
scholarly history of the region by a native 
Turkestani ever to be written in a Western 
language. The author has combined passion and 
patriotism with attention to detail. 

Baymirza Hayit, who has written for Soviet 
emigré and Turkestani publications under the 
pennames Yarchek and Ertiirk, is a native of 
the Fergana Valley. He grew to maturity dur- 
ing the early period of Soviet rule in Central 
Asia and worked in the Soviet cultural admin- 
istration there until 1940. There is, unfortu- 
nately, little direct reflection of his personal 
experiences in his book. 

The book covers the pre-Soviet period at 
length, with emphasis on the colonial nature 
of Russian expansion into Central Asia. Much 
attention is devoted to the growth of native 
nationalist and reform movements in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. These are the 
best sections of the book. Developments in the 
native Khanates are treated separately from 
those in the areas directly controlled by the 
Czarist Government. The author tries to be 
fair to the native rulers but makes no attempt 
to conceal their appalling shortcomings. His 
sympathies are with the moderate reformers 
with whom the Communists, in their efforts 
to consolidate their rule in Central Asia after 
1917, had to establish a working alliance. 

In spite of his herculean efforts, the author 
never quite succeeds in sorting out and ex- 
plaining all the ractions, local “governments,” 
foreign elements, Soviet organizations and mili- 
tary detachments which struggled with each 
other for possession of Turkestan fror 1917 to 
1922. He is more successful in a separate chap- 
ter on the Basmachi movement. He demon- 
strates that the Basmachi movement began as 
a broadly based popular reaction to continued 
Russian domination. He provides only scanty 
evidence, however, to support his contention 
that the Basmachis remained an important re- 
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sistance factor after 1925. 

Fully three-fourths of the book deals with 
the period up to 1930. The narrative would 
be more coherent if the lengthy documents 
which are often quoted in their entirety had 
been left to an appendix, since many of these 
documents are valuable historical sources and 
have not been previously published in the West. 

Less than a quarter of the book deals with 
the economic changes of the 1930's, the great 
purges, the effects of World War II, post-war 
economic developments and changes in ideo- 
logical and cultural policy since 1946. Com- 
pared to the detail with which the history of 
the earlier part of the century is treated, these 
latter sections are sketchy and disappointing. 

As a whole, the book is strongest in those 
sections dealing with politics, ideology and 
cultural topics; it is weakest on economic de- 
velopments. There is no attempt to evaluate or 
even summarize the economic progress in Cen- 
tral Asia that has taken place during the Soviet 
period. This is a serious omission, for both real 
and relative economic progress in Soviet Central 
Asia are having a tremendous impact on Asia 
and Africa. 

The book is packed with statistics but they 
are of varying quality. Soviet statistics should 
be approached with greater caution than the 
author sometimes exercises. More questionable 
still are statistics derived from emigré propa- 
ganda publications and the recollections of de- 
fectors. 

It is also regrettable that the author so fre- 
quently found it necessary particularly in the 
last part of the book to cite emigré propaganda 
publications as sources of fact, or even opinion. 
Such publications all too often indulge in well- 
meant distortion, or tendentious selection, of 
facts. Use of such materials detracts from the 
generally serious and favorable impression which 
Hayit’s book makes. 

According to the introduction, Turkestan im 
XX Jahrhundert was substantially completed in 
1951. This no doubt accounts for the fact that 
there is practically no discussion of the post- 
Stalin period, although the book first appeared 
in 1956. 


@ Pau B. Henze is Deputy Political Advisor to Radio 
Free Europe in Munich. 
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THe SEVEN Caves, by Carleton S$. Coon. New 
York: Knopf, 1957. 338 pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Christina Phelps Harris 


As a physical anthropologist, the author has 
long been preoccupied with the problem of the 
origin of Western man. Dr. Coon therefore 
determined to search for human bones in flint- 
strewn caves. His choice fell upon caves, rather 
than open-air sites (though he did excavate one 
of these) because of a conviction that “sooner 
or later, in one place or another, caves are 
bound to give us the answer to our question: 
what was the origin of our own race?” (p. 141) 

Dr. Coon began in 1939 his excavation of 
the High Cave near Tangier, which was like 
a high window in a cliff looking out over the 
Atlantic. Subsequently, in a postwar search for 
archaeological terra incognita, he dug his first 
Persian cave, near Bisitun—within sight of the 
trilingual cliff inscription of Darius I. He then 
excavated in turn two more Persiar. caves along 
the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea—an ancient 
super-highway between the Middle East and 
Europe—and thereafter a cave in the breath- 
takingly beautiful high mountains of Afghan- 
istan and two caves in the Syrian Desert near 
Palmyra. 

Coon’s story of the digging of these caves, 
in the company of his wife and various other 
specialists, forms the subject of this enthralling 
book. One reason for its charm lies in the 
author’s decision to discard technical scientific 
terminology in favor of “plain English”—in 
order to render his findings accessible to the 
general public. 

The anthropological treasures yielded by the 
seven caves included “hundreds of thousands” 
of flints and potsherds, animal bones, human 
bones “of Neanderthal or men like him” (from 
Tangier and Bisitun) and a tew skeletons of 
Mesolithic and Neolithic Man (from the two 
Caspian caves). In the Tangier cave alone, the 
bones of 42 animal species were found, many 
of which have long been extinct in Mediter- 
ranean Africa—such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and giraffe. The contents of the 
seven caves fall into three major groups: the 
Middle Paleolithic flake industries, the Upper 
Paleolithic blade industries, and the post-Pleisto- 
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cene Mesolithic and Neolithic cultures (p. 318). 
In summing up, the author expresses the con- 
viction that “when the place of origin of the 
Neolithic is found, it will probably turn out 
to be no more than a few hundred miles” from 
the two Caspian caves (pp. 325-6). At the 
same time, he warns the reader that “the finds 
from these seven caves are, of course, only 
seven drops in the bucket of prehistoric archae- 
ology.” (p. 316) 


In the course of the story, Dr. Coon dis- 
cusses many interesting questions relevant to 
his work: the evolution and making of flint 
tools and weapons, climatic changes, migration 
corridors, and the causes of migration, the sig- 
nificance of finding hand axes, flakes, and 
blades. He also takes up various specific prob- 
lems, such as the training of cave diggers, how 
to choose a potentially fruitful cave, the special 
advantages of digging cave sites (as opposed to 
open air excavating), the science of trench- 
digging in caves (with its attendant dangers), 
and the necessity of correctly dating soils and 
carbon deposits in the different levels of a cave 
floor—in order to date their yield of bones, 
flints, and pottery. 


For the general reader, perhaps, the larger 
significance of Dr. Coon’s story may lie in the 
contemporary human picture which he paints, 
with insight and humor. As in the case of one 
of the author’s earlier works, Caravan, the 
sweep of his canvas is majestic, but it is 
crowded with vignettes of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, reminiscent of Breughel’s paint- 
ings. His pages are peopled with throngs of 
intriguing and colorful characters; villagers, 
officials and soldiers of the countries in which 
the seven caves are situated; scientists, doctors, 
and missionaries; and most important of all, Dr. 
Coon’s fellow-workers and cave-diggers. Like 
Freya Stark, the author has solved the problem 
of communication between the voyaging expert 
and the uninitiated reader. At the same time, 
one is never seriously distracted from the ulti- 
mate purpose of the author’s substantive work 
in the caves. Dr. Coon communicates through- 
out the book a sense of high adventure, and 
he shares with the reader the mystery and 
wonder associated with the scientific probings 
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of archaeologists concerned with prehistory. 

The Seven Caves contains a great number of 
line drawings, photographs, and several sketch 
maps. A geological table of the prehistoric eras 
would have been helpful. 


@ Curistina PHetps Hargis is Professor in the Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford University. 


BAYBARS THE First or Ecypt, by Dr. S. F. 
Sadeque. London: Oxford University Press, 
1956 (Printed in Pakistan). 361 pages; in- 
dex, corrigenda to 379. 21s. 

Reviewed by William Popper 

Baybars al-Bunduqdari al-Salihi was the 
fourth and most renowned of the Mamluk 
Sultans of Egypt. During his reign (1260-1277 
A.D.) he originated many of the institutions 
which preserved the Mamluk regime for two 
centuries as the most powerful government of 
the Middle East. To what extent his intelli- 
gence, courage and spirit of enterprise were 
matched by nobility of character is disputed by 
his biographers, some of whom laud him ex- 
travagantly, some of whom denounce. 

The published Arabic texts which deal with 
Baybars’ life are all comparatively late. Stu- 
dents must therefore welcome the appearance 
of a text written by a contemporary, such as 
the one just published in Dr. Sadeque’s book. 
The text published in this volume is a British 
Museum MS. by Muhyi ad-Din ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, entitled al-Raud al-Zahir fi Sirat al- 
Malik al-Zahir. This Arabic text covers 121 
pages; these are preceded by an Introduction; 
then Part I, “The Sources” (pp. 1-28); Part II, 
a short account of Baybars’ life (pp. 29-74); 
and an English translation of the Sirat (pp. 
75-239). Following the Arabic text (pp. 240- 
361) is an index. It should be noted that a 
companion second volume will contain the 
extant part of another Arabic text, that of 
Ibn Shaddad, also dealing with the activities of 
Baybars. 

The text of the Sirat al-Malik al-Zahir owes 
its importance to the fact that its author, 
Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, was employed 
in the bureau of documents of the Mamluk 
court (Dr. Sadeque calls him confidential secre- 
tary—katib as-sirr—a title, according to Ibn 
Taghri Birdi, introduced only in Qala‘un’s 
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reign, when Muhyi al-Din was still employed). 
He had the confidence of the Sultan, wrote 
some of the official correspondence, and had 
access to official documents. 


Unfortunately the MS. of the Sirat is defec- 
tive and covers only the first five years of 
Baybars’ reign (to 1265 A.D.). It is also un- 
fortunate that no reference is made to another 
manuscript apparently of this same work, men- 
tioned by Brockelmann in his History of Arabic 
Literature. 


The Arabic text as published, though it is 
in the sometimes obscure style of rhymed prose, 
seems to be well edited, and except in a few 
defective passages indicated by the editor reads 
smoothly. For the occasional difficulties the 
reader will turn to the English translation. In 
a few cases the geographical situation is not 
clear. Thus Qatya (p. 82) is not a village in 
Ramla on the way to Egypt, but means “sand” 
(i.e. of the Sinai Peninsula). 

In Dr. Sadeque’s preliminary account of the 
Mamluk state she presents some novel ideas: 
“The Mamluk Sultan Baybars and his slave 
army constituted simply a big family; all the 
members were trained in the Shafi‘ite rite; it 
was therefore the religious duty of the mam- 
luks to support the head of the family and of 
their sect. The faith was synthesized with 
family ties; in fact Baybars in establishing the 
Caliphate in Egypt had tried to give a theo- 
cratic form to the State. 

“In the 150 years following Baybars, social 
and political changes led to the shifting of state 
power into the hands of the religious teachers 
headed by the ‘ulama. The ‘ulama were not only 
interpreters of the law, but they denied the 
right of the government to enact any laws. 
Any new interpretation of Islam to give ex- 
pression to social or economic grievances became 
a heresy; heretics who could not be suppressed 
under the jurisdiction of the ‘ulama formed 
groups and states of their own; and even within 
the State the supremacy of the Shafi‘ite rite or 
sect over the other rites led to internal strife. 
This pattern in Mamluk Egypt repeated the 
general pattern of the history of the whole 
Islamic world. 

“Out of the original single Islamic caliphate 
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arose a multiplicity of states, each following a 
particular interpretation of the Koran; three 
religious sects were the counterpart of modern 
political parties. 

“In the course of the defeat of the last 
Crusades in the wars with Mamluk Egypt, the 
royalties of Western and Central Europe learned 
how to organize their own states and armies 
on the basis of a definite religious sect. Protes- 
tantism and its various subgroups were de- 
veloped as a result, followed by the European 
religious wars, and finally the organization of 
states on the model of Mamluk Egypt.” 

The value of Dr. Sadeque’s edition and trans- 
lation of the Sirat Baybars is independent of 
this interpretation of the course of history. 


@Wimwam Popper is Professor Emeritus of Semitic 
languages at the University of California. 


ARAB WORLD 


BUREAUCRACY AND SOcIETY IN MODERN 
Ecypt: a STUDY OF THE HIGHER CIvIL 
Service, by Morroe Berger. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957 (Princeton 
Oriental Studies: Social Science, no. 1). 231 
pages; 55 tables. $4.75. 

Reviewed by George Grassmuck 

Some researchers have approached quantita- 
tive studies of Middle Eastern administration 
recently, and many more have advocated such 
analysis. Yet this work by Morroe Berger, as- 
sistant professor of sociology at Princeton, is 
to this reviewer’s knowledge the first full atti- 
tudinal study of an Arab civil service stratum. 
Professor Berger spent the years 1953-56 gath- 
ering and evaluating data, and his work has 
been careful and thorough. It represents a new 
departure in the study of Arab governmental 
groups, and as such may enable the reader to 
understand better the Egyptian civil servant, as 
well as the administrative problems of which 
he is a part. It may also enable the reader to 
assay the application of a questionnaire and of 
quantitative methods in the study of Middle 
Eastern public administration. 

The book is, in essence, 1) an application of 
accepted American sociological methods to the 
study of 2) an aspect of public administration 
as it exists in 3) the Middle East. Thus Pro- 
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fessor Berger interlocks three fields that have 
been somewhat foreign to each other until re- 
cently, and in so doing exposes himself to the 
approval or criticism of specialists in any one 
or any combination of these fields. 

At the outset the author lists a number of 
subjects deserving examination because of the 
increasing economic and political importance 
in world affairs of the Government of Egypt. 
Among these subjects are the legacy of past 
Egyptian society and public administration to 
the present, the social origins of the higher civil 
servants of today, the reasons for the attraction 
of a civil service career, the status of higher 
civil servants, and their various attitudes with 
respect to their work. In the author’s own 
words: 

“This book reports and analyzes data gathered in 

two ways; historical research, and the replies that 

249 higher civil servants of Egypt gave in 1954 to 

a long questionnaire about their backgrounds, atti- 

tudes, and opinions. . . . Most of the historical 

data are discussed in chapter 2. In the remaining 
chapters the responses to the questionnaire are ana- 
lyzed at length, and historical and documentary 
data are used to set forth the problems dealt with 
and to illuminate the replies given by the civil 

servants who were interviewed.” (p. 7) 

The civil servants interviewed are 16% of the 
1556 officials in the four ministries of Agri- 
culture, Education, Finance and Economy, and 
Municipal and Rural Affairs. They are in civil 
service grades 2, 3 and 4, and thus hold re- 
sponsible posts just below those of the directors- 
general and the like. 

While the author here champions the com- 
plementary use of historical and statistical data 
as a single, or at least joint effort, the reader 
cannot help noting that the book divides into 
three distinct parts: a thorough historical anal- 
ysis of the Egyptian public service and its 
evolution, in two chapters, a rendering in five 
chapters of a wealth of statistics that stem 
from the answers to the questionnaire, and a 
concluding chapter comparing bureaucracies of 
East and West. 

The historical pages afford a valuable distilla- 
tion of past pronouncements on Egypt’s official- 
dom. Here is lively and enlightening reading 
that deserves a careful examination by the 
student of Egypt’s government. The rest of 
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the book couches this all-too-familiar problem: 


How do you set a questionnaire along lines 
recognized by social scientists, particularly 
American ones, so that it can be used in 
acquiring valid data on a Middle Eastern group, 
in this case a group of Egyptian higher civil 
servants? The author’s study depends on his 
endeavor to solve this matter, and thus there 
may be some reason to query his results, es- 
pecially the interpretation of the returns from 
his questionnaire. The quantitative devices used 
were considerable, even as they were applied 
with caution and presented with appended 
warnings. Yet one cannot help but question the 
dividing of responses into Western and non- 
Western, into bureaucratic and non-bureau- 
cratic as recorded on a Guttman scale of three 
items, and into Western exposure measured on 
a similar scale of four items, one of which was 
the fundamental education of a civil servant’s 
parent. 

There is little need to go further into the 
complexities of this type of research. What 
matters most is that Professor Berger has taken 
a long step toward applying new methods to 
the task of comprehending a small facet of the 
Middle East. It remains for others like him who 
are interested in quantitative study as well as 
historical observation, to take further steps in 
examining other parts of Middle Eastern gov- 
ernment, politics, and administration. If this 
book stimulates similar thought and endeavor, 
it will thus render its greatest service. 


@ Georce Grassmucx is Chairman of the Department 
of Public Administration, American University of Beirut. 


A FrencwH Doctor IN THE YEMEN, by 
Claudie Fayein. Transl. by Douglas McKee. 
London: Robert Hale, 1957. 288 pages. £1/1. 


Reviewed by Eric Macro 


It would be difficult to convince those who 
do not study the Yemen that it is possible to 
build up a private library of over 600 works on 
that kingdom with comparative ease. Only one 
such library is known to exist, and this perhaps 
indicates why there are so few Western scholars 
or students with much knowledge of this fertile 
and colorful land. Claudie Fayein, a young 
French doctor, is a worthy addition to their 
ranks. In January, 1950, she applied for a post 
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in the Yemen, and during the next year until 
she was appointed, busied herself in preparing 
for her sojourn in Sana‘a. As a result she has 
published a sincere and sensible book on the 
kingdom where she spent eighteen happy though 
sometimes difficult months. She did not lack 
initiative; indeed, she rather overwhelmed her 
hosts with her enthusiasm and pertinacity, so 
much so that she gained the confidence of the 
Imam despite opposition from his sons and 
other officials—no mean feat for a European 
woman. Consequently she was able to travel 
through the country to a much greater extent 
than her predecessors. She does not seem to 
realize that in so doing she followed the foot- 
steps of Anne Wyman Bury and Mrs. Charles 
F. Camp, who had preceded her by some 45 
years. 


Dr. Fayein’s book is wholly satisfying as a 
travel book for the general reader. It succeeds 
because she has recorded her life in the Yemen 
with conviction and persuasiveness. She has no 
pretensions to scholarship but has taken it upon 
herself to make a close study of the sociology of 
both town and country. Naturally enough she 
concentrates on the harem, which she had 
unique opportunities of observing in her official 
position in Sana‘a. It is not surprising that a 
woman of her youth (34) and personality 
found favor with the Imam, who has asked her 
recently through diplomatic channels to return, 
and she may well do us a service in a supple- 
mentary volume if she accepts the invitation. 
The present work has completely captured the 
tempo and spirit of the Yemen. The author 
describes its stark realities, inefficiency, and 
corruption, and her own professional interests; 
in spite of all her frustrations and difficulties, 
she was obviously captivated by this roof- 
garden of Arabia. Fortunately, she has not been 
carried away to the extent of writing a techni- 
color travelogue. 


The translation from the French is in many 
places too literal, and the translator obviously 
knows nothing about the Yemen. This dis- 
advantage is largely outweighed by the inclu- 
sion of an excellent index. 


During the year’s preparation for her journey 
Madame Fayein might well have read more 
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widely in the literature of the Yemen. She 
seems to have been familiar with Neibuhr, 
Helfritz (in a French translation) and Ham- 
dani, and she mentions Dr. Scott. The lack of 
background has led her into some pitfalls; she 
writes a very inaccurate half page on de Mer- 
veille’s visit to the Yemen in the early 18th 
century. However, these shortcomings and her 
wayward Arabic transliteration are minor. 
Europeans who live and work in the Yemen 
depart either exasperated or enraptured. The 
author luckily became a confirmed member of 
the latter category after 18 months. 

@Squapron Leaver Eric Macro is currently an in- 
structor at the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, 


England. He has traveled widely in the Middle East since 
1937 and is a specialist on the Yemen and its literature. 


EXPEDITION EN ARABIE CENTRALE, by Philippe 
Lippens. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1956. 
215 pages; map. Frs. 230 (In French). 

Reviewed by George Rentz 
Between November, 1951 and February, 

1952, the first archaeological expedition to 

work under the patronage of the late King 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud covered more than 5,000 

kilometers in western and central Saudi Arabia. 

Consisting of Canon Gonzague Ryckmans of 

the University of Louvain, the doyen of the 

world’s Sabean scholars, the Canon’s nephew 
and brilliant young collaborator Jacques Ryck- 
mans, H. St. John B. Philby, the greatest living 
explorer of Arabia, and Captain Philippe Lip- 
pens, the expedition could not have been better 
manned for its purposes. These were success- 
fully achieved through the recording of some 

12,000 inscriptions and the mapping of ex- 

tensive routes previously unknown to West- 

erners, particularly in the ‘Asir mountains and 
on the long road northwards from the Yemen 
boundary to Riyadh. Recent issues of Le 

Muséon, published in Louvain, give an in- 

dication of the contribution made by the in- 

scriptions to our knowledge of the ancient 
civilization of Southern Arabia. (See also La 

Persécution des Chrétiens Himyarites au Six- 

iéme Siécle, by Jacques Ryckmans. Istanbul: 

Netherlands Historical-Archaeological Institute, 

1956.) 

Lippens, though less of an Arabian than his 
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colleagues, was an indispensable member of the 
party. Sympathetically inclined towards the 
Middle East since the days of his participation, 
while on duty in Palestine as a UN observer, in 
the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, he went 
into Arabia and among its people with a 
friendly hand and an open heart. As manager 
of the expedition his duties were manifold, as 
amateur doctor his skill deserved the commen- 
dation of Aesculapius, and as photographer his 
talent is revealed in four masterpieces in color. 
His pictures in black and white include a fas- 
cinating shot of the interior of Philby’s house 
in Riyadh. Lippens has told the expedition’s 
story in an engaging and straightforward way, 
his eye catching every scene and event worth 
noticing and his Flemish wit enlivening the 
narrative. Speaking of geologists he says: “Nous 
n’aurons garde de leur jeter la premiére pierre; 
ce serait inutile, ils la ramasseraient pour |’ana- 
lyser.” 


The specialist may lament the failure to in- 
clude more than a modicum of Arabic names 
and words, but the general reader will no doubt 
be grateful. The map is too sketchy for any 
but the latter, and perhaps too crowded for him 
at that. It is to be hoped that the expedition’s 
geographic data will be incorporated in the new 
maps of Arabia now being prepared by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. It is also to be hoped that a 
publisher can be found for an English transla- 
tion of the book. 


Although the reviewer does not always see 
eye to eye with his good friend Philby, Lippens’ 
tutor, on transliteration from the Arabic, the 
only form he objects to strenuously here is 
Dam, the perpetuation of which as the name for 
one of the chief towns of Wadi al-Dawasir in 
place of the correct form al-Lidam would be 
unfortunate. The statement that the Turks oc- 
cupied the whole of Arabia, including the 
Yemen, from the time of Selim II (sic) to the 
war of 1914-18 shows that the history of Ara- 
bia is one of the few disciplines in which this 
versatile Belgian does not excel. Driven out of 
the Yemen in 1635, the Turks did not return 
there until 1872. They never occupied Central 
Arabia or Southern Arabia east of the Yemen 
or Eastern Arabia east of Qatar. 
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@ Gerorce Rentz is Advisor on Arab affairs for the 
Arabian-American Oil Company. 


INDIA 


INDIAN PAINTING FOR THE BritisH. 1770- 
1880. An essay by Mildred and W. G. Archer. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
145 pp., biblio., index, map, frontispiece and 
24 plates. 45s. 


Reviewed by Richard Ettinghausen 


When in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the East India Company moved into 
the vacuum created by the decaying Mughal 
Empire, many intrepid and independent-minded 
British men and women came in close contact 
with the Indian scene. This was the romantic 
age which, to mention only one instance, 
brought about, in 1763, the building of a 
“Mosque” and “Alhambra” in Kew Gardens. 
These British officials and travelers were greatly 
intrigued by the picturesque aspect of the east- 
ern country and, much like their American 
contemporaries traveling in the unexplored 
west with its “Indian” population, they tried to 
perpetuate these adventures in words and, if 
possible, by drawings. We find, therefore, from 
about 1770 on, studies of the manifold types of 
“the noble savage” in his various activities. In 
view of the immensity of the country, help was 
needed in this endeavor to bring the vast vision 
onto paper, and therefore the native artist was 
eagerly enlisted, especially as he proved pains- 
taking, with a flair for minute work. As these 
activities took place mostly where no strong 
native artistic traditions existed, the artists 
were quite willing to adapt themselves to the 
British taste for sombre colors and pictorial 
conventions and also to the use of watercolor 
instead of the traditional tempera. From their 
brushes came vast amounts of pictures show- 
ing “native characters,” the various professions, 
festivals and ceremonies, the modes of transpor- 
tation and, less frequently, series of native rul- 
ers and of architectural monuments. Eventually 
these designs became coarser and gaudier; and 
besides paper, mica and ivory were used as the 
base material. 
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Apart from these “ethnographic” studies, an- 
other type of painting developed. Fostered by 
the wishes of the Company, which had phar- 
maceutical and manufacturing possibilities in 
mind, Indian flora and fauna were intensively 
studied. This led to tens of thousands of draw- 
ings by native artists (often not unlike the 
works of Audubon). Here it might be added 
that this kind of scientific painting had already 
been an accepted subject in Indian art, as ani- 
mal portraits were in imperial favor from the 
Akbar period on. 


This enormous artistic output came to an 
end after the East India Company was super- 
seded by the British Crown in 1858. Moralistic 
Victorian attitudes and in particular the rise 
of photography left no room for this type of 
art. 


Before the appearance of this book, hardly 
anyone would have thought that such a subject 
would have much appeal. Yet the story is fas- 
cinatingly told by the authors, already well 
known for their original studies on phases of 
Indian painting. Expertly chosen excerpts from 
contemporary accounts enliven the discussions 
of the various types of the newly unearthed 
paintings. In spite of their keen and infectious 
interest in the subject, the authors are objective 
enough to recognize that these paintings are not 
of great artistic merit, as they lack expressions 
of sentiment and feeling and are of hybrid na- 
ture. But they can also point out that, in the 
final analysis, this large artistic effort was not 
wasted in the cultural economy of the country. 
The new technique of watercolor was soon ac- 
cepted by the bazaar and village artists and led 
to bolder effects in their drawings of purely 
native subjects. The preoccupation of the Brit- 
ish with even the lowest social groups—so dif- 
ferent from the primarily aristocratic Mughal 
paintings—also created a new iconographic 
mold for the Indian artists. In this way they 
paved the way for modern Indian art which, 
though for different reasons, is likewise pre- 
occupied with the common people. 


This is indeed a perceptive and valuable book. 


@ Richarp EttmncHAuseEN is Associate in Near Eastern 
Art at the Freer Gallery of Art, and Research Professor 
of Islamic Art at the University of Michigan. 
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CYPRUS 


Cyprus CHALLENGE, by Percy Arnold. Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1956. 222 pages. 21s. 
Reviewed by Robert R. Oswald 

It is a matter for some wonderment that, in 
a period of two years, the peaceful, pleasant 
island of Cyprus has been transformed into one 
of the world’s trouble spots. Mr. Arnold throws 
considerable light on the background of the 
problem. By recounting the major events of his 
stay (1942-1945), he helps us to understand 
the lack of contact between Government and 
people which has led in more recent times to 
the public’s passive support of violent measures. 
These measures have as their aim “Enosis,” the 
union of Cyprus with Greece, an aim endorsed 
by the vast majority of Greek Cypriotes. It is 
because of this passive support and the lack of 
cooperation with the authorities that violence 
has proved so difficult to eradicate in this small 
island. 

As editor of an English-language newspaper, 
one of the functions of the British Council in 
a Crown Colony, the author had a rare oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the issues and 
the prominent Cypriotes of the time. Although 
his personal experience on the island ended in 
1945, he brings out well the frustration bred 
by the three-man “government against the 
people,” the safeguarding limitations of elected 
representation being entirely lacking. 

A full account is given of the punitive 
measures and “‘illiberal” laws which followed 
the burning of Government House by rioters 
in 1931. These measures included the deporta- 
tion without trial of 10 persons, including 2 
bishops, for life. One is inevitably drawn to 
make a comparison with the recent deporta- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios after the break- 
down of negotiations towards the acceptance 
of a constitution. The “illiberal” laws also have 
their parallel in the emergency measures of the 
past 18 months—detention camps, curfews, and 
collective fines. 

Mr. Arnold performs a service in giving an 
account of the Lefkonico shooting of 1944, 
when a crowd demonstrating was fired on by 
police and 2 persons were killed. This report is 
valuable because newspaper reports were cen- 
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sored at the time and the Government failed to 
publish the findings of the Committee of En- 
quiry. 

No prominent visitor to Cyprus has been left 
for long in doubt of the Greek Cypriote desire 
for Enosis, and Mr. Arnold gives a delightful 
account of the visit of Sir Cosmo Parkinson, 
personal representative of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in 1944, and the efforts of the 
administration to prevent effective public dem- 
onstrations. That incident is interesting in view 
of Secretary of State Lennox-Boyd’s more re- 
cent visit, in 1955; the new approach was em- 
phasized by a bomb planted in the Inland Rev- 
enue Office. Other than this it is quite striking 
how little the basic conditions on Cyprus have 
changed since Mr. Arnold departed. Even be- 
fore EOKA began its violent activities, govern- 
ment by clique was still in force and the tech- 
niques of the “deaf ear” and “closed front” 
were employed to counter the grievances of the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Arnold is generally well-informed but 
makes a factual error in referring to the 1951 
population census. The last census was in 1946, 
an important point in that population propor- 
tions there are sometimes disputed, and more 
recent accurate information is badly needed. 

A more serious criticism of the book is that, 
although the Greek point of view is well pre- 
sented, that of the Turkish Cypriotes and the 
overall attitude of Turkey are not fully con- 
sidered. Any solution must take full account 
of both Greek and Turkish interests. 


It is also rather disappointing that so little 
reference is made to the book to education on 
Cyprus. The Gymnasia have played a large part 
in keeping national sentiment alive, and stu- 
dents have been deeply involved in the recent 
troubles. It would have been valuable therefore 
to have Mr. Arnold’s impressions of the educa- 
tional policy of the colonial administration. In 
this connection references might have been 
made to the outstanding cleric, Canon New- 
ham, who established a school in Nicosia in 
1900 to educate the children of the different 
national communities together at the high 
school level. 


In spite of these points of criticism, the book 
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offers an enlightening study of a colonial admin- 
istration and indicates the degree of frustration 
and lack of understanding which provide the 
background to the present troubles. 

@ Ropert R. Oswatp, Associate Professor of Economics 
and Statistics at the American University of Beirut, was 


for seven years Director of Statistics for the Government 
of Cyprus. 


ISRAEL 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND THE REcorD oF Is- 
RAEL, by A. Granott. London: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1956. 301 pages. 21s. 

Reviewed by Bernard D. Weinryb 

Since the foundation of the State of Israel “‘a 
revolutionary course ever creative” has ushered 
in “tremendous changes in respect to land con- 
ditions, and the leasehold system, that impor- 
tant instrument .. . in the establishment of 
the national land regime. A new tremendous 
factor has arisen—the concentration of areas 
of considerable magnitude in national hands 
and the consequent extraordinary decline in sig- 
nificance of private property,” now “no more 
than 10% of all lands in the country.” The 
gist of this book is concentrated around these 
premises in its preface. 

The first three chapters tell the story, and try 
to uphold the Zionist anti-urban bias, over- 
evaluation of farming, village life, and manual 
labor, the reformist trends and the ideas of land 
nationalization which had been features of the 
Zionist Movement from its beginnings. 

Chapters IV-VI deal with what happened to 
the land after the establishment of the State 
of Israel and the Arab exodus. There remained 
4-5 million dunums (one dunum = 0.25 acre) 
of mostly cultivated land. These came under 
the supervision of the Custodian of Abandoned 
Property. Subsequent legislation made these 
lands available for the incoming immigrants. A 
Development Authority, a sort of “legal fic- 
tion,” was created “since it was not desired to 
transfer the abandoned land to government 
ownership, as this would be interpreted as con- 
fiscation of the abandoned property” (p. 102). 
This authority became the recipient of the lands 
which could be transferred in ownership mainly 
to the Jewish National Fund and the Israeli 
state, with additional regulations “to avoid land 
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at the disposal of the people or the State ever 
becoming private property” (p. 104). Over two 
and one-quarter million dunums of mostly ara- 
ble land were sold to the Jewish National Fund, 
which in this way increased its holdings about 
three-fold. The new lands were used for set- 
tlement, on similar conditions as the old lands 
of the Jewish National Fund, e.g. on leasehold 
for 49 years, including some other provisions 
insuring that the land should be worked by the 
lessee. 


Chapters VII-X summarize the land prob- 
lems and trends toward land reform in many 
countries throughout the world. The eleventh 
and last chapter, “An Agrarian Policy for Is- 
rael” is devoted to ways for further implemen- 
tation of the “progressive agrarian regime” of 
Israel, basing it on the old Biblical concepts of 
land. The author believes that the Muslim land 
legislation, particularly the miri system, should 
derive from the same Judaeo-Biblical laws, and 
suggests that through the system of land na- 
tionalization and leasehold, Israel alone suc- 
ceeded in solving agrarian problems. 


One readily concedes that a new nation, and 
a small one, struggling in addition for its ex- 
istence, has a need for a special pride in itself. 
It is also true that Mr. Granott, who has spent 
most of his adult life at the helm of the Jewish 
National Fund, sees the world from that van- 
tage point and now finds it necessary to appear 
apologetic about his organization; many circles 
in Israel emphasize that the J.N.F. lost its 
raison d’étre with the establishment of the 
state. There is also no doubt that in the years 
of the large-scale immigration into Israel after 
1948, it was possible to avoid big speculation 
in land through its concentration in public or 
semi-public agencies. 

The book is to some extent based on several 
fallacies, however. First, the situation in other 
countries where there is an agrarian overpopu- 
lation clamoring for a piece of land, is not com- 
parable with Israel’s, since it suddenly received 
comparatively empty stretches of land with 
settlers coming from outside and having to be 
induced to settle. 

Second, if nationalization of land is such an 
unqualified blessing, then the countries behind 
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the Iron Curtain should be the happiest ones, or 
Iraq, where the bulk of the land is miri land, “‘a 
very ancient legal institution which protected 
the public ownership and control of landed 
property” (p. 261), must be the most pro- 
gressive states in regard to land tenure. Third, 
in Israel itself the nationalized or semi-nation- 
alized cultivated 3.6 million dunums serves as 
a basis for only 15.3% of the labor force occu- 
pied in agriculture, who contributed 12.9% 
(1955) of the national income—and this at a 
heavy cost in investments and supports, while 
the 325,000 dunums of urban and suburban 
land mostly in private hands is the basis for 
more than 80% of the labor force, with a still 
larger ratio in the national income. 

Fourth, also misleading is the emphasis on 
agriculture as the basis for the Israeli economy. 
The reverse is true. Israeli agriculture has be- 
come largely a commercialized enterprise de- 
pendent on urban markets, comparable to 
truck, chicken, and dairy farming around the 
metropolitan U.S. areas. 

@ Bernarp D. Wernrys is professor of the economics 
of the Middle East at Dropsie College in Philadelphia. 


His article “The Impact of Urbanization in Israel” 
appeared in the Winter 1957 issue of this magazine. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Moroccan DraMa, 1900-1955, by Rom Lan- 
dau. San Francisco: American Academy of 
Asian Studies, 1956. 430 pages. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Graham Stuart 

Rom Landau had already written half a dozen 
volumes on various phases of Moroccan life 
before embarking upon this intensive study of 
recent Moroccan history. Although primary 
sources are not yet generally available for the 
more recent years, the author has exhausted sec- 
ondary sources and at the same time has utilized 
his first-hand knowledge of the country and its 
people to present a vivid objective narrative 
of the last half-century of Morocco’s history. 

He has combed the press of both Morocco and 


France and has winnowed the chaff most ef- . 


fectively. 

In his introductory section of four chapters 
Mr. Landau gives the reader a clear and well- 
balanced picture of the country and its people 
before the opening of the twentieth century. 
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The next section covers the origin of the pro- 
tectorate, and the tangled skeins of the diplo- 
matic mesh are unraveled with consummate 
skill. Parts Two and Three cover the era of 
Marshal Lyautey and his immediate successors, 
and the reader quickly appreciates the great- 
ness of the former and the inadequacy of those 
who tried but failed to carry on his magnificent 
work. 


Mr. Landau pays considerable attention to 
the Spanish Zone and the international zone of 
Tangier, drawing his conclusions from first- 
hand observations in both areas. His treatment 
of Sultan Muhammad V is most sympathetic 
and indicates a very close rapprochement with 
his subject. 

Although the author is critical of the French 
colonial policy in North Africa, he gives the 
French credit for their vast industrial achieve- 
ments. He also shows clearly that the French 
government in Paris made valiant efforts to 
work out a viable settlement with the Sultan, 
but the colonial lobby would have none of it. 
The liberal, farsighted policies of a diplomat 
like Labonne were discredited and sabotaged 
by the French colonials in Morocco. They 
wanted the mailed fist and General Juin gave 
them what they wanted. The result was the 
bloody uprisings of 1951 and 1952 which pro- 
duced the irreparable mistake of the deposition 
of the Sultan. 

Halfway measures were no longer possible. 
The Istiqlal (Nationalist) party would not 
even consider negotiations with France until the 
Sultan had been returned to the throne. The 
author gives a vivid and fascinating account of 
the events leading to the Sultan’s exile and his 
victorious return, carrying his narrative to the 
events just preceding independence. The whole 
story is so brilliantly presented and contains 
such a wealth of local color and background 
material that the reader will concur that the 
author has chosen an apt title in “Moroccan 
Drama.” 

The value of the volume is enhanced by an 
appendix of a dozen pertinent documents, a 
chronological table of rulers of Morocco, and an 
elaborate bibliography covering documents, 
books, magazines, and newspapers. This is a val- 
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uable and timely contribution to the rather 
overlooked field of North African studies. 


@ Granam Sruart is the author of The International 
City of Tangier. 


PERSIAN GULF 
SULTAN IN OMAN, by James Morris. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1957. 165 pages. 16s. 
Reviewed by H. St. John B. Armitage 

There are few accounts of Oman: Wellsted’s 
journey of 1835-6, Miles’s in the 1870's, 
Thomas’s between the wars, and since 1945 
those of Thesiger’s. To these and the growing 
number of books on Arabia Sultan in Oman 
is a worthy addition. Mr. Morris, when he was 
Special Correspondent of The Times, de- 
scribes the journey in which he accompanied 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman from Salala 
in Dhufar to Muscat, through the Oman hin- 
terland over which the Sultan had recently 
asserted his authority, in a brief bloodless cam- 
paign leading to the occupation of Nizwa by 
forces friendly to him. Mr. Morris relates clearly 
the political background and events leading up 
to this action, and the search for oil, both of 
which played a major part in the Sultan’s jour- 
ney in December, 1955. The journey was also, 
though Mr. Morris does not mention it, the 
last link in the encirclement of the Arabian 
Peninsula by car. 

Before starting off on the journey, the au- 
thor explored much of the coastal plain and 
seaward slopes of the mountains of Dhufar, 
the land of frankincense. He paints a vivid pic- 
ture of this Arabian backwater, as yet hardly 
touched by the outside world, in his descrip- 
tions of Jabal Qara and its inhabitants, de- 
scendants of a race older than the Arabs and 
speaking tongues which survive from a pre- 
Arabic language, and of the lush valley of Dar- 
bat, whose lakes drain over the mighty abyss of 
Dahaq. The ruins of ancient Murbat here, built 
on still more ancient Samhuram, may well be 
identical with Ptolemy’s city of Abyssopolis. 

From Dhufar Morris traveled across the 
mountains (but not, as he says, by Kismim, 
which lies to the west of his route) into the 
desert beyond and then to Fahud, where a Brit- 
ish oil company operating in the Sultanate has 
its first rig. The lack of description of this 
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drive across the Jiddat al-Harasis (no doubt 
accomplished in as many hours as Thesiger took 
days on foot) is compensated by the lively por- 
traits of the author’s companions, and surely 
no Christian has ever traveled so intimately 
with such a diverse band of Muslims. 


At Fahud the party reflected upon the strange 
world of an oil camp and Mr. Morris upon the 
changes in life, the benefits and dangers which 
oil would bring to Arabs and British alike, if 
it were found. In his words there is a lesson 
for both East and West to study. Next came 
the Sultan’s triumphant entry into Nizwa, 
where the tribes of Oman gathered to pay hom- 
age to their ruler. Some of their turncoat 
leaders had played both sides—outstanding 
among these was the “lord of the mountains” — 
Sulayman bin Hamyar, co-elector of and the 
power behind Imam Ghalib, who had earlier 
renounced the Imamate and taken refuge in 


Jabal Akhdar. 


The party went then to Ibri, formerly a 
town of ill repute, where Wellsted had been 
and, over a hundred years later, Thesiger 
thought “politic to avoid.” Ibri had been occu- 
pied by the Sultan’s forces the year before 
against the growing threats of the Imam. Then 
they went to Buraimi, recently taken by the 
British with their Trucial Oman levies. Here 
the Sultan had a brief meeting with the Shaykh 
of Abu Dhabi, with whom he shares the oasis, 
before proceeding on the last stage of his jour- 
ney through Wadi Jizzi (not Jeziz, as he says) 
to Suhar, where Sinbad supposedly lived, and 
along the fertile Batinah coast to Muscat, his 
capital. The author concludes with a considera- 
tion of the British role in the Gulf and south- 
east Arabia, not yet, then, affected by “the 
niggling timidity and mediocrity, cramped 
middle-of-the-road policy” which was creep- 
ing over British policies in the Middle East. 


The book has mistakes, some obviously print- 
ers’ errors, but they do not affect the story as 
a whole and Arabists will have little cause for 
complaint about the transliteration of names. 
This is on the whole an important book on a 
comparatively unknown part of Arabia. 


@H. Sr. Joun B. Armrrace is presently Commander 
of the Dhufar Force, based at Salala, Oman. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Four STUDIES ON THE History OF CENTRAL 
Asia, vol. I, by V. V. Barthold, transl. by V. 
and T. Minorsky. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 
165 pages; chronology, index to 183. f 15.00. 
This small volume is number 18 in the Rus- 

sian Translation Project Series of the American 

Council of Learned Societies. It contains two 

studies on Central Asian history by the late 

great Russian Orientalist, V. V. Barthold: “A 

Short History of Turkestan” and “A History 

of the Semirechyé,” originally published in 

1922 and 1893, respectively. The first study 

(which should not be confused with Barthold’s 

dissertation of 1900 on Turkestan at the time 

of the Mongol Invasion, translated into Eng- 
lish in 1928 for the Gibb Memorial Series) , sur- 
veys the history of Turkestan from earliest 
times to the end of the 19th century. Appended 
to this study are fifteen theses advanced by 

Barthold in his dissertation but never before 

published in English. The second study, “A 

History of the Semirechyé,” contains much es- 

sential information about the history of the 

Mongols, Timurids, Shaybanids, and Kalmucks 

not readily available elsewhere. A short chrono- 

logical table of the major events in Central 

Asian history is included at the end of the book. 

The translation is very readable and there is 

much bibliographical information in the foot- 

notes, chiefly material in Russian of interest to 
specialists. All in all, the book is a basic con- 
tribution to English literature on the area. 

@ Braprorp G. Martin, Washington, D. C. 


IM REICHE DES GOLDENEN APFELSs, by Evliya 
Celebi. Transl. and ed. by Richard F. Kreutel. 


Graz: Verlag Styria, 1957. Osmanische 
Geschichtschreiber, vol. 2. 292 pages. Sch. 
70 (In German). 

The golden apple, symbolic of lands the Os- 
manlis coveted, is in this case Vienna. Dr. 
Kreutel gives us the first translation into a 
Western language (except for Hungarian) of 
Evliya’s account of his visit to the Hapsburg 
capital with the diplomatic mission of Kara 
Mehmed Pasha in 1665. 

Evliya Celebi may never have made the trip, 
for this famous traveler could use others’ infor- 
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mation and lard it with fantasies. But he re- 
veals the 17th century Osmanli picture of 
Vienna: its exhilarating air, its clean streets, 
its machines and clocks, its wonderful surgeons, 
the respect accorded women, the glorious cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen. Evliya also reveals the mind 
of an intelligent storyteller; he amuses, he de- 
rides the dirty unbelievers and then admires 
their works, he upholds Osmanli pride. Some 
things are patently invented—170-year-old 
monks, a horse that wept at being left in Chris- 
tian haads. But the account is useful as well as 
delightful reading. 

@ Roperic H. Davison, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 


L’Allemagne et le Moyen-Orient, by Yves Famchon and 
Maurice Leruth. Paris: Editions des Relations Inter- 
nationales, 1957. 199 pages; biblio., index. No price 
indicated (In French). A study of recent economic 
penetration which surveys German efforts in the area 
during the Ottoman Empire and the Third Reich, 
and concludes with a chapter on attempts from 1948 
to 1956 to secure an economic foothold. This is fol- 
lowed by country analyses of German economic pene- 
tration. 

The Arab East, by Aharon Cohen. Israel, 1955. 415 pages. 
No price indicated (In Hebrew). Based on lectures 
given by the author at the Hashomer Hatzair Seminars 
at Giveat-Havivah and at seminars and study groups 
of the Mapam. This first of two projected volumes ends 
at 1918. 

Asien, by Walter Leifer. Wurzburg: Marienburg Verlag, 
1957. 224 pages. DM 14.80 (In German). A broad 
study of change in Asian countries. 

Die Arabische Voelker am Kreuzweg, by Hans E. Tuetsch. 
Zurich: Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 1957. 240 pages. No 
price indicated (In German). A close study of Arab 
nationalism by the Middle East correspondent of Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung. The author believes the greatest dan- 
ger to future security in the area is a form of pan- 
Arabism which is imperialist and socialist by nature. 

Bolshevism in Turkestan, by Alexander Park. New York: 
Columbua University Press, 1957. 442 pages. $6.75. 
Covers the period 1917-1927. 

Charisteria Orientalia, ed. by Felix Tauer, Vera Kubic- 
kova, and Ivan Hrbek. Prague: Czeskoslovensk Akad- 
emie Ved, 1956. 411 pages. No price indicated. A col- 
lection of Oriental studies by distinguished scholars 
presented to Jan Rypka in honor of his 70th birth- 
day. Includes a bibliography of his works, 1911-56. 

A Dictionary of Politics, by Florence Elliott and Michael 
Summerskill. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. 328 
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pages. $.95. Background histories of most independent 
countries, their political institutions, and a review of 
contemporary political institutions. 

Freedom and Death, by Nikos Kazantzakis. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1957. 433 pages. $4.50. A powerful 
and moving story of the revolt of the Cretans against 
the Ottoman Turks, 1897-1913. Though fictional, 
many of its characters were drawn from life. The au- 
thor, Greece’s leading novelist, lived on Crete as a 
child during the revolt. 

The Geography of the Bible, by Denis Baly. New York: 
Harper, 1957. 266 pages; glossary, biblio., references, 
index to 303. $4.95. A historical geography of the 
Holy Land which combines Biblical scholarship with 
thorough geographic and climatological research. 

Guilty Men 1957: Suez and Cyprus, by Michael Foot 
and Mervyn Jones. New York: Rinehart, 1957. 264 
pages. $1.95. A Labor Party indictment by two British 
newspapermen. 

The Indo-Greeks, by A. K. Narain. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 164 pages; appendices, biblio., 
index to 201; plates. $6.75. A study of the Greek 
kingdoms in Bactria and along the Indus and the Pun- 
jab. All the evidence adduced is from their coins. 

The Kremlin, the Jews, and the Middle East, by Judd L. 
Teller. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1957. 202 pages. 
$3.75. An analysis of Communist repression of Jews 
in the USSR and intrigue in the Middle East. 

The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy, by David M. 
Long. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 
332 pages. $5.50. Covers the period 1658-1832. 

The Middle East, Sth edition. London: Europa Publica- 
tions, 1957. 444 pages. $13.50. This invaluable general 
survey and directory of important individuals and in- 
stitutions has been revised and brought up to date 
since 1955. 

Middle East Crisis, by Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. 141 pages. $.50. Ana- 
lyzes the basic conflicts in the area, criticizing British 
policy as having been unsound from the start. 

A Nostalgia for Camels, by Christopher Rand. Boston: 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1957. 279 pages. $3.75. A col- 
lection of sketches of people and places in Southeast 
Asia and the Far East, including the Faqir of Ipi. 

100 Hours to Suez, by Robert Henriques. New York: 
Viking, 1957. 206 pages. $3.00. The author, a British 
novelist and professional soldier, visited Israel after the 
Sinai invasion, and here reports the military story of 
that campaign, from the official Israeli point of view. 

Le Proche Orient 4 l’Heure Occidentale, by Guy Morisse. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 1957. 320 pages. Frs. 795 (In 
French). A consideration in the form of a souvenir 
of the progress of various Middle Eastern countries— 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Yemen, etc.—toward de- 
mocracy. 

The Scythians, by Tamara Talbot Rice. New York: 
Praeger, 1957 (vol. 2, Ancient Peoples and Places 
Series). 200 pages; biblio., index te 255; plates, $5.00. 
An imaginative recreation of the art and culture of 
the Scythians in South Russia, the Caucasus, and Cen- 
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tral Asia. Emphasizing art, the author traces the mu- 
tual influences of Scythian art and Middle Eastern (i.e. 
Persian) art. 

Selected Problems of Production and Trade in the Near 
East. United Nations: FAO Publication No. 10, 1957. 
167 pages. $1.75. A study of Middle East production 
and trade developments, divided into two parts. Part 
I is the report of the FAO working party on selected 
problems, made at Tehran, October 1-10, 1955, fol- 
lowed by Part II, “Trends in Intraregional Trade in 
Food and Agricultural Products.” Part II was pre- 
pared for member governments in the Middle East. 

The Struggle Between the Desert and the Sown: Rise and 
Fall of Agriculture in the Levant, by A. Reifenberg. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 109 pages; biblio. f 17.10. 

The Suez War, by Paul Johnson. New York: Greenberg, 
1957. 145 pages. $2.50. A study of the events leading 
up to the Anglo-French invasion, by the editor of the 
New Statesman and Nation. There is a foreword by 
Aneurin Bevan. Though highly critical of the Eden 
Government, the book is straightforward and docu- 
mented by news quotes and Commons debates. 

There Goes the Middle East, by Alfred Lilienthal. New 
York: Devin-Adair, 1957. 290 pages. $4.00. The author 
of What Price Israel? believes the West’s last chance 
in the Middle East is some “straight talk” to Israel and 
world Jewry about concessions and coexistence with 
the Arabs. 

Where the Gods Are Mountains, by René von Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz, transl. by Michael Bullock. New York: 
Reynal, 1957. 256 pages. $4.75. A travel record of 
3 years (1950-53) spent among the people of the 
Himalayas, by an Austrian anthropologist. 

Who’s Who dans le Monde Arabe. vol. 1, La Syrie. Da- 
mascus: Bureau des Documentations Syriennes et Ara- 
bes, 1957. 655 pages. £S 15 (In French). Biographical 
notes on more than 1500 Syrian personalities. 


Afghanistan 


Afghanistan, ed. by Donald N. Wilber. New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957. 460 pages; biblio., 
index to 494. $8.75. The first volume in the HRAF 
Country Survey series, and the sole available volume 
providing a broad picture of Afghan society and 
culture. 


Egypt 


Egypt, by Roger Viollet and Jean Doresse. New York: 
Crowell, 1957. 185 photographs with accompanying 
text. $10.00. 

Revolt on the Nile, by Col. Anwar al-Sadat. London: 
Allan Wingate, 1957. 131 pages. 12s. 6d. The story 
of the 1952 Egyptian Revolution is told by a partici- 
pant on the Egyptian side, and the secret officers’ group 
which overthrew Faruq traced back to its beginnings 
in 1939. The foreword is by President Nasir, who ac- 
cording to the author founded the group and was 
primus inter pares from the beginning. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


India 


India, the Awakening Giant, by W. J. Woytinsky. New 
York: Harper’s, 1957. 225 pages. $3.75. A general 
survey of the “new” India. 

Parliament in India, by W. H. Morris-Jones. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 429 pages. 
$8.50. A study of the central Parliament and some 
of the state parliaments in India. 


Iran 


Iran, ed. by Herbert H. Vreeland. New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files, 1957. 320 pages; biblio., index 
to 347. $8.75. 


Israel 


Housing in Israel, by H. Drabkin-Darin. Tel Aviv: Gad- 
ish Books, 1957. 222 pages; maps and tables. No price 
indicated. Contains some excellent photographs and 
tables prepared by the Survey of Israel showing popu- 
lation growth and resettlement 1948-55. 

The Voice of Israel, by Abba Eban. New York: Horizon 
Press, 1957. 304 pages. $3.75. A collection of Ambas- 
sador Eban’s major policy speeches given in the U.S. 
and before the UN. 

North Africa 


Constitutional Development in Libya, by Ismail Raghib 
Khalidi. Beirut: Khayat’s Book Cooperative, 1956. 128 
pages. $2.50. The background to Libya’s drafting of 
a constitution plus a full text in English. 

Le Maghreb en Feu, by Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 1957. 192 pages. Frs. 540 (In 
French). The former Resident in Morocco has his say 
about French policy in North Africa. 


Pakistan 


Constitutional Problems in Pakistan, by Sir Ivor Jennings. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 370 
pages. $7.50. The full proceedings of cases arising from 
the Governor-General’s dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly considering the draft Constitution. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Syria and Lebanon, by Nicola Ziadeh. New York: Praeger, 
1957. 300 pages; index to 312. $6.50. One of the 
Nations of the Modern World series. 


Turkey 


The Towers of Trebizond, by Rose Macaulay. New York: 
Farrar Straus & Cudahy, 1957. 277 pages. $3.75. A 
picaresque novel about a group of English clergymen 
traveling in Turkey. 

Tirkiye, by F. Fumelli. New York: W. S. Heinman, 
1957. 104 photographs and text. $6.00. Photographs 
of Turkish scenes, people, and art treasures, with text 
in English, French, German, and Italian. 
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The Young Turks and the Revolution of 1908, by Ernest 
E. Ramsaur. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. 157 pages; biblio., index to 180. $4.00. The 
first study in English directly of the Young Turks. 


Linguistics, Literature 

Grammaire du Persan Contemporain, by G. Lazard. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 297 pages. f 26.40 (In 
French and Persian). The first such study to be pub- 
lished. 

The Seven Odes, by A. J. Arberry. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1957. 254 pages. $5.75. Translations of the seven 
“Golden Odes” of pagan Arab literature. 

Teach Yourself Urdu, by T. Grahame Bailey, ed. by J. R. 
Firth and A. H. Harley. London: English Universities 
Press, 1957. 225 pages; glossary to 314. 7s 6d. Revised 
and adapted from the earlier Teach Yourself Hindu- 
stani by the late Prof. Bailey, it uses the phonetic 
method. 


Philosophy, Religion 

The Life and Thought of Rumi, by Afzal Iqbal. Lahore: 
Bazm-i-Iqbal, 1957. 181 pages. RS. 4. Has a foreword 
by A. j. Arberry. An excellent study. 

Melenges, Louis Massignon, vol. II, Damascus: Institut 
Francais de Damas, 1957. 381 pages. No price indi- 
cated (In French). A second series of papers honoring 
Massignon, dealing with Islamic philosophies and Is- 
lamolog y. 

Mohammed the Man and His Faith, by Tor Andrae, 
transl. by Theophil Menzel. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1957. 191 pages. $3.00. The first English trans- 
lation of Professor Andrae’s book on Muhammad, orig- 
inally published in 1932. 

The Uniate Eastern Churches, by Adrian Fortescue, ed. 
by George D. Smith. New York: Ungar, 1957. 256 
pages; biblio. to 267. $4.50. A history and descrip- 
tion of the Byzantine Uniates, notably in Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine and Italy. Part of a projected full treatment 
left incomplete by the author’s death. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Economic Development of Jordan, by an IBRD mis- 
sion. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

The Last Migration, by Vincent Cronin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton. A true account of the nomadic tribes 
of Iran. 

Modern India, by Sir Percival Griffiths. New York: 
Praeger. 

A Short History of India, by W. A. Moreland and Sir 
Atul Chatterjee. New York: Longmans Green. 

The Transfer of Power in India, by V. P. Menon. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. A study of Partition 
by Mountbatten’s chief Indian advisor. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(General, descriptive, travel, natural 
history, geology) 


9759 GOMEZ-MENOR ORTEGA, JUAN. “Las chinches 
de encaje (hemiptera tingidae) con referencia a las 
especies mas conocidas de Marruecos.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 
(1956) 104-23. Description and listing of species of 
this insect found in the Maghrib. 

9760 NORTON, W. J. E. “Expedition to the Elburz 
mountains.” R.C.A.J. 44 (Ja °57) 50-3. Account of 
the 1956 Cambridge North Persian Expedition. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


9761 ARRIBAS PALAU, MARIANO. “Dos reclama- 
ciones de Yisuf III de Granada a Fernando I de Aragén 
por incumplimiento de tregua.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 
(1956) 7-35. Ferdinand I signed three armistice agree- 
ments with Granada in 1413, 1414, and 1415, each 
of which was breached for one reason or another. 


9762 BACAICOA ARNAIZ, DORA. “Emboscada en 
Larache el 7 de febrero de 1631.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 
(1956) 93-9. Six hundred Spaniards died in a bloody 
battle with members of a North African confraternity, 
led by al-Ayishi who maintained relentless hostility 
against the European infidels. A 
ordered by Philip IV. 


reprisal raid was 


, 9763 BOUSQUET, G.-H. “Quelques remarques critiques 


et sociologiques sur la conquéte arabe et les théories 
émises a ce sujet.” Studi O. in Omore di G. L. Della 
Vide (1956) I, 52-60. 

9764 CAHEN, CLAUDE. “Une correspondance Biyide 
inédite.” Studi O. in Onore di G. L. Della Vida (1956) 
I, 83-97. 

9765 CANARD, M. “Quelques ‘a-cété’ de l'histoire des 
relations entre Byzance et les Arabes.” Studi O. in 
Onore di G. L. Della Vida (1956) I, 98-119. Reports 
of exchange of embassies; refugees, exiles, prisoners; 
Arabs’ judgment of Byzantines and their customs and 
character; lawbooks on warfare. 

9766 FRYE, R. N. “Notes on the early Sassanian state 
and church.” Studi O. in Onore di G. L. Della Vida 
(1956) I, 314-35. Literary sources, inscriptions and 
Greek and Arabic materials are studied to elucidate the 
hierarchy of officers and the transition to the central- 
ized state of the Sassanians. 

9767 FUCK, J. W. “Der ahn des Azraqi.” Studi O. in 
Onore di G. L. Della Vida (1956) I, 336-40. Traces 
the genealogy of a prominent Meccan family. 


9768 GOITEIN, S. D. “Glimpses from the Cairo Geniza 
on naval warfare in the Mediterranean and on the 
Mongol invasion.” Studi O. in Onore di G. L. Della 
Vida (1956) I, 393-408. Edition and translation of 
three Judeo-Arabic letters. 


9769 GUASTAVINA GALLENT, GUILLERMO. “Una 


propuesta de aprovisionamiento de Larache y la Ma- 
mora en 1643.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 (1956) 53-70. Data 
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on the external history of the Spanish bases in Africa 
are numerous. The comparatively scarce documents 
dealing with the internal conditions and customs of 
the garrisons are all the more valuable, e.g. the pro- 
posal here studied of Don Fernando de Nobela to 
Philip IV in 1643. 


9770 HAMIDULLAH, M. “Les ‘Ahabish’ de la Mecque.” 
Studi O. in Onore di G. L. Della Vida (1956) I, 434- 
47. 


9771 LE TOURNEAU, ROGER. “Abi Mahalli, re- 
belle a la dymastie sa‘dienne (1611-1613). Studi O. 
in Onore di G. L. Della Vide (1956) Il, 36-48. 


9772 MAKDISI, GEORGE. “Autograph diary of an 
eleventh-century historian of Baghdad, II.” B.S.O.A.S. 
18 no. 2 (1956) 239-60. Text and translation. 


9773 MIKLUHO-MAKLAI, N.D. “The Herat revolt of 
1535-36” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap., Leningrad Gos. 
Univ. 195 (1956) 58-68. Based on MS material. 


9774 NABANDIAN, A. “Arab rulers in Armenia.” 
(in Armenian) Izv., Armenian SSR, Soc. Sc. (Erevan) 
8 (1956) 105-24. 


9775 PETRUSHEVSKY, T.-P. “The state of agricul- 
ture in Iran in the 13-14th century.” (in Russian) 
Uchon. Zap. Leningrad Gos. Univ. 195 (1956) 69-113. 
The author concludes that the impact of the Mongol 
invasion was so great that the economy of Iran re- 
turned to its 13th cent. level only in the 20th cent. 


9776 PIGULEVSKAIA, N. V. “Iran in the 3rd cent. 


A.D. and the rise of cities.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. 
Leningrad Gos. Univ. 195 (1956) 114-22. Some eco- 
nomic trends under the early Sassanians. 


9777 SCHURMANN, H. F. “Mongolian tributary prac- 
tices of the thirteenth century.” Harvard J. A. S. 19 
(D °56) 304-89. The discussion includes their prac- 
tices in Iran. 


9778 STERN, S. M. “An original document from the 
Fatimid chancery concerning Italian merchants.” Studi 
O. in Onore di G. L. Della Vida (1956) Il, 529-38. 
Observations on the Cairo Geniza as a source of Arabic 
epigraphy together with the text of a 12th cent. docu- 
ment concerning the importation of timber into Egypt 
by Italian merchants. 


9779 TORRA, DAVID. “Nota sobre el avituallamiento 
de Mazalquivir en 1629.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 (1956) 
123-9. Introduction to and text of an archival docu- 
ment describing the difficulties experienced by the 
Spaniards in maintaining a base in North Africa. 


9780 VECCIA VAGLIERI, L. “Sulla origine della de- 
nominazione ‘Sunniti’.” Studi O. in Onore di G. L. 
Della Vida (1956) I $73-85. In the phrase AAl as- 
sunna wa-l-jamd'a the last word refers to the accept- 
ance by the community of the three caliphs preced- 
ing ‘Ali, and to the acceptance of the community’s 
judgment. The brevity and obsoleteness of this spe- 
cific meaning caused omission of the word in later 
times. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


9781 “Commonwealth and the crisis.” Round Table 186 
(Mr °57) 114-20. The bonds remain strained but un- 
broken. The reaction of shocked surprise on the part 
of the various Commonwealth nations to the Suez 
crisis shows that despite the information available to 
them they failed to make the proper appraisal of 
probable British policy. 

9782 “Morocco—the future of Tangier.” Arab World 
30 (Ja "57) 7-11. Brief history of the international 
regime and some comments on the nine-power con- 
ference of October 1956. 

9783 “Rebuffs from Egypt.” Round Table 186 (Mr °57) 
172-4. Despite every effort inspired by sentiments of 
Muslim solidarity on the part of Pakistan to assist 
Egypt, Nasir maintains an attitude of studied ill will 
toward Pakistan because she joined the Baghdad Pact, 
which “he considers the biggest stumbling block to 
his ambition to bring other Arab states . . 
Egyptian hegemony.” 

9784 “U.S. Senator talks with Nasser.” U.S. News & 
World Report (Washington) (My 17 °57) 37-40. The 
Egyptian President’s views in some detail on the U.S., 
the arms deal with the Soviets, etc. as set forth in a 
three-hour talk with Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on the Middle East. 
The Senator concluded that Nasir was becoming “ever 
more anti-West and particularly anti-United States.” 

9785 ALAN, RAY. “Jordan: rise and fall of a squire- 
archy.” Commentary 23 (Mr °57) 242-9. Traces the 
steps by which the British were driven out of Jordan, 
ending with a prediction that an attempt would be 
made to overthrow King Hussein. 

9786 ALEXANDER, EDWARD. “The anti-American 
propaganda in Soviet Armenia.” Armenian Rev. 10 
(Mr °57) 16-29. An able analysis of the sustained 
Soviet campaign from the Korean War period on to 
create in the minds of the Armenian people the image 
of an America totally opposed to what had previously 
been known, seen, or believed. 

9787 ATYEO, HENRY C. “The United States in the 
Middle East.” Current Hist. 32 (Mr °57) 160-64. A 
review of the Eisenhower Doctrine pointing out that 
it is an outgrowth of American policy from the 1950's 
to the present. Its weaknesses and strengths are here 
weighed. 

9788 BALA, MIRZA. “Soviet colonization policy in 
Azerbaidzhan.” Caucasian Rev. 2 (1956) 34-52. The 
policy has been executed by force and with total dis- 
regard of the wishes of the Azerbaijanis. 

9789 BATRAKOV, V. S. “Characteristics of agriculture 
in the Ferghana Valley under the khanate of Kokand.” 
(in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tash- 
kent) 62 (1955) 113-39. 

9790 BENNIGSEN, A. “Le front national dans la nou- 
velle stratégie communiste au Moyen-Orient.” Polit. 
Etrangére 21 (N 56) 614-24. The West has in gen- 
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eral failed to realize that the Soviet policy of revolu- 
tion has undergone an evolution, here traced through 
official statements. The exploitation of the national 
front is a source of potential danger, which can be 
nipped only by taking appropriate measures now. 

9791 BERQUE, JACQUES. “L’Algérie ou les faux di- 
lemmes.” Polit. Etrangére (D *56) 703-10. Rejecting 
such emotionally charged dilemmas as “to kill or to 
surrender,” the author proposes the construction, in 
several stages, of a national Algeria after colonial Al- 
geria, with the help of Tunisia and Morocco (i.e., a 
Franco-Maghribi bloc). 

9792 BERREBY, JEAN-JACQUES. “La Grande-Bretagne 
et l’Arabie.” Polit. Etrangére 21 (D °56) 718-29. Un- 
less Gt. Britain adjusts to the rapid changes now tak- 
ing place in the area, it is doubtful that she will be 
able to contain indefinitely the internal pressures that 
are being openly fed by Egypt and the Soviet Union. 

9793 BESS, DEMAREE. “How our allies tricked us.” 
Sat. Eve. Post 229 (Ap 20 °57) 23 ff. The British 
tried for four years to persuade the U.S. to endorse 
an attack on Egypt. Since both President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles proved obdurate, if not hostile 
to the idea, there was no alternative to keeping the 
U.S. wholly uninformed about the Anglo-French in- 
vasion plan of October 1956. Based on “top-level, in- 
side information.” 

9794 BONDAREVSKY, G. L. “The struggle of the im- 
perialists for domination of the Persian Gulf at the 
turn of the 19th-20th century.” (in Russian) Trudy 
Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 68 (1955) 127-56. 
Collates the diplomatic documents and correspondence 
of the western powers relating to Kuwait from 1896- 
1903. 

9795 BRANDON, HENRY. “Will the western alliance 
survive?” Commentary 23 (Ja 57) 34-8. The British 
journalist thinks that the Suez crisis of late 1956 tem- 
porarily accelerated an already visible deterioration of 
the alliance. However, Suez taught a lesson to many 
nations, above all to the U.S. and Gr. Britain. The 
resultant reaction, the author implies, will tend to 
bring the allies together, although not necessarily in 
the pre-Suez form. 

9796 CAMPBELL, JOHN C. “From ‘doctrine’ to policy 
in the Middle East.” For. Aff. 35 (Ap °57) 441-43. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine, by erecting a fence against 
Communist armed adventurism, provides the U.S. with 
an opportunity to propose (and possibly to impose) 
bold solutions for the political problems harassing the 
peoples of the Middle East. 

9797 DEMEERSEMAN, A. “Une page nouvelle de l’his- 
toire de l’imprimerie en Tunisie.” 1.B.L.A. 19 no. 3 
(1956) 275-312. Analysis of an important letter, writ- 
ten in Arabic about 1856, arguing in favor of intro- 
ducing a printing press into Tunisia. 

9798 DJABAGUI, V. “Soviet colonialism in the Cau- 
casus.” Caucasian Rev. 2 (1956) 53-8. Intense eco- 
nomic exploitation accompanied by systematic exter- 
mination of the native population is the basic Soviet 
policy for the area. 
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9799 ESTREMERA SALE, INMACULADA. “Un sub- 
dito otomano en la Espafia del siglo XIX.” Tamuda 4 
no. 1 (1956) 100-4. Spain and Turkey signed a treaty 
of ¢ ce and friendship in 1782. An Ottoman 
subject—a Greek merchant—sought, in a letter, to 
establish a business in Spain by virtue of this treaty. 
The text of his letter and the favorable response of 
the Turkish official are here given in full. 

9800 GALOYAN, G. “On the participation of the 
U.S.A. in the counter-revolutionary intervention of 
the western imperialists in Transcaucasia in 1917.” (in 
Russian) Izv., Armenian SSR, Soc. Sc. (Erevan) 8 
(1956) 9-18. Its purpose was to unleash civil war in 
order to detach the region from the Soviet Union. It 
was conducted under the guise of economic-financial 
support. 

9801 GARCIA FIGUERAS, TOMAS. “El corso de Ma- 
rruecos y el intento de su inutilizacién por Espaiia a 
fines del siglo XVIII.” Tamuda 4 no. 1 (1956) 37-51. 
Documents relating to Spain’s efforts to end Tangier 
piracy toward the end of the 18th century. 

9802 GOLDOBIN, A. M. “From the history of the es- 
tablishment of the British protectorate in Egypt in 
1914.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. Leningrad Gos. Univ. 
195 (1956) 40-57. 

9803 HALFIN, N. A. “From the history of the ‘Seistan 
question’ (end of the 19th century).” (in Russian) 
Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 68 (1955) 
157-71. The author finds here an illustration of the 
imperialists’ constant tendency to create, fan, and ex- 
ploit antagonisms and frictions. 

9804 HALFIN, N. A. “The revolt of Ishaq-Khan in 
southern Turkestan and the attitude of Czarism— 
1888.” (in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. 
(Tashkent) 68 (1955) 107-26. Using archival mate- 
rials, the author shows that the revolt was not a Rus- 
sian-inspired movement and that it failed precisely 
because of the lack of Russian support. 

9805 HECK, LEWIS. “Admiral Mark Bristol in Turkey.” 
U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 83 (Ap °57) 441-4. Supple- 
mentary discussion (of an earlier article) by a former 
diplomatic associate of Admiral Bristol. 


9806 HOLT, P. M. “Three Mahdist letter-books.” 
B.S.O.A.S. 18 no. 2 (1956) 227-38. The history and 
contents of various unpublished communications con- 
nected with the Sudanese Mahdia (1881-98). 


9807 JAENEN, C. J. “Whither Somalia?” Mid. East. 
Aff. 8 (Ap ’57) 134-8. The author urges reconsidera- 
tion of the Somali question by the U.N. and argues in 
favor of federation with Ethiopia. 


9808 KANDELAKI, K. P. “Soviet nationalist policy in 
the Caucasus.” Caucasian Rev. 2 (1956) 7-15. Soviet 
preaching of the right of all peoples to self-determina- 
tion applies only to those peoples not within the Soviet 
empire. The occupation of Georgia, for example, was 
imperialism of the classical variety. Despite masking 
slogans to the contrary, Soviet policy in the Caucasus 
aimed at securing Baku oil and other materialistic goals. 
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9809 KARCHA, R. 
casus.”” 


“Genocide in the northern Cau- 

Caucasian Rev. 2 (1956) 74-84. A sombre 
recital of the disasters visited on the Caucasian moun- 
taineers by the Soviets. 

9810 KHADDURI, MAJID. “The problem of regional 
security in the Middle East: an appraisal.” Mid. East J. 
11 (winter '57) 12-22. “The Balkanization of the 
Middle East is at the root of the regional security 
problems.” 

9811 KOVALEV, P. A. “World War I and the approach 
of the revolutionary crisis in Uzbekistan in 1914- 
1918.” (in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. 
(Tashkent) 68 (1955) 5-32. Against a background 
of wartime dislocation, semi-colonial oppression, and 
class antagonisms the attempt to mobilize 250,000 
natives brought about an explosion of discontent. Lo- 
cal Russian archival material used. 

9812 LAQUEUR, WALTER Z. “How real is Arab na- 
tionalism?” Commentary 23 (Ap °57) 328-35. Arab 
nationalism, as it finds expression in Egypt and Syria, 
is “dynamism without direction” and “propaganda 
without content.” It is facilitating the penetration of 
communism rather than obstructing it. 

9813 MARCUM, JOHN A. “The United States and 
Morocco.” Mid. East. Aff. 9 (F °57) 2-10. From George 
Washington’s times on there has always been an Amer- 
ican “presence” in Morocco within the framework of 
Franco-American relations. 

9814 MATVEIEV, A. M. “From the history of the Iran- 
ian revolution (1910-1911).” (in Russian) Trudy 
Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 68 (1955) 141-79. 
Utilizes Russian archival material to describe the coun- 
ter-revolution and its dealings with the Western powers. 

9815 NALLINO, CARLO ALFONSO. “Scene di vita 
egiziana (1893-1894).” Studi O. in Onore di G. L. 
Della Vida (1956) II, 222-51. Maria Nallino publishes 
here notes made by her father on his first trip to 
Egypt. 

9816 NAMITOK, A. “The ‘voluntary’ adherence of Ka- 
barda (eastern Circassia) to Russia.” Caucasian Rev. 2 
(1956) 17-33. The Soviets, through deliberate misin- 
terpretation of Kabarda’s links with Moscow in the 
16th cent., have falsely claimed 400 years of Kabarda’s 
voluntary adherence to Russia. The leading Circassian 
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A major contribution to the knowledge of Near 
East magic and religion and to Ethiopian literature. 

10004 ULLENS DE SCHOOTEN, MARIE THE- 
RESE. Lords of the mountains. R.C.A.J. 44 (Ja 
57) 81. (J. E. F. Gueritz). Impressions of Persia, 
including a detailed description of a visit to the 
Qashghai during their summer migration. 

10005 VILLARD, HENRY SERRANO. Libya. 
Mid. East. Aff. 8 (F '57) 68-72. (Adda B. Boze- 
man). “A thought-provoking case study of the 
impact of Western ideas upon non-Western peo- 
ples.” A careful and detailed review. 

10006 WAGNER, EWALD. Syntax der Mebri- 
sprache unter beriicksichtigung auch der anderen 
neustidarabischen sprachen. Bull. Soc. Ling. de 
Paris (1956) 50, (1955) 154-6. (Roger 
Schneider ). 

10007 WARNE, WILLIAM E. Mission for peace: 
point 4 in Iran. Mid. East J. 11 (winter '57) 
101-2. (Mehdi Kianfar). “Although not based 
on scholarly research, it is an informative work.” 

10008 WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. Muhammad 
at Medina. Mid. East J. 11 (winter '57) 98. 
(Edwin E. Calverley). An excellent sequel to the 
author's Muhammad at Mecca; Oriente Mod. 36 
(O °5G) 607-8. (Francesco Gabrieli). 

10009 WINDER, R. BAYLY and ZIADEH, 
FARHAT J. An introduction to modern Arabic. 
B.S.O.A.S. 18 no. 2 (1956) 376. (R. B. Ser- 
jeant). A successful “attempt to approach the 
teaching of the contemporary Arabic of the press 
in a practical and attractive manner.” 

10010 YOUNG, PETER. Bedouin command. 
R.C.A.J. 44 (Ja '57) 81. (G. M. Routh). On 
the Arab Legion. “A very readable story of a 
regimental commander’s charge during the two 
eventful years from February, 1953.” 
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al-Abhath. Lebanon and Syria, LL9; foreign, £1; 
single issue LL2.50, 6s. g American Univ. of 
Beirut; agent: Dar al-Kitab, POB 1284, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Acta Orientalia. 60 forint. irreg Magyar Tudo- 
manyos Akadémia Orientalisztikai Késleményei, 
2 V. Alkotmany-utca 21, Budapest, Hungary. 

al-Adib. Single issue LL1. m al-Adib, B.P. 878, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

African Affairs. £1 4s; single issue 5s. g Royal 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Ave., Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 

African Studies. £1; single issue 5s. g Dept. of 
Bantu Studies, Univ. of the Witwatersrand, Mil- 
ner Park, Johannesburg, S. Africa; agent: Kegan 
Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., 43 Gr. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. 

L’Afrique et l’Asie. 800 fr. ¢g LA.C. 8, rue de 
Furstenberg, Paris Ge. 

American Historical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. 
q American Historical Association, Study Room 
274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, 
D. C.; single issues available from The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

American Journal of Archaeology. $7.50; foreign 
$8; single issue $2. ¢g Archaeological Institute 
of America, 608 Univ. of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

al-Andalus. 60 pes.; single issue 30 pes. semi-ann 
Secretaria, Consejo Superior de Investagaciones 
Cientificas, Cambio Internacional Serrano 117, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakul- 
tesinin Dergisi. 4 parts per ann Univ. of Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Annales Archéologiques de Syrie. Syria, LS 20; 
foreign, £2 10s or equiv.; single issues LS 10, £1 
5s. semi-ann Direction Générale des Antiquités 
de Syrie, Damascus, Syria. 

Annales de l'Institut d'Etudes Orientales de la 
Faculté des Lettres d’Alger. No fixed price. Insti- 
tut d'Etudes Orientales, Faculté des Lettres, Al- 
giers, Algeria. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Membership, U.S., $5; Can., $4.50; 
elsewhere, $4; subscription, libraries and other 
institutions, $6; single issue, mbrs. $1.25, non- 
mbrs. $2. 5i-m American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 

Arab World. Town mbrs. £1 1s; country & over- 
seas mbrs. 10s 6d. g Anglo-Arab Assn., 27 Eaton 
Place, London, S.W.1. 

Arabica. Fi. 26; fr. 2400. 3 ésswes per ann E. J. 
Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, The Netherlands; 
Librairie Orientale et Americaine G.P. Maison- 
neuve, 198, Blvd. St.-Germain, Paris 7e. 

Archiv Orientalni. Kés.100; single issue Kés.25. ¢ 


Ceskoslovenska akademie ved Orientalni ustav, 
Lazefiska 4, Praha III, Czechoslovakia. 

Armenian Review. $6; single issue $1.75. g Hairenik 
Association, Inc., 212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Ars Orientalis (formerly Ars Islamica). irreg Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly. $1. ¢ The Art 
Institute, Adams St. at Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Artibus Asiae. Sw. fr. 50, $12; single issue $3.50. ¢ 
Prof. Alfred Salmony, Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York Univ., 17 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 

Asiatische Studien. Sw. fr. 18. g A. Francke, A. G. 
Verlag. Bern, Switzerland. 

Belleten. g Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, Turkey. 

Biblioteca Orientalis. $9.50; single issue $2. bi-m 
Dr. A. A. Kampman, ed., Noordeindesplein 4a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

British Museum Quarterly. £1; single issue 5s 3d. 
q Trustees of the British Museum, Gt. Russell St. 
London, W.C.1. 

Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. $2, 
$3 for two years; single issue 40¢, foreign, 75¢. 
q City Art Museum of St. Louis, Forest Park, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 

Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. $3; 
single issue 35¢. m (10 isswes per ann) Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 80¢; single 
issue 25¢. g Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Bulletin des Etudes Arabes. bi-m 175 Chemin du 
Telemly, Algiers, Algeria. 

Bulletin de I’Institut du Desert Egyptien. By ex- 
change or request. semi-ann M. Mitwally, Sec. 
Gen. de l'Institut du Desert Egyptien, Blvd. Sul- 
tan Hussein, Héliopolis, Egypt. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. £1 11s; 
single issue 15s 6d. semé-ann University Press, 
316-324 Oxford Road, Manchester 13, England. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. $1; single 
issue 25¢. g Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 15, 
Mass. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. £1 10s. 3 ésswes per year School of Ori- 
ental & African Studies, Univ. of London, Lon- 
don, W.C.1; agent: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. 

Bulletin of the Walters Art Gallery. $1; single 
issue at Museum 10¢. m (Oct-May) Walters Art 
Gallery, Charles & Centre Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Burlington Magazine. UK, £3; foreign, $10; single 
issue 5s, $1. m Burlington Magazine, Lt., 12 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Cahiers de Tunisie (formerly Revue Tunisienne). 
1000 fr; foreign, 1200 fr; single issue 400 fr. ¢ 
L'Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunisie, 2 rue de 
Souk-Ahras, Tunis, Tunisia. 
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The Caucasian Review. Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. Augustenstrasse, 46, Munich, Germany. 

Commentary. U.S., $5; foreign, $6; single issue 50¢. 
m American Jewish Committee, 34 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Current History. U.S., $6; Can., $6.25; elsewhere, 
$6.50; single issue 50¢. m Events Publ. Co., 108- 
10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

L’Egypte Contemporaine. Egypt, £E1.50; foreign, 


£1 14s; single issue £E .40, 9s. g Boite Postale 
732, Cairo. 
L’Egypte Industrielle. Egypt, £E 1; foreign, £1 


10s; single issue £E .15, 15s. m La Fédération 
Egyptienne de |'Industrie, Mahmoud Bayram, ed., 
26a rue Cherif Pacha, Cairo. 

Ethnos. Swed. cr. 15; single issue Swed. cr. 4. ¢ 
Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm ©, Swe- 
den. 

Faenza. Italy, lire 1000; foreign, lire 1500; single 
issue lire 200, lire 300. semé-ann Direzione del 
Museo Internazionale delle Ceramiche, Faenza, 
Italy. 

Foreign Affairs. $6; single issue $1.50. g Council 
on Foreign Relations, 58 E. 68th St., New York 
i. B.S 

Geographical Journal. £1 16s; single issue 8s 6d. 
q Royal Geographical Society, 1 Kensington Gore, 
London, S.W.7; agent: John Murray (Publ.), Ltd., 
50 Albemarle St., London, W.1. 

Geographical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. ¢ 
American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 
St., New York 32, N. Y. 

Hamizrah Hehadash. Israel, £1 4; foreign $6; single 
issue £1, $1.25. q Israel Oriental Society, Hebrew 
Univ., Jerusalem, Israel. 

Héspéris. 2600 fr; single issue 1300 fr. semi-ann 
Secrétariat des Publications, Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines, Rabat, Morocco; agent: Li- 
brairie Larose, 11 rue Victor-Cousin, Paris Se. 

IBLA. Tunisia and France, 850 fr; foreign, 1000 
fr; single issue 215 fr, 250 fr. gq Institut des Belles- 
Lettres, 12 rue Jamaa el Haoua, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi. Faculty of Divinity, 
Ankara Univ., Cebeci, Ankara, Turkey. 

Illustrated London News. UK, £5 18s 6d; US., 
(British Edition) $18, (American Edition) $16.50; 
single issue 3s, 35¢. w 1 New Oxford St., London, 
W.C.1; agent: International News Company, 131 
Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

International Affairs. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single 
issue 6s 6d, $1.25. g Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1; 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

International Social Science Bulletin. $3.50; single 
issue $1. g UNESCO, 19 avenue Kleber, Paris 
1Ge; U.S. agent: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

Iraq. £1 11s; single issue 18s. semé-anm British 
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School of Archaeology in Iraq, 20 Wilton St., 
London, S.W.1. 

Isis. $7.50; single issue $1.90. g History of Science 
Society, I. Bernard Cohen, ed., Widener Library 
189, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Der Islam. DM (West) 28; single issue DM (West) 
10. 3 issues per year Schriftleitung des Islams, 
Prof. Dr. R. Strothmann & Prof. Dr. B. Spuler, 
ed., Bornplatz 2, Hamburg 13, Germany; agent: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Genthiner Str. 13, Ber- 
lin W5 (U.S. Sector). 

Islamic Culture. Sterling area, £1 10s; elsewhere, 
$6; single issue 7s 6d, $1.50. g Islamic Culture 
Board, POB 171, Hyderabad, India. 

Islamic Literature. Pakistan, P.Rs. 10/-; foreign, 
$3.50; single issue Pakistan, P.R. 1/-; foreign 30¢. 
m Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, La- 
hore, Pakistan; agent: Orientalia, Inc., 11 E. 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Islamic Quarterly. 30s; single issue 7s 6d. g The 
Islamic Cultural Centre, Regent’s Lodge, 146 Park 
Rd., London, N.W.8. 

Islamic Review. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $3.75; single 
issue 2s 6d, 37¢. m Woking Muslim Mission & 
Literary Trust, Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, 
Surrey, England; Moslem Society of USA, 870 
Castro St., San Francisco, Calif.; The International 
Muslim Society, Inc., POB 37, Manhattanville, 
Station J, New York 27, N. Y. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk—Otdeleniye Literaturi 
i Yazyka.* $4.50 or £1 10s; single issue 90¢, 6s 
plus postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 

Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen. DM 
24. ann Publ.: Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co. Ver- 
lag, Fontenay 4, Hamburg 36, Germany. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. $6. ¢ The Dropsie Col- 
lege, Broad & York Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. $8; li- 
braries, $7; single issue $2. g American Oriental 
Society, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Journal Asiatique. gq Société Asiatique, 1 rue de 
Seine, Paris Ge. 

Journal of Modern History. $7.50; single issue 
$2.25. g Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies. $6 in U.S. and 
Pan American Postal Union; postage added out- 
side PanAm Postal Union; single issue $1.75. ¢ 
Dept. of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Univ. 
of Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society. Rs. 10/- 
(Pakistani); single issue Rs. 3/- (Pakistani). ¢ 
Pakistan Historical Society, 2/45 Jacob Lines, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


*Agents in the U.S. for Russian publications: 
Four Continent Book Corporation, 38 W. 58th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Universal Distributors, 52-54 
W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. £2 8s; single 
issue £1 10s. semi-ann Royal Asiatic Society, 56 
Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 

Journal of World History. See Cahiers d'Histoire 
Mondiale. 

Kirjath Sepher. $5; single issue $1.25. ¢ Jewish 
National and Univ. Library, POB 503, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

al-Kulliya. £E .20; single issue £E .10. sem#-ann 
Khartoum Univ. College, Khartoum, Sudan. 

al-Machriq. Lebanon and Syria, LL25; foreign, $9; 
single issue LL4.50, $2. bi-m Fr. I-Abdo Khalifé, 
S.J., Univ. Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Iimi al-‘Arabi. LS10. g Da- 
mascus, Syria. 

Man. £1 10s; single issue 2s 6d. m Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph. irreg Univ. 
Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon; agent: Librairie 
Orientale, Place de |'Etoile, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. Free to 
mbrs.; subscr. $5; single issue 50¢. m (Oct-June) 
q (July-Sept) Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sth 
Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Middle East Forum. Lebanon and Sy;ria, LL 10; 
Egypt £E 1.25; other Middle East Countries, LL 
11 or equivalent; elsewhere, $5 or equivalent. m 
Alumni Office, American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon; U.S. agent: Helen Braun, Rm. 521, 40 
Worth St., New York. 

Middle East Journal. Free to mbrs.; subscr. $6; 
single issue $1.50. q Middle East Institute, 1761 
N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. $5—foreign and domestic; 
single issue—50¢, double issue—$1. m (10 issues 
per ann) Council for Middle Eastern Affairs, 432 
4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Le Muséon. 300 Belg. fr. 2 double vols. per year 
Le Muséon, 9 Ave. des Hétres, Héverlé-Louvain, 
Belgium. 

Muslim World. $3; single issue 75¢. g Dr. Ken- 
neth Cragg, ed., Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford 5, Conn. 

National Geographic Magazine. $6.50; foreign, 
$7.75; single issue 65¢, 75¢. m National Geo- 
graphic Society, 16th & M Sts., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

New Times.* $3.50 or 14s; single issue 10¢, 4d 
plus postage. w Moscow, USSR. 

Oriens. TL15; $5. semi-ann Journal of the Inter- 
national Society for Oriental Research, c/o E. J. 
Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, The Netherlands; 
agent for U.S. & Can.: Prof. Dr. Eberhard, 604 
Panoramic Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Orientalische Literatur Zeitung. g J. C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, Scherlstr. 2, (10B) Leipzig, Cl, Germany. 

Oriente Moderno. $8. m Instituto per |'Oriente, 
Viale Davide Lubin 2, Rome. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly. £1 1s. sems-ann 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde St., Man- 
chester Square, London, W.1. 

Politique Etrangére. 1800 fr; foreign, 2250 fr; sin- 
gle issue 330 fr. bi-m Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére, 54 rue de Varenne, Paris 7e. 

Proceedings Royal Society of Historical Studies. 
irreg 18 Ave. du Baron Empain, Héliopolis, Egypt. 

Revue du Caire. Egypt, £E 2.25; foreign, 2000 fr; 
single issue £E .20, 200 fr. m 3 rue Dr. Ahmed 
Hamid Said, Cairo; Les Editions des Cahiers du 
Sud, 28 rue du Four, Paris Ge. 

Revue Egyptienne de Droit International. Egypt, 
£E 1; foreign, £E 1.25. ann Société Egyptienne 
de Droit International, 16 Ave. el-Malika, Cairo. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 12 rue Vavin, Paris 
6e. 

Revue Historique. France, 1500 fr; foreign, 1750 
fr; single issue 450 fr. g Prof. Pierre Renouvin, 
ed., 7 Place de la Sorbonne, Paris Se; Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 108 Blvd. Saint-Germain, 
Paris Ge. 

Rivista degli Studii Orientali. Lire 3000. ¢ Istituto 
di Studi Orientali, Univ. di Roma, Roma. 

Rocznik Orientalni. Warsaw, Poland. 

Round Table. UK, £1 10s; foreign, $5; single issue 
7s 6d, $1.25. g 15 Ormond Yard, Duke of York 
St., London, S.W.1. 

Royal Central Asian Journal. £1 5s; single issue 
7s 6d, July/Oct double number 9s 6d, plus post- 
age. g Royal Central Asian Society, 2 Hinde St., 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. 

Saeculum (Jahrbuch fiir Universalgeschichte). DM 
24; single issue DM 7. qg Verlag Karl Alber, 
Johanniterstr. 4, Freiburg/Breisgau; V. Karl Alber, 
Freiburg-Miinchen, Germany. 

Sovetskaia Etnografia.* $7.50 or £1 10s; single 
issue $2.10, 8s Gd plus postage. g Moscow, USSR. 

Speculum. Free to mbrs.; subscr $7. g Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Studia Islamica. Single issue, 650 fr. semi-ann Edi- 
tions Larose, 11 rue Victor-Cousin, Paris Se. 

Sudan Notes & Records (incorporating Proceedings 
of the Philosophical Society of the Sudan). Sudan 
and Egypt, £E .75; foreign, 18s; single issue 
£E .40, 9s. semi-ann G. N. Sanderson, ed., POB 
555, Khartoum, Sudan; agent: Luzac & Co., Ltd., 
46 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 

Sumer (Journal of Archaeology in Iraq). Iraq, £I 
1; foreign, £1 10s; single issue 10s, 15s. sems-ann 
Directorate General of Antiquities, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Tamuda. Spain & Span. Morocco, 100 ptas.; foreign, 
$4; single issue 60 ptas., $2.50. semi-ann Delega- 
cion de Educacion y Cultura, Tetuan, Spanish 
Morocco. 

Tarbiz. $5. g Magnes Press, Hebrew Univ., Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. $5; foreign, $6; 
single issue 50¢. m Cdr. Roy de S. Horn, ed., 
U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher. DM 40; single issue 
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DM 20. semi-ann Prof. Julius von Farkas, ed., 
Hospitalstr. 10, Gdttingen; Publ.: Orto Harrasso- 
witz, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR.* $8 or £2; single 
issue 80¢, 4s plus postage. m Moscow, USSR. 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii.* $8 or £2; single issue $2, 

12s plus postage. g Moscow, USSR. 

Voprosy Istorii.* $5; single issue 50¢ plus postage. 
m Moscow, USSR. 

Die Welt des Islams. Gld. 25; $6.60. qg Prof. G. 
Jaschke, ed., (21a) Munster (Westf.), Tondernstr. 
5, Germany; Publ.: E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. irreg Orientalisches Institut der Univer- 
sitat Wien, Hanuschgasse 3/II, Vienna I, Austria. 

World Today. UK, £1 5s; US., $5; single issue 2s, 
45¢ m Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1; 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Zeitschrift der DeutscLen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. semi-ann Kommissionsverlag Franz 
Steiner GMBH, Wiesbaden, Germany. 
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Announcement 


The Gennadius Library of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens is anxious to encourage the 
use by scholars of its unusually rich resources for the 
study of the history, literature and civilization of mediae- 
val and modern Greece. The collection is especially full 
for the Byzantine, Frankish and Turkish periods and for 
the Greek War of Independence, and the library also 
provides valuable reference material for research on the 
Near East in modern times. The collection of works of 
travel in the Levant is a very complete one. The library 
offers excellent facilities to scholars who have been 
awarded travelling fellowships and provides opportunities 
for association with Greek scholars. All visitors to Greece 
are welcome to use the library, and whenever it is 
possible the Librarian, Dr. Peter Topping, will be glad 
to furnish bibliographical information concerning the 
rare items in the collection. Address: Dr. Peter Topping, 
Gennadius Library, Athens 40, Greece. 
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